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FOREWORD 



This publication is the outgrowth of a program of curriculum 
development, evaluation and revision initiated in 1962, as the New 
York City Foreign Language Revision Program. 

In the course of the Revision Program, twenty-three experimental 
bulletins appeared covering five levels of instruction in French and 
Spanish and four levels in Ge rman, Hebrew, Italian, Latin and Russian. 
This material was used experimentally, evaluated and revised, and is 
now being printed in seven bulletins, one for each language. 

New York City Foreign Language Program Jor Secondary Schools: 
French • Levels I-V is intended to serve as a guide to teachers and 
supervisors in teachii* the fundamental language skills, using audio- 
lingual techniques, and developing an understanding of the French 
people, their culture and their civilization. 

The bulletins for Spanish, Italian, German, Russian, Latin and 
Hebrew will be available within the school years 1965-66 and 1966-67. 



* JOSEPH O. LORETAN 

Deputy Superintendent 
Instruction and Curriculum 



January, 1966 
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Introduction 



Foreign languages in the public, schools of the United States have 
in the past been studied primarily for their cultural and literary values. 
Given a meager allotment of time, the linguistic objectives of foreign 
language study were often limited to the development of reading skill. 
In many instanced, an undue amount of instruction time was devoted 
to translation and to grammatical analysis in English. As has been 
increasingly evident, the outcomes of such instruction have proved 
to be inadequate to the foreign language needs of our citizens and of 
our government in the present-day world. 

The supersonic jet and swifter forms of world-wide communications 
have contracted the globe, and the need to communicate with our 
neighbors abroad has become all the more imperative. Our international 
relations are constantly expanding as we endeavor to build and main- 
tain alliances for securing the peace, to provide technicians and ma- 
terial assistance to underdeveloped countries, to engage in international 
cooperation in science, technology and business, and to promote large- 
scale cultural exchanges of students, teachers, artists, musicians and 
leaders in many fields. The importance of acquiring a working knowl- 
edge of foreign languages is constantly increasing as our far-flung 
activities and our destiny grow more and more intertwined with those 
of other peoples. 

The fact that the study of foreign languages has become vital to 
the national interest has been dramatized through the National Defense 
Education Act (1958) and the creation of the Peace Corps (1961). The 
resulting challenge to the schools was taken up in the revised New 
York State foreign language syllabi (1960 et seq.) by emphasizing 
foreign language as a means of oral communication and by recom- 
mending longer sequences of fore ; "n language study. In consonance 
with the State syllabi, the New York City Foreign Language Program 
for Secondary Schools stresses an audio-lingual approach and provides 
four to six year sequences of foreign language study. 

In addition this curriculum bulletin incorporates recent modifica- 
tions of the predominantly linguistic orientation which prevailed during 
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the initial stages of the new trend in foreign language teaching. These 
modifications are chiefly reflected in motivational activities, in a re- 
affirmation of the importance of meaning as opposed to mechanical 
repetition, and in the greater flexibility accorded to pre-reading instruc- 
tion, thus affording the possibility of a somewhat earlier exposure to 
the graphic symbol than had fonnerly been advocated. An attempt has 
thus been made to balance the earlier subject-centered emphasis of 
applied linguistics by favoring a learner-centered approach. 

PURPOSES AND USES OF THES BULLETIN 

This publication represents the culminating stage of the French 
curriculum project developed as part of the New York City Foreign 
Language Revision Program for Secondary Schools. 

In the course of the Revision Program, a total of 23 different experi- 
mental bulletins appeared from 1962 through 1965 in the form of 
separate fascicles for five levels of instruction in French and Spanish, 
and four levels in German, Hebrew, Italian, Latin and Russian. These 
bulletins were used experimentally in all the junior and senior high 
schools in New York City. They were then evaluated by teachers, 
chairmen, coordinators and other supervisory personnel, both individually 
and in committee. On the basis of this evaluation, a number of revi- 
sions and editorial rearrangements were made. Finally, all the fascicles 
dealing with a particular language were combined into a single bulletin 
for that language. 

The completion of this bulletin for French, Levels I - V, fulfills 
the aims stated in 1962 in the first of the experimental bulletins, name- 
ly, “to provide our foreign language teachers with a syllabus which is 
in consonance with the New York State Syllabus, with the new organi- 
zation affecting foreign languages in the junior high schools, and with 
the newer audio-lingual techniques.” 

This bulletin is intended to serve as a guide to foreign language 
teachers in: 

a. following the scope and sequence of course content 

b. teaching the fundamental language skills 

c« teaching the foreign culture and civilization 

d. using audio-lingual techniques 

e. preparing and using dialogues and pattern drills 

f. carrying on a program of motivational activities and projects 

g. using audio-visual aids and the tape recorder 

h. using the language laboratory 

i. employing effective criteria for textbook selection 

j. adapting textbooks to audio-lingual teaching 
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k. planning homework assignments 

l. planning and scheduling supplementary reading and reports 

m. improving inter-divisional articulation 

n. constructing tests and comprehensive examinations 

Foreign language chairmen, supervisors and coordinators will be 
guided by this bulletin in: 

tt. preparing departmental courses of study 

b. orienting teachers to the principles and practices of foreign 
language teaching 

c. preparing model lesson plans and teaching materials for de- 
partment use 

d. evaluating textbooks and audio-visual aids 

e. planning department programs for the use of audio-visual aids 

f. planning for the effective use of the language laboratory 

g. promoting inter-divisional articulation 

h. setting up a department program of motivational and enrich- 
ment activities 

i. organizing a department-wide supplementary reading program 

j. formulating directives to teachers for pupil orientation to 
Regents and other comprehensive examinations 

k planning inter-divisional and departmental testing programs 

1. evaluating the general program of foreign language instruction 

This bulletin is a fairly comprehensive source book of language 
learning theory and of activities, procedures, techniques and devices 
employed in foreign language teaching and learning. Considering the 
heterogeneity of the New York City school population, the vast range 
of interests and abilities, and consequent variations in rate of progress, 
there is an urgent need for individualization of instruction to achieve 
maximum learning for each group. It follows then that local adaptations 
of this bulletin are essential, whether divisional, departmental or inter- 
class. It is not expected that teachers will attempt to adopt all the 
suggestions offered, but rather that they will make selective use of the 
activities described herein, depending on the individual needs, interests, 
abilities arid previous achievement of the class. 

By couching its principles and delineation of topics in the form of 
suggestions, this bulletin gives considerable leeway to the individual 
resourcefulness, creativity and initiative of teachers. This is particularly 
so in such matters as devising means to sustain pupil interest, making 
and collecting illustrative materials, exploiting the foil potential of the 
tape recorder, and creating situations for pupils to use the foreign 
language both in and out of class. 
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j UVBJ AND ORADSS 

To clarify reference* to grades and sequences, the term level is 
used rather than grade or year. Since this curriculum bulletin is de- 
signed to be uniform for both junior and senior high schools, Levels 
1 and II, which may be taught in either division, are treated together. 

The notion of level* of foreign language instruction is based on 
a more or less empirical system of (a) subject matter organization and 
(b) relative rates of acquisition of subject matter plus skills at different 
stages of education. Thus, the fundamental linguistic subject matter 
of a foreign language may be organized into three parts: Elementary 
(Levels I and II), Intermediate (Levels III and IV) and Advanced ;■ 

(Level V, Advanced Placement). As for the rate of acquisition, it is j 

usually said to be the amount of foreign language subject matter plus ;.| 
skills that can be acquired by a normal pupil in 1 year of senior high j 

school (at 5 periods per week) and 2 (or 3) years of junior high school j 

(at a smaller number of periods per week). Ibis ratio is, of course, ap- 
proximate and may vary, depending on the previous knowledge, moti- 
vation, ability and maturity of the pupils as well as on the number 
of periods allotted to foreign language study. 

By using the system of levels, confusion is eliminated regarding a 
pupil’s year or grade in school and his stage of advancement in foreign 
language st ud y (i.e. his level). Furthermore, in the event of changes in 
school organization, only minor rearrangements of subject matter need i 
be made. Organization by levels also makes possible many schemes 
of level-grade relationships as between junior and senior high schools. 

In addition, variations can easily be made to provide acceleration for •! 
pupils who are highly proficient in foreign languages. » 

AIMS OP FOItftON LANOUA01 INSTRUCTION 
Gtnaral Aims 

The general aim of instruction in foreign languages is to develop 
in pupils the skills needed for effective communication in the foreign 
language. 

A concomitant aim is to develop in pupils an understanding of the | 
foreign people, of their country and of their culture. j 

Specific Alms | 

Linguistic Aims -J 

1. To understand the foreign language when spoken by a native j 
at normal tempo and on a topic within the pupil’s experience. ^ | 

j 2. To speak the foreign language on topics within the pupil’s 

experience with sufficient clarity to be understood by a native. 
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3. To read wills direct comprehension material within the pupil’s 
experience. 

4. To write in the foreign language on topics within the pupils 
experience. 

Cultural Aims 

1. To develop an enlightened understanding of the foreign people 
through a study of their contemporary life, their patterns of behavior 
and their national customs and observances. 

2. To acquire specific knowledge regarding the geography, history, 
economic life and educational and political institutions of the foreign 
people. 

3. To acquire attitudes conducive to intercultural harmony through 
a study of the contributions of the foreign people to the development 
of the United States and of world civilization. 

4. To develop cultural and esthetic appreciations through a study 
of the foreign country s art, music, literature, science and contemporary 
art-forms, such as drama, film, dance and design. 

5. To promote growth in the language arts through the develop- 
ment of language consciousness. 
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AIMS FOR LEVEL I 



Levels I and II 



Expected outcomes of the audio-lingual approach integrated with 

reading and writing activities • 

1. Facility in speaking French in everyd_y situations 'vithin the 
content scope of Level I. 

2. The ability to understand the French language when spoken 
at normal speed on subjects within the content scope of Level I. 

3. The ability to read in French, with direct comprehension,what 
has been mastered audio-lingually. 

4. The ability to copy in writing and to write from dictation 
French that has been heard, spoken and read. 

5. The acquisition of an introductory knowledge regarding the 

life and customs of the French people. "* 



AIMS FOR LEVEL II 



Expected outcomes of an audio-lingual approach intcerated with 

reading and writing activities: 

1. The ability to speak French with reasonable fluency o,. l0 pics 
within the content scope of Levels I and II. This ability is demon- 
strated by immediate and appropriate responses in French to questions, 
cues and other stimuli, by the ability to ask appropriate questions 
and to make meaningful statements in French. 

2. The ability to comprehend the French language directly when 
spoken by a native on topics within the scope of Levels I and II. Such 
comprehension is demonstrated by immediate and appropriate actions, 
or by appropriate verbal or written responses in French. 

3. The ability to read with direct comprehension both known 
and new material on topics within the scope of Levels I and II. This 
ability is demonstrated by correct phrasing, stress rnd intonation in 
oral reading and, in silent reading, by appropriate verba! or written 
responses in French, to content questions or other comprehension 
checks. 

4. The ability to write in French what has been heard, spoken 
and read, within the scope of Levels I and II. This ability is demon- 
strated in writing memorized dialogues, dictations, cued responses, 
answers to questions, and directed compositions. 
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5. The acquisition of specific knowledge regarding the life, 'cus- 
toms and observances of the French people, the geography and climate 
of their country and cultural islands of these people in the United 
States. 

GUIDING PRINCIPLES, LEVELS I AND II 

1. French instruction should be conducted in accordance with 
psychological principles of learning. Subject matter should be presented 
in easily assimilable units. Each unit should be suitably motivated. 
Overlearning and reinforcement should be employed to promote reten- 
tion of subject matter and mastery of skills. 

2. The audio-lingual approach emphasizes language as a means 
of oral communication; hence there should be maximum use of French 
at all times by the teacher and pupils. The use of English in the 
French classroom should be kept to a minimum. Classroom routine 4 
should be conducted in French. English should be used only when 
necessary; i.e. (a) to give the meaning of highly contrastive structures; 
(b) to provide cues for recall drill of such structures; (c) to develop 
and formulate generalizations or rules of grammar; and (d) tc give the 
meaning of words and phrases that cannot be readily defined or ex- 
plained in French. 

3. The sequence of learning French should be: listening, speaking, 
reading, writing. 

4. Pupils should learn the basic sound system of the French 
language in functional expressions before learning to read and write 
it. This should occur during a “pre-reading phase** of audio-lingual 
instruction. 

5. It is recommended that approximately the first 20 class sessions 
of Level I be devoted to the pre-reading phase of French instruction. 
Since the optimum duration of the pre-reading phase cannot be uni- 
formly established for all classes and languages, local decisions by 
experienced teachers and supervisors will be necessary. Such decisions 
will take into account the following considerations: (a) the maturity 
of the pupil, and (b) the particular language being studied. With regard 
to pupil maturity, the pre-reading phase would tend to be longer in 
the lower grades and shorter in the higher grades. With regard to a 
particular language, the . pre-reading phase would tend to be longer 
for languages with Roman alphabets and non-phonetic spelling (French), 
and shorter for languages with Roman alphabets and phonetic spelling 
(German, Italian, Spanish). It would also tend to b? shorter for lan- 
guages with non-Roman alphabets (Hebrew, Russian). 



•See page 89 for t list of routine classroom occasions which provide opportunities for 
using French. 
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6. Grammar should be learned as structural patterns of language, 
with a maximum of drill to automatize responses and a minimum of 
theoretical analysis. It is more important for the pupil to learn French 
than to learn how to discuss it in English. However, meaning should 
never be ignored in favor of mechanical drill and rote memorization. 
Both analysis and analogy should be employed in the learning process. 

7. Among the ^ >als of instruction is the development of the 
ability of direct auditory and reading comprehension. This means that 
translation should be avoided as a teaching procedure. 

8. The necessity for intensive ear training and for habit forma- 
tion in oral expression makes the use of the language laboratory and 
of classroom electronic equipment an essential part of audio-lingual 
teaching and learning. 

9. Visual aids, such as slides, filmstrips, pictures, charts, models, 
costumed dolls, etc., should be employed to teach and drill vocabulary 
and to promote oral production in the French language. 

10. The cultural aspect of the study of French should be integrated 
with the linguistic aspect. Particularly in the early phases, when class 
time is needed for audio-lingual drill, emphasis should be on the 
language itself as a cultural manifestation. However, in order to insure 
common learnings of basic cultural data and insights, specific cultural 
topics are prescribed. 

DEVELOPING THE LANGUAGE SKILLS, LEVELS I AND II 

The methods to be used by the teacher in audio-lingual instruction 
are determined by the aims and guiding principles previously set forth. 
Similarly, all classroom activities must be planned and carried out in 
such a way as to promote these aims and principles. Although the 
teaching suggestions below are' listed separately under the four skills 
which constitute language competence, this is only a procedural con- 
venience and is by no means intended to suggest that these skills are 
separate entities. On the contrary, language learning is an organic 
process in which each skill is dependent upon and reinforces the 
other. Auditory comprehension, for example, involves listening, under- 
standing and, usually, responding by word or deed; hence, the linked 
concept, “audio-lingual*’ skill. Whether the components of this skill 
are taught and learned simultaneously or sequentially, they are always 
interactive and interdependent. 

5 

Ear Training 

In learning French, the listening experience precedes understanding 
and speaking. When the speech sounds that strike the pupil s ears 
are directly linked in his mind with meaning, the pupil may be said 



to comprehend audially what is being spoken, It is the teacher's func- 
tion to establish this direct linkage of sound and meaning by constant 
and repeated exposure of the pupil to the sound of French in the form 
of function idly used basic speech patterns. 

The voice which the beginning pupil will hear is most often that 
of the teacher. Listening to the teacher pronounce phrases and speak 
or read alcud in French, with clarity, distinct enunciation, appropriate 
facial expressions, and with gestures, should induce the pupil to con- 
centrate or, sounds, intonation, stress and meaning. The teacher should 
gradually increase the listening experiences of his pupils by the use of 
discs or tapes in the classroom or in the language laboratory, where 
the pupils can be isolated from listening to their classmates’ mistakes. 
French films and radio and television programs also provide valuable 
ear training when purposefully integrated with class work. 

To develop auditory comprehension the pupil must be trained to 
listen attentively and with discrimination. His ability to listen atten- 
tively depends largely on motivation; his ability to listen with dis- 
crimination depends on knowing what to listen for and intensive prac- 
tice in guided listening. Curiosity and the novelty of learning a foreign 
language may be the initial motivation for listening, but these may 
soon w'ane unless a stronger motivation is established. Such motivation 
depends on (a) the intrinsic interest of what the pupil is listening to; 
(h) its pertinence to his experience; (c) his conscious awareness of the 
puroose of the listening; (d) precise instructions as to what to listen 
for; and (e) gratification resulting from the success of the listening, 

i.e., comprehension. 

In preparing materials and planning activities designed to provide 
ear training, the teacher should be guided by the following principles: 

1. The spoken subject matter should have intrinsic interest and 
should be related to present or poten tial student experience. 

2. Listening should be followed by oral reproduction or responses 
so that the student comes to realize as a matter of direct personal ex- 
pedience that accurate oral reproduction depends in the first instance on 
accurate listening and understanding. 

3. To insure that students know what to listen for, the teacher 
should pro vic-i suitable motivation, based on content, before the first 
listening. After the first listening, there should be an analysis only of 
those sounds and structures which have caused comprehension diffi- 
culties. Repeated listening thereafter will fortify the sound-meaning 
linkage necessary for proper ear training. 

4. A comprehension check should follow the listening experience. 
To be valid in audio-lingual instruction, the comprehension check 



should operate exclusively in French. Translation into English will 
defeat the aim of achieving direct comprehension. 



Speaking 

As already indicated, the ability to speak French is developed 
concurrently with the ability to listen with auditory discrimination and 
comprehension. A pupil must be able to hear and understand before 
he can be trained to imitate what has been spoken. Effective oral 
communication in a given language depends on the ability to produce 
rapidly the characteristic sounds and intonation of that language; in 
other words, the ability to pronounce correctly and without undue 
hesitation the normal structural patterns of the language. Acquiring 
tltis ability is essentially a matter of habit formation, which implies, 
intensive drill. 

From a practical point of view, the development of good pro- 
nunciation by the pupil depend.* on the good pronunciation of the 
teacher and on the teacher’s constant insistence on accurate repetition. 
Until basic habits of speech production have been established through 
guided practice with the teacher, it is advisable not to use recorded 
native speech for mimicry drill. Recorded speech can never adequately 
replace the live example of the teacher because it offers no visible 
clues to articulation and does not react to pupil errors. The key, there- 
fore, to accurate pronunciation and intonation is teacher-guided imi- 
tation and repetition. Beginning with repetition of whole units of oral 
expression, oral skill is gradually expanded through repetitive drill 
designed to give the pupil habitual control of basic forms and struc- 
tures and the ability to vary and transform them automatically, as 
required. 

Speech can be analyzed into articulation, stress, intonation, etc., 
but to the beginning pupil, after being trained to listen and under- 
stand, speech appears as a continuum of meaningful sounds, and it 
should be learned as such. Analysis should be confined to remedial 
purposes and employed only when necessary. No amount of theory 
as to how speech is produced can replace guided practice in actually 
producing it. The fact that one learns to speak by speaking is not 
merely a truism; in audio-lingual instruction it is an inescapable im- 
perative. 

In preparing materials and planning activities to teach pronunci- 
ation and speaking, the teacher* should be guided by the following 
principles: 

1. After initial hearing and understanding, repeated mimicry to 
the point of automatic recall represents the first stage of learning to 
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speiik the foreign language; hence the importance of memorizing dia- 
logues, conversations, action series and responses, 

2, At this stage, frequent choral recitation will overcome shyness 
and maximize participation. Language laboratory techniques may be 
used for mimicry drill but only to fortify what has been previously 
learned by guided imitation of the teacher. Speech analysis should be 
used for eliminating inaccuracies of oral production that do not yield 
to repeated attempts at imitation. 

3. Development of speaking facility follows as the result of growth 
in articulatory control of word-structure patterns. Such control is 
achieved through various types of word and structure drills; e.g., sub- 
stitution, replacement, cued responses, variation, transformation, di- 
rected conversation, and independent responses. 

Rtmling 

After mastering the basic auditory and vocal skills in the ways 
described above, the pupil will have reached a state of "reading readi- 
ness in regard to matter previously heard and spoken. Visual inter- 
ference or blockage due to sound-spelling differences between English 
and the foreign language will generally be minimized as a result of 
pre-reading, p.udio-lingual instruction. Furthermore, just as there is an 
interdependence between understanding and speaking, there is a similar 
interdependence between reading and writing, so that practice in 
writing (e.g., copying, dictation, etc.) will facilitate the visual recog- 
nition of printed words which is essential for fluent reading. 

The transition to the reading of new material can begin in the 
same sequence as posited in the guiding principles for the learning of 
language in general; namely: (a) listening (oral reading or paraphrase 
by the teacher); (b) speaking (oral repetition by pupils; answers to 
questions); (e) reading (first chorally, then individually); and (d) writing 
(completions or whole-sentence answers to content questions). 

INTENSIVE HEADING. Fluency in reading is dependent on quick 
recognition and comprehension of printed words and structure patterns. 
Such recognition will facilitate the rhythmic progression of lateral eye 
movements which is characteristic of fluent reading with comprehension. 
Failure to recognize these patterns results in pauses and regressive 
eye movements which are symptomatic of decoding or translating pro- 
cesses and hence the direct antithesis of fluent reading. In view of these 
factors, teaching the reading of new material should begin with advance 
clearance of possible blocks to pronunciation and comprehension; that 
is, with the study of the pronunciation and meanings of new wc.ds 
and new or complex syntactical items. This should be done by the 
teacher during his first reading or paraphrase and, ideally, should be 
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conducted entirely in French (i.e., by means of synonyms, antonyms, 
examples, definitions and simplified restatement). These items should 
be written on the board, explained and pronounced by the teacher, and 
then repeated chorally by the class to insure correct pronunciation in 
subsequent individual reading and responses. Not until this advance 
clearance of blocks has been accomplished can pupils be expected to 
read new material with fluency and comprehension. 

The following steps are suggested for the intensive reading lesson: 

1. After initial motivation, the teacher paraphrases or reads the 
passage, in whole or in part, asking questions in the foreign language 
to check comprehension. To insure attention, books are closed during 
this first step. 

2. As new words or phrases are encountered, they are listed on 
the board and their meanings taught by means of synonyms, antonyms, 
examples, definitions, cognates, word analysis, contextual inference, 
etc. The teacher leads the class in choral pronunciation of the listed 
items. 

3. Books are opened and the teacher reads a part of the passage 
orally, with suitable expression and dramatic effect. He points out the 
new items on the board as he comes to them in the course of his 
reading. He then leads the class in choral reading of the same selection. 

4. If the content is simple, the teacher may then immediately 
call on individual pupils to read the same selection orally. Otherwise, 
the class first reads the selection silently and the teacher asks compre- 
hension questions before requiring individual oral reading. 

5. The entire passage or story is then read in phases, alternating 
choral, silent, and individual oral reading. If the reading passage is 
lengthy, selected parts of it may be covered by silent reading only, 
according to the procedure explained below under “Silent Reading. 

6. The teacher, or selected pupils, writes questions and/or com- 
prehension exercises on the board, the answers to which will form a 
summary of the entire passage or story. If the passage or story is long, 
a prepared question-slip can be giveu to a pupil at the end of each 
phase of the reading so tliat all questions and answers will be on the 
board by the time the entire passage has been completed. 

SILENT READING. At a later stage, extensive silent reading ot 
new material should be practiced for rapid grasp ot content and greater 
extent of coverage. In silent reading, pupils should be trained in tech- 
niques of inference from cognates, word analysis and context (the 
“intelligent guess’*). Also appropriate at this point is instruction in 
the discriminative use of end vocabularies and of the bilingual die- 
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tionary. Silent reading should be carefully controlled to avoid super- 
fic al sldmniing of the printed text. A recommended procedure is the 
following: after initial motivation, the teacher writes on the board 

, , *!“ gc and ,ine ,imits of the selection to be read; (b) the time 

allowed for completing the reading; (c) clues to clearance of compre- 
hension blocks; and (d) key questions to guide the reading and permit 
self-checking of comprehension. While the pupils read silently the 
teacher circulates around the room to render individual assistant. An 
oral summary based on the key questions, or a written comprehension 
quiz concludes the silent reading lesson. Silent reading may also be 
combined with intensive reading, especially in lengthy reading passages. 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING. Supplementary reading in French 
may be started in Level II and continued at every level thereafter. In 
the beginning, only selections keyed to the textbook, or “plateau” 
readers on the second level, preferably with marginal vocabulary, should 
be used. Readers with high density of new vocabulary and structures 
should be avoided during the early levels. It is also advisable to avoid 
the use of bilingual readers, i.e. t those with alternate pages carrying 
a complete translation of the foreign text. The temptation to read only 
the English is too great for most pupils. 

Outside reading in English is justifiable in foreign language study 
because it enables pupils to explore foreign cultural backgrounds some 
years before they can achieve sufficient mastery in reading French on a 
level comparable to the interest and maturity of their English reading. 

It will therefore help to maintain interest in the study of French, 
contribute to the aim of cultural enrichment and provide correlation with 
other subject areas (English, Social Studies, etc.). Supplementary read- 
ing in English will also enable the teacher to plan a regular schedule 
of homework assignments during the pre-reading phase of audio-lingual 
instruction However, this type of reading is of minor importance 
linguistically because one obviously does not learn to read French 
by reading English. 

An adequate supplementary reading program would require the 
following: (a) provision of a library devoted to foreign languages; (b) 
a generous stock of books, newspapers and magazines, both in English 
and in French, with several duplicates of each title, and Including 
prose, fiction, poetry, drama, travel, biography, science, history, sports, 
etc.; and (c) annotated reading lists classified by levels. 

A recommended procedure is the following: (a) pupils consult the 
reading lists for their particular level and record their choices on slips 
(b) each pupil reads to the class the description of his chosen book and* 
gives a reason for his choice; (c) the teacher sets up a schedule of 
dates for reports, and supplies the class with mimeographed outlines 
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to be filled in by the pupils (see p. 138 for a suggested outline); (d)^ 
interim reports may be given to check on progress and to maintain , 

interest; (e) reports may be oral or written and should follow the 
outline supplied by the teacher; (f) one report per day can be taken 
up in the first few minutes of the lesson. Caution: not more than 
twenty minutes per week should be taken for such reports. | 

The following is a recapitulation of the principles to be observed ;j 

by the teacher in planning activities to promote reading skill and in I j 

selecting or preparing reading materials: ;! 

1. Reading readiness is reached at the end of the pre-reading ! 

phase of audio-lingual instruction; i.e., after the pupils have mastered j 

the basic sound-structure patterns of French. In the beginning, pupils j 

should read only what they have learned to understand and to pro- 
nounce. I 

2. The transition to the reading of new material should be through i 

intensive reading instruction and should follow the learning sequence j 

oi listening and repeating before reading. Blocks to comprehension and ! 

fluency should be cleared up before the reading proper begins. 

3. Silent reading for quick grasp of content should be systematically 

practiced in addition to intensive reading. Definite timing, comprehen- 
sion clues and content questions provide the necessary controls. ! 

4 . Supplementary reading, preferably in French, requires graded ji 

reading matter on about the same level that pupils have attained j| 

through audio-lingual practice and intensive reading. | 

5. Reading matter should have intrinsic interest, cultural value, j 

and should correspond to pupil experience, real or potential. y 

f 

Writing 

The skills of direct comprehension in listening to and in reading j 
French are reinforced by writing what has been heard and seen. Sim- 
ilarly, the correct writing of what the pupil can pronounce may act jj 

as a reinforcement of speaking skill, especially for visual-minded pupils. j 

However, the frequent disparity between sounds and the different ways ’ 

in which they can be spelled, not only within the French language, but i 

as contrasted with English, make it advisable to postpone systematic | 

practice in writing until the pre-reading phase of audio-lingual instruc- ;! 

tion has been completed; i.e. soon after the pupils have been intro- j! 

duced to reading. However, a limited amount of writing in French || 

during the pre-reading phase of instruction may be introduced. Such J 

writing activities are to be treated as a part of word study and may j! 

include labeling or the printing of titles or captions. This may be jj 

done on outline maps, pictures of objects in a room, color charts, l 
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pictures of members of the family, animals, flowers and trees, floor 
plans, furniture, etc. Compiling a picture dictionary is also a valuable 
means of vocabulary learning. Activities of this type are designed to 
promote “writing readiness” and are suitable in Level I as a prelude 
to imitative writing, especially for younger children. 

IMITATIVE WRITING. When first introduced systematically, writ- 
ing should be practiced with subject matter which the pupil has al- 
ready mastered audio-lingually and experienced visually through read- 
ing. Such writing is termed “imitative writing” and consists of copying 
memorized or familiar material. Imitative writing should be practiced 
frequently, using a few key sentences taken from a dialogue, or other 
material, a lessen or two previous to the one currently being learned. 
Writing memorized or familiar material from dictation is a more com- 
plex form of practice which, at this stage, should be done only with 
material that has first been practiced by copying. New material should 
be avoided, since the aim is not to have the pupils synthesize the 
spelling haphazardly, but rather to achieve automatic accuracy in 
reproducing the sound-spelling patterns of French. Using complete 
phrase or sentence units in coherent context will prevent imitative writ- 
ing from becoming a mechanical exercise devoid of meaning. 

DICTATION. A further variation of imitative writing would 
extend to the copying and, later, writing from dictation, of already 
memorized dialogues, dialogue adaptations, drills and rhymes or songs. 
A transition from imitative writing to dictation is “spot dictation," 
in which the teacher reads an entire sentence which the pupil sees 
on his practice sheet, but with one word missing, which he supplies 
in writing. After reading has been introduced, short selections from a 
reading passage may be used for copying practice and for subsequent 
writing from dictation. For dictation purposes, the passage should 
consist of a few lines in context, carefully screened to eliminate un- 
familiar vocabulary and structures. Where such screening would disrupt 
the context, the teacher should write the unfamiliar items on the board 
for the pupils to copy. 

When planning a schedule of dictations, the teacher should keep 
the following in mind: (a) dictation should be given at regular and 
frequent intervals as a reinforcement of auditory comprehension, as an 
aid to retention, as a review, and as a diagnosis of errors; (b) the 
passage selected should be closely related to the particular structural 
point, idiom, or pronunciation topic being taught or reviewed; (c) 
the time element should be carefully controlled so that dictation is 
only part of a larger language learning unit and not an end in itself; 
(d) the same dictation may be given later for re-teaching or testing; 
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(e) the pupil should keep dictations in a notebook so that he will have 
a record of his errors and corrections to be reviewed before the next 
dictation; (f) gifted pupils or native speakers should be trained to give 
dictations and conduct correction work; (g) recorded dictations may also 
be used for dictation practice. 

A suggested procedure for administering dictation is: (a) the teacher 
selects a reliable pupil to write his dictation on the rear board; (b) 
before the first reading, the teacher introduces the passage with a brief 
motivating comment; (c) he reads the efitire passage at normal tempo 
while the pupils listen; (d) at the secoiid reading, the teacher reads 
the passage in breath groups, giving punctui>*ion in th* foreign lan- 
guage, while the pupils write; choral repetition may ensue at this 
point before the pupils write; (e) a third reading follows at normal 
tempo while pupils proofread their work, correcting errors and filling 
in omissions; (£) pupils may then exchange papers for correction; (g) 
the class volunteers suggestions few correcting the work at the rear 
board; (h) corrections are made by the class secretary and the entire 
corrected passage serves as a model for the corrections being made 
by the class; (i) a final critique summarizes the most common errors 
and the techniques for avoiding them in future written work. 

GUIDED WRITING . After the basic sound-spelling patterns of the 
foreign language have been mastered through imitative writing and dic- 
tation, practice in writing short completions or answers may be started. 
Since this intermediate phase in the development of writing skill con- 
sists of short, written responses guided by the teacher, such writing 
practice is termed “guided writing.” Included in this type of writing 
are (a) completions of statements based on dialogues; (b) completions 
of pattern drills; (c) answers to dialogue questions; and (d) answers to 
reading-comprehension questions. Careful grading of all these forms of 
writing stimuli is necessary to keep the written responses on the same 
level which the pupils have attained audio-lingually and visually. 
Progression in difficulty should be gradual so as to minimize errors. 

CONTROLLED WRITING. A subsequent stage of writing practice 
begins with the waiting of directed dialogue; i.e. the teacher instructs 
the pupils, either in English or in French, to write what they would 
say or ask or do in a given dialogue situation. Accurately written re- 
sponses of this type depend on previously acquired facility gained 
through transformation and substitution drills. Since the written responses 
are controlled by the teachers instructions relative to dialogue variation, 
this type of writing practice is called “controlled writing.” Similar 
transformation of dialogue material, controlled by the teacher, includes 



the writing of dictated dialogue with tense or person changes. After 
basic reading skills have been established, further controlled writing can 
be done by rewriting a narrative passage in dialogue form, or vice 
versa. Rewriting a dialogue or reading passage in the form of a letter 
represents a more advanced type of controlled writing. The culminating 
stage of controlled writing is reached with the writing of a summary, 
entirely in the foreign language, either of a dialogue or of a reading 
passage. The summary may first be done orally, with oral or written 
cues supplied by the teacher. Written cues or a phrase outline on the 
board will then control the final summary. 

The following is a summary of the principles to be observed by 
the teacher in planning and carrying out a systematic program to de- 
velop writing skills: 

1. The aim of writing practice is to achieve automatic accuracy 
in reproducing in written form the sound-spelling patterns of the 
French language. 

2. Systematic practice in writing French begins after the pre- 
reading phase of language learning. During the pre-reading phase, a 
program of writing or printing which leads to “writing readiness’* 
may accompany word study. Activities leading to “writing readiness” 
consist chiefly of labeling pictures, charts and maps, and of compiling 
picture dictionaries. 

3. Development of writing skill progresses from simple to increas- 
ingly complex forms of writing practice on the principle of “minimal 
increment"; i.e., the addition of one new feature at a time to reduce 
possibilities of error. 

4. After “writing readiness” activities, the simplest forms of French 
writing practice are copying and writing from dictation of already 
memorized or familiar material; t.e., “imitative writing.” 

5. Dictation of familiar material should be a part of every lan- 
guage learning unit. Passages for dictation should be keyed to the level 
of audio-lingual and reading mastery already attained by pupils. 

6. Next in order of complexity after imitative writing is practice 
in “guided writing’ of tl.orf completions or answers Written responses 
expected of pupil? should not exceed levels already auained. 

7. “Controlled writing” begins with the writing of dialogues and 
progresses to the writing of dialogue adaptations and pattern drills. 
More advanced forms of controlled writing include changes of form from 
narrative to dialogue and vice versa. The writing of cued summaries 
is the final phase that leads to directed composition. 
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PATTCRNS FOR DRILL 



Constructing and! Using Pattorn Drills 

Pattern practice is essentially “the learning of language structure 
through the repetition of utterances in which the patterns (of sound, 
order, form and choice) are either identical or have only small and con- 
sistent differences.” (Politzer: see Bibliography). With many repetitions 
and manipulations of acceptable, meaningful utterances drawn from the 
basic dialogues, pupils perceive the pattern and begin to automatize 
it. Learning is carried on through the language; grammatical analysis 
gives way to learning Y analogy; class time is devoted almost entirely 
to the building of language habits instead of the development of lan- 
guage rules. 

Politzer identifies a pattern or structure as “the common element 
of different sentences or phrases which have the same structural mean- 
ing.” A single sentence, clause or phrase in the foreign language is not 
a pattern in itself but an example of a pattern. The pattern gives the 
grammatical relationships; the structural meaning remains the same 
even when lexical items in the utterance are replaced. In the utterance 
Ce gar^on s’appelle Robert, we may substitute ce jeune hotnme, cet 
homme. cet ( tudiont , cet elbae, etc., for a gflrqon and/or we may sub- 
stitute Ren#, Joseph, Louis, etc., for Robert without altering the basic 
structural meaning or the grammatical relationships. The many new 
responses created from the original pattern example will help to develop 
an automatic response to the overall pattern which has remained 
constant. 



Pattern example: Ce gallon s’appelle Robert. 



Substitution 1. 
Substitution 2. 
Substitution 3. 
Substitution 4. 
Substitution 5. 
Substitution 6. 
Substitution 7. 



Cet elPve 
Ce jeune homme 
Cet homme 
Cet Hudiant 



Rene 



Joseph 

Jean 



The pattern example Ce garfon s'appelle Robert may be 
called a frame with three slots. 



Slot 1 
Ce garqon 



Slot 2 
s'appelle 



Slot 3 
Robert 



In the substitution drill outlined above (a progressive substitution), 
slots one and three are replaced alternately. Earlier drills with the 
pattern example would have comprised a series of substitutions with 
slot one, followed by a series of substitutions with slot three and 
culminating with the progressive substitution. 

Podogoglcal Values of Pattern Drills 

1, Many repetitions and manipulations of authentic patterns of 
speech enable students to automatize responses more rapidly. 

2, Emphasis upon analogy through foreign language patterns pre- 
sented and practiced audio-lingually eliminates obstructive features of 
grammatical dissection and formal terminology. 

3. Students are made to produce correct utterances from authentic 
models; they do not construct or create utterances of their own. 

4. Correction is immediate. 

Dovaloping Pattam Drills 

Many recent foreign language textbooks include in the pupil edition 
and/or in the teacher’s manual a variety of pattern drills. Until such 
texts are adopted uniformly, it will be necessary for the teacher to adapt 
a traditional text, developing patterns as examples from text material. 
The following su gg estions may be useful in the selection of pattern 
examples and in the development of pattern drills. 

1. The model sentence should come wholly or in large part from 
the dialogue or text material. 

2. Select for extensive drill those frames which differ most w idely 
from the native language in sound, order or form. 

3. Drill one structure at a time. 

4. Employ sufficient practice for mastery of the structure being 
drilled. 

\ Conducting Pattam Drills 

1. The drills are to be introduced and conducted orally without 
J reference to the written symbol. 

2. Several choral repetitions of pattern models and variants (pat- 
tern examples with appropriate changes) are made. 

3. Specific instruction -in English if necessary -must be given 
to pupils on the change to be made and the way to make it. 

4. After a sufficient number of complete repetitions, the teachers 
cue is followed by choral, group and individual responses. 
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5. The tempo should be rapid, encouraging immediate responses 
and discouraging analysis or translation. 

6. A grammatical generalization may be given after the drill is 
completed. 

DMofUH ami Itlatwl Drills 

An analysis of a suggested unit for Level I which includes a 
dialogue and a series of related drills will provide concrete suggestions 
for the development of suitable classroom activities. 

The basic dialogue is the “core” of the unit. “It is important for 
drills to be related to actual situations that may be encountered in 
the country or countries where the language is spoken. The relationship 
between the structural patterns and real situations is best determined 
through the medium of the dialogue ” (Belasco; see Bibliography) 

1. The dialogue should be relatively short, consisting of no more 
than eight lines. 

2. No more than two or three roles should be included in a context 
of situational interest to adolescents. 

3. The learning procedure should include: 

a. Exposition or English Equivalencies 
Students should be given the English equivalencies of the 
foreign language utterances to insure comprehension. 

b. Stage One: Dialogue for Listening 

Teacher reads complete dialogue at normal speed several j 
times from various parts of the room as pupils listen. Teacher : d 
reads each utterance several times as pupils listen. I 

c. Stage Two: Dialogue for Learning | 

Utterances are built up cumulatively, often going from the| 
end the sentence to the beginning. Pupils repeat injj 
chorus, in groups, by rows and individually. j 

The backward build-up for Jouons chez mot aujourd’hui\ 

is as follows: t? 

n 

aujourd’hui c 

chez moi aujourd’hui 1 

Jouons chez moi aujourd’hui. | 
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Stage Three: Dialogue for Fluency | 

Each utterance is spoken twice by the teacher with enough 
time allowed between then> so the student can repeat. 
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e. Stage Four: Dialogue for Comprehension 

Repetition of dialogue as presented in Stage One with 
different voices (perhaps recorded on tape). Pairs of in 
dividual pupils may recite roles of the dialogue. 

Suggtittd Dialogue and Drillf, Laval I 

Sugg«it«d Dialogue 



Marie 


1 . 


Jouons chez moi aujourd’hui. 


Louise 


2. 


D’accord. Ou demeures-tu? 


Marie 


3. 


Je demeure avenue Amsterdam numero cent. 


Louise 


4 . 


C’est loin d’ici? 


Marie 


5. 


Non,c’est tout pres. 


Louise 


6 . 


Alors, allons-y. 



Dialogue Adaptation 

The dialogue adaptation helps to personalize the dialogue utter- 
ances and assists in the memorization of the various dialogue lines. 
The structural items and vocabulary of the dialogue are now included 
in questions to individual pupils, in which they assume their own 
identities rather than those of Marie and Louise. In the directed dia- 
logue and relay drills, pupils ask questio ns of the teacher at the teach- 
er’s cue (the simple Detnandez-moi—Demeurez-vous loin d’ici? before 
the more complex Demandez-moi si je demeure loin d’ici.) Pupils are 
also directed to ask questions of their classmates (Demandez a Robert 
s’il demeure loin d’ici.) 

Explanatory Note: Both the formal (vous) and the familiar (tu) 
forms are used in the dialogue and drills presented in this section. 
The teacher uses the formal (vous) form to address the pupil. The 
pupil uses the familiar (tu) form to address a fellow pupil. The pupil 
uses the formal (vous) form to address the teacher. 

1. Personalized Conversation 

Question-answer practice between teacher and pupil based on the 
dialogue. 

T. Je demeure loin d’ici. Est-ce que vous demeutez loin d’ici? 

P. Oui, je demeure loin d’ici. 

2. Relay Drill (Chain Drill) 

Question-answ er practice begun by the teacher and continued from 
pupil to pupil. 

T. Je demeure loin d’ici. Est-ce que vous demeurez loin d’ici? 
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P . Dili, je demeure loin d ici. 

T. Demandez ti Pierre— Est-ce que tu demeures loin d’ici ? 

P . Pierre, est-ce que tu demeures loin d’ici? 

P . Oui, je demeure loin d ’ici. 

3. Directed Dialogue 

Question-answer practice between two individuals directed by the 
teacher. 

T. Demandez-moi— Est-ce que vous derneurez hin d’ici? 

P . Est-ce que vous derneurez loin d’ici, madame? 

T. Oui, je demeure loin d’ici. 

T. Demandez a Marie si elle demeure loin d’ici. 

P . Marie, est-ce que tu demeures loin d’ici? 

P . Oui, je demeure loin d’ici. 

T. Pierre, demandez a Marie si elle demeure loin d’ici. 

P . Marie, est-^° que tu demeures loin d’ici? 

T. Marie, repondez-lui que vous derneurez loin d’ici. 

P . Cui, je demeure loin d ’ici. 

Use the same drills with the following: 

T . Je demeure tout pres. Vous derneurez tout prt*s, Jean? 

P . Oui, je demeure tout pr&s. 

T. Je demeure avenue Amsterdam numtro cent. Oit demeurez- 

vous? 

P . Je demeure avenue St. Nicholas numero vingt. 

Structure Drills 

1. Repetition Drill 

The repetition drill is the basic drill for the presentation of in- 
flectional endings of regular and irregular verbs, new' vocabulary' and 
new structural items. Note that complete meaningful utterances are 
used and that the first and second persons are thoroughly drilled before 
the third person is presented. 

Presentation of Pattern 
Follow r ed by Repetition Drill 

Demeurer 

(Present Tense) 

First and Second Persons —Singular, Plural 
(This exercise should be practiced until the pattern is learned.) 
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Teacher: Pupil: 

Je demeure tout prds. Repeats each line after the 

Nous detfteumns tout prds. teacher. 

Marie et mpi nous demeurons 
tout prts. 

Tu demeurts tout pris. 

Vous demeurex tout prds. 

Marie et toi vous demeurex tout 

prbs. 

2. Substitution Drills 

In this type of drill the pupils are asked to replace the subject in 
the model sentence with a different person, number and/or gender. 
They must then make the proper correlation with the inflectional end- 
ing of the verb demeurer. 



Example: (Person-Number) 
Teacher: 

Nous demeurons loin d’ici. 
Je 

Tu 

Vous 

Marie et toi vous 
Nous 

Marie et moi nous 



Pupil: 

Nous demeurons loin d’ici. 

Je demeure loin d’ici. 

Tu demeurts loin d’ici. 

Vous demeurex loin d’ici. 

Marie et toi vous demeurex loin 
d’ici. 

Nous demeurons loin d’ici. 
Marie et moi nous demeurons 
loin d’ici. 



Other types of substitution drill involve replacements in one or 
another slot in a frame. 

Example : (Phrase) 

Aujourd’hui jouons chex mot . 

Teacher cue: (d VScole } 

Pupil response: Aujourd’hui jouons & Vicole. 

Teacher cue: (d la bibliothdque) 

Pupil response: Aujourd’hui jouons a la bibliothdque. 

The above drills should be used to present the 3rd person, singular 
and plural, of the verb. 
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3. Transformation Drills 



Transformation drills involve changing models from singular to 
plural, from plural to singular, from affirmative to negative, from 
declarative to interrogative, substituting a pronoun for a noun and 
changing from one tense to another. The student should be told in 
English if necessary -wfth models and variants -exactly which changes 



he will be asked to make. 

Example*: 

a. Changing Singular to Plural 
Teacher: 

Notts demeuron* pris d’ici. 

Tu demeures prls d’ici. 

b. Changing Noun to Pronoun 

Marie demeure loin d’ici. 

Pierre et Jean demeurent prls 

d’ici. 

c. Changing from Affirmative 
been taught) 

Je demeure a la campagne. 

Tu demeures d Paris. 

Les Hives demeurent en vtlle. 



and Vice Versa 
Pupil: 

Je demeure prls d’ici. 

Vous demeurez prls d’ici, 

Elle demeure loin d’ici. 

Ils demeurent pres d’ici. 

to Negative (after Negative has 

Je ne demeure pas b la campagne. 
Tu ne demeures pas d Paris. 
Les elevcr ne demeurent pas en 

villi. 



d. Changing from Declarative 

Elle demeure a Paris. 

Ils demeurent en ville. 

Vous demeurez prls d’ici. 



to Interrogative 

Demeure-t-elle a Paris? 
Demeurent-ils en ville? 

Est-ce que vous demeurez prls 

d’ici? 



4. Response Drills 

These are drills in which the answers are patterned after the ques- 
tions and in which the structures and vocabulary of the dialogue can 
be drilled in a natural situation. The order of questions is from the 
simple to the complex: a yes or no response, a choice of items, a cued 
response and finally a complete answer. 

Teacher: Pupil: 

a. Yes-No 



Demeurez-vous prh d’ici, Marie? 
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Oui, je demeure prls d’ici. 

Non, je ne demeure pas pres d ’id. 
Non,je demeure loin d’id. 



b. Choice 

Demeuretil prh ou loin d’ici? 11 demeure pr^s d’ici. 

11 demeure loin d'ici. 

c. Cued 
0 la campagne) 

Ou demeured-elle? Elle demeure a la campagne. 

(a Paris) v 

Ou demeuretoous? Je demeure a Paris. 

d. Complete 

Ou aemeurent-ils? demeurent en ville. 

5. Replacement Drill 

This drill has been described above as a progressive substitution 
drill. Two or more slots are replaced in regular order but only one sub- 
stitution is made at one time. It is a somewhat difficult drill since 
pupils must listen carefully to the cues for different slots and must 
make immediate and accurate replacements in the utterance. Several 
repetitions of this drill are secommended. 



Example: 



Teacher: 



Pierre et Jean demeurent a Paris 

Nous 

pris d'ici 



lls 

Pierre et Jean 



a Paris 



Pupil: 

Pierre et Jean demeurent h Paris. 
Nous demeurent a Paris. 

Nous demeurons pres d'ici. 

Ils demeurent pr$s d'ici. 

Us demeurent 3 Paris. 

Pierre et Jean demeurent & Paris. 



6. Translation Drill 

This drill is used only when the foreign language utterance is 
vastly different from the native language pattern and when the pupil 
has mastered the vocabulary. 



Examples: 

Teacher: 

Je suis d' accord. 
We agree. 

She agrees. 

They agree. 



Pupil: 

Je suis d'accord. 

Nous sommes d'accord. 
Elle est d'accord. 

Ils sont d'accord . 
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Vout n’Stes pas d’ accord. 
They don’t agree. 

She doesn’t agree. 

We don’t agree. 



Nous ne .ommes pas d’accord. 



Vous n’Stes pas d’accord. 
Its ne sont pas d’accord. 
Elle n’est pus d’cccord. 



Jouons chez mot. 

Let’s play at Mary's. 

Let’s study at Peter’s. 
Let’s go to Philip’s. 

Let’s stay at Mary’s house. 



Jouons chez Marie. 
Etudions chez Pierre. 
Allans chez Philippe. 
Restons chez Marie. 



Jouons chez mot. 



7. Expansion Drill 

In this drill, the original sentence is expanded at each step by the 
addition of a word or phrase. 

Example: 

Les enjdnts demeurent pris d’ici. 

L£S ettfants demeurent pris d’ici (t la CinquiSme Avenue. 

Les enfants demeurent prSs d’ici d la CinquiSme Avenue , numero cent. 

TEXTBOOK ADAPTATION 

At the present time the number of pedagogically suitable “ldts” of 
integrated audio-lingual materials is limited. Although new materials 
of this type are being published to an increasing extent, and earlier 
materials are being re-issued in revised editions, they are all in a state 
of transition and must still be considered experimental. It would be 
foolhardy to attempt to replace all present textbooks with materials 
that are still in the experimental stage, even if this were financially 
possible; but a beginning can be made to a limited extent and on a 
trial basis. For the most part, however, it will be necessary for the 
teacher to adapt already available textbooks to the audio-lingual ap- 
proach. 

Fortunately, most of our available textbooks begin with an aural- 
oral approach and contain dialogues and passages that can easily be 
adapted to the new program of instruction. Adaptation of the text- 
book, whether of the old or of the new type, will in any case be neces- 
sary, for there is no one-to-one correspondence between the scope and 
sequence of topics in this bulletin and any presently available textbook 
or new-type kits. 

The adaptation of the beginning lessons of the textbook in the form 
of daily lesson units is of great importance in order to articulate the 
content of pre-textbook instruction with subsequent use of the textbook 
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after reading and writing have been introduced. The adaptation may 
be done by a planning committee of all the teachers of beginning 
classes in a particular language. Patricia O’Connor (see Bibliography) 
recommends the following procedure for this committee: 

1. Determine the number of class periods to be devoted to pre- 
textbook instruction. 

2. Using the present bulletin, make a selective inventory of those 
Level I structures, vocabulary and idioms which can be taught for 
audio-lingual mastery within the time determined above. 

3. Compare this inventory with the beginning lessons of the text- 
book, and record the lesson and page numbers where the inventory 
items occur. 

4. Select from the textbook those dialogues or basic sentences which 
illustrate the inventory items, and construct additional basic sentences 
if necessary. 

5. Divide the list of inventory items and basic sentences into 
one-period presentation units, using the section of this bulletin entitled 
Patterns for Drill as a model. 

6. Provide for recurrence of inventory items in the presentation 
units, and draw up review units after every few presentation units. 

7. Determine appropriate audio-lingual methods for each presen- 
tation unit, using as a model the sections of this syllabus entitled 
Developing the Language Skills, Levels I and II. 

8. Prepare a final teaching script for each daily unit to be pre- 
sented during the entire period of pre-textbook instruction. 

USE OP THE TAPE RECORDER 

Audio-lingual procedures call for specific use of audio aids. Teach- 
ers will, of course, adapt these aids to the particular needs of their 
classes. The most important classroom audio aid is the tape recorder. 
Some suggestions for using the recorder are: 

1. Basic dialogues, vocabulary, and structures may be recorded 
for presentation and for drill. The script should be spaced to allow 
enough time for pupil repetition or response. Such a drill device can 
be used again and again. 

2. Music may be recorded in advance to accompany songs. 

3. Pupils’ speech should be taped at various stages for, recording 
progress and for diagnosing needs for further drill and correction. 

4. Stories based on previous learnings may be recorded for pur- 
poses of testing comprehension. 

5. Material relevant to the course of study may be taped in ad- 
vance and used in the classroom (e.g. WNYE programs). 
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6. For further suggestions regarding taped materials, see the sec- 
tion entitled The Language Laboratory , pp. 196-208. 

|! 

7. The use of taped material should be limited generally to “ 
short periods (10 to 15 minutes). 

j 

Preparation of Tapos by Toachors 

tt 

Operation of the tape recorder requires practice by the teacher. jj 

Help is available in every school to aid teachers not familiar with - 

the operation of the tape recorder. f 

1. Maklnf th«rintT«|M 

a. Learn the mechanics of operating the recorder. 

b. Have a prepared script, such as the basic dialogue or review J 
story of the unit, 

c. The recorded speech must be at normal speed. | 

d. Read the script and then play back the tape and listen to your j 

voice. Your voice will sound strange to you, particularly if you I 
have never heard it on a recording. ji 

e. You may need to experiment with tone and volume control. jr 

Since the recordings on tapes are easily erased, the same I 

tape may be used many times for practice until you master jf 

the techniques and get the results you need. I 

j 

2. Other Sufgettiona for Preparing Tapes 

a. In taping a song for the first time, arrange for the assistance | 

of the music department. | 

b. In taping pattern drills, provide space (pauses) on the tape j 

sufficient for pupil practice of each model expression. j 

c. Taping a variety of voices, male and female, is recommended , 

in ear training so that the pupil does not bccpnie accustomed j 
to hearing only one voice and to comprehending only when 
he hears that voice. j 

HOMEWORK 

A planned schedule of definite homework assignments from the very 
beginning of the French course is essential to inculcate proper study hab- | 
its and to reinforce habits of pronunciation acquired during the first j 
weeks of instruction. Consequently, during the pre-textbook phase, home- j 
weak assignments should be oral and should be based only on material 
the pronunciation, rhythm and intonation of which have been firmly 
established under teacher guidance in the classroom. Only what has 
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been mastered orally in class should be assigned for home practice. 
Ideally, this would entail the provision of individual “take-home” 
recordings which are supplied by many publishers of basic textbooks 
and of so-called “integrated language programs” which include sets of 
tapes and/or recordings to accompany the audio-lingual textbook. 

If individual take-home records are not available, it is advisable, 
during the first few weeks of the pre-textbook phase, to plan area and 
background assignments in English. Brief reports of these assignments 
can be given, one per day, at the beginning of the class period. Suit- 
able topics are: 

1. Orientation discussions by pupils with their parents (What 

are our present-day individual and national needs in 
foreign languages? Why are reading and writing post- 
poned in favor of audio-lingual practice? etc., etc.) 

2. Values of the study of French (cultural, vocational) 

3. Cultural geography of France 

4. French ethnic and language islands in the community and in 

the United States 

5. Exports and imports between France and the United States 

6. United States relations with France (political, cultural) 

7. Contributions of the French nation to the civilization of the 

United States and of the world 

8. French literary masterpieces in English translation 

9. Musical masterpieces by French composers 

10. French celebrities in art, science, industry and politics 

11. French influences in the community (dress, customs, films, 

shops, newspapers, radio programs, cultural organiza- 
tions) 

12. Famous French actors and actresses 

When the “writing readiness” program is instituted, homework 
possibilities are increased. Suitable assignments at this stage are: 

1. Filling in mimeographed outline maps 

2. Labeling news and magazine clippings to illustrate vocabulary 

learned in class 

3. Compiling a picture dictionary 

4 Drawing sketches to illustrate the topic of a dialogue which 
pupils have learned and which they can then describe 
in class in French 

, 5. Making a color chart labeled in French 
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6. Drawing a floor plan of the classroom or of the home, labeling 

rooms, furniture, stc. 

7. Drawing and labeling a costume chart 

8. Making a calendar with the names of the days and months in 

French 

9. Listing and illustrating a menu in French 

10. Pasting coins or stamps on a chart and labeling their names 

and denominations 

11. Drawing up an itinerary of a projected trip to France 

12. Drawing or clipping a picture of a common school or house 

hold appliance, or of a vehicle, giving its French name 

and labeling its parts in French 

13. Making a dummy passport, with the pupil’s picture and requisite 

data 

14. Making a drawing of the human figure and labeling the parts 

of the body in French 

When reading is introduced, homework assignments may be given 
for the reading of dialogues, of selected reading passages, ami of con- 
trolled or original dialogues or skits. In the beginning stages of writing 
instruction, assignments will include copying of selected material that 
has been mastered audio-lingually and visually. This will be followed 
by written homework involving pattern drills, variations, substitutions, 
transformations and complete answers to dialogue and to reading com- 
prehension questions. Assignment of selected textbook exercises will 
become a regular feature of homework after reading and writing have 
been introduced. 

The general principles to be observed in planning and assigning 
homework are: 

1. Homework should be based on what has been learned in class. 

2. Oral practice of the assignment in class should always precede 

work that the pupils are to do at home. 

3. Homework should be properly motivated and precise directions 

given as to the extent of the work and the operations 
to be performed. 

4. The assignment should not be too complex or too lengthy. 

5. Provision should be made for individual differences; i.e. an 

extra amount, or a more difficult exercise, should be 
made optional for extra credit. 

6. Correction of homework under teacher supervision should fol- 

low regularly after each assignment. 
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THE TEACHING OF CULTURE 

INTRODUCTION. Culture is a many-faceted study thr embraces 
the social sciences, anthropology, and the arts. Aspects of culture treated 
by the social sciences are chiefly history, geography, economics and 
politics. Anthropology, or the science of human behavior, studies a 
much broader field which includes the whole cultural environment of a 
linguistic area; e.g. social organization, ethnic characteristics, modes of 
behavior, education, customs, folkways, value systems, etc. Pertinent 
to the arts are the study of literature, music, dance, sculpture, architec- 
ture, etc. Considering its many ramifications, the field of cultural study 
is so vast that it presents a problem of selection and time scheduling 
to the foreign language teacher, whose main concern must be the 
teaching of the foreign language itself. 

Attempting to superimpose a complete course in French culture 
upon the time-consuming business of teaching French is obviously 
impossible within the time allotted. Selecting a few random topics of 
culture such as writers, musicians, scientists, statesmen, etc. t is also 
unsatisfactory, for this generally leads to fragmentary knowledge. How- 
ever, if we follow the suggestion of Politzer ( see Bibliography), and 
define culture as the totality of the ways of life of a language com- 
munity, and if we view language as the essential medium for its ex- 
pression, then we affirm the identity between language and culture 
which makes teaching the one tantamount to teaching the other. In 
other words, we can teach the foreign culture in and through the 
foreign language itself. By integrating language with culture, French 
teachers may rest assured that ii iching the French language, they 
will ipso facto be teaching Fre. h culture; moreover, they will be 
teaching an aspect of culture whic’i lies within their special province 
and which, usually, is not taught by teachers of related subjects, e.g. 
social studies. 

LANGUAGE AS CULTURE. From the point of view of language 
as culture, the cultural subject matter to be taught is contained in the 
basic textbook or in the materials of instruction. The dialogues learned 
during the pre-textbook phase contain cultural data which are integral 
with language. For example, an inevitable concomitant of teaching the 
forms of address is teaching the social customs and situations which 
determine the use of one form rather than another. The very rules for 
using the forms of address afford cultural insights as to the psychology 
of the foreign people, their attitudes of respect for elders and strangers, 
their sensitivity to nuances of speech reflecting family relationships, 
degrees of intimacy, and differences of age and of social status. All of 
these insights represent cultural data which are taught integrally with 
linguistic skills. 
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CULTURE IN THE PRE-READING PHASE. In order to teach 
culture in terms of insights into the ways of life of the foreign people 
as reflected in iheir everyday speech, the teacher should make an in- 
ventory of culture-laden structures, vocabulary, idioms, proverbs, say- 
ings, etc. which occur in the lessons to be covered audiodingually 
during the pre-reading phase. Alter e’ach such item, the teacher should 
note its cultural implications, as was done above with the forms of 
address. The list of linguistic-cultural topics so derived, furnishes the 
cultural subject matter to be taught and tested during the pre-reading 
phase. Most of the following topics suggested to the teacher have been 
abstracted from a cultural inventory by Nelson Brooks (see Biblio- 
graphy). 



Linguistic-Cultural Topics 

1. forms of address 

2. greetings and farewells 

3. polite phrases 

4. intonation and meaning 

5. use of expletives 

6. levels of speech 

7. the number system 



8. cognates and loan-words 

9. word formation 

10. proverbs and sayings 

11. rhymes, jingles and songs 

12. classroom expressions 

13. formulas for introductions 

14. phrases used in telephoning 



No attempt has been made to apply these topics to any particular 
textbook. Each teacher will adapt these suggested topics to the text- 
book or materials being used. Only those topics which actually occur 
in the teacher’s own inventory should be taken up during the pre-read- 
ing phase. Topics snould be treated in their natural dialogue context. 
Cultural contrasts and comparisons should be bro 'ht out by reference 
»o pupils* experiences. To avoid excessive explan .?- c ons in English, ap* 
propriate responses in French and appropriate actions and behavior 
should be the criteria for judging whether pupils have learned, in a 
functional sense, the linguistic-cultural implications ot a dialogue 
situation. Whenever possible, the teacher should make use of audio- 
visual aids keyed to the textbook or teaching materials; e.g. disc- or 
tape-recorded dialogues accompanied by slides or filmstrips, and sound- 
films providing an authentic cultural background to French speech. 



CULTURE IN READING AND WRITING READINESS ACTIV- 
ITIES. As was indicated in previous sections of this bulletin, a cer- 
tain amount of reading in English, and ot writing in either English 
or in French, would be done during the pre-reading phase ot instruc- 
tion. Reading and writing, at this early stage, were referred to as 
“reading readiness*’ and “writing readiness * activities. It was reeom- 
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mended that these activities should not be overemphasized at the 
j expense' ot language learning practice. 

j One ot the principal values of these activities is that they permit 

the exploration of cultural backgrounds beyond the strictly linguistic- 
j cultural topics suggested above. Outside reading in English, for exam- 
I pie, could conceivably range over the entire gamut of French culture 
f limited only by the time available and the maturity of the pupil! 
Map-making could tie in with geography and travel; making a calen- 
dar, with holidays and festivals; drawing and labeling an anatomical 
chart, with physical exercise and health; drawing a costume picture, 
with iiiitiv e gurb and contrasts in dress and glooming; etc, 
j In planning and assigning such activities and projects, economy 

ot time should be a guidirg principle. It is neither necessary nor ad- 
visable, at this stage, to treat these topics exhaustively. The systematic 
study of culture need not begin until later, when it can be done en- 
tirely in French via a cultural reader. 

: For detailed suggestions as to projects and activities during the 

I Pre-reading phase, see the preceding sections entitled Supplementary 
Reading , p. 15, Writing $ page 16; and Homework , page 30. 

I 

5 CULTURE INTEGRATED WITH READING AND WRITING 

I! hl th * se f ond halt Level I, after reading and writing have been 
introduced, the range of cultural topies will be widened to include 

6 some which are not strictly of the linguistic-cultural type given above 

j: Tnese cultural topies will still inevitably retain linguistic overtones, 

f V il | ICreaSilig em P bas * s will be placed on the situations and content 
ot dialogues and reading material. In many up-to-date foreign language 
textbooks' for secondary' schools, this content deals with features of 
? everyday life in the foreign country in situations comparable to those 
which confront American youngsters of high school age. Again the 
| teacher is ca «fioned not to engage in an exhaustive treatment of culture 

I toP 108 - Only those which occur in the textbook being used should 

be taken up. 

In addition to the broad ei rural insights and apprr rtions af- 
j torded by the foregoing cultural topies, both linguistic and situational 
specific cultural data for Levels I arid II are listed under the Content 
an f f 0pe tor these levels (pp. 53-59; 72-74). This is done to provide 
a body of common learnings dealing with French culture for all pupils 
in Levels I and II, no matter in which division or grade they happen 
to oe. Similarly, cultural data for subsequent levels are given under 
Content and Scope in each level. 

THE TEACHING OF CULTURE IN LEVEL II. The same 
general principles already established for the teaching of culture in 



the various stages of Level I should govern the theory and practice of 
teaching culture in Level II. Topics already begun may now be re- 
sumed, but previously acquired knowledge and insights should be 
rounded out and enriched. Culture topics or cultural lessons in the 
textbook should be taken up or elaborated when they become per- 
tinent as a result of pupils’ interests, observations and experiences. 

In addition, some of the previously treated topics which may have 
been omitted can now be taken up if they occur in the lessons of 
Level II. As previously stated, cultural topics are listed under Con- 
tent and Scope , Levels I and II, pp. 53-59; 72-74. These should serve 
as a checklist for the teacher to determine which topics have been 
omitted. However, whether the topic is old or new, its treatment 
should be integrated with the teaching of the French language, should 
emphasize features of everyday life in France and, above all, should 
aim at the acquisition of insights and appreciations rather than an 
agglomeration of miscellaneous facts. It may be reasonably assumed 
that by the end of Levels I and II, pupils will have acquired in the 
ways suggested above, an experience-based, functional body of knowl- 
edge, insights and appreciations that fulfill the cultural aims posited 
for these levels. 

Below is a summary of the principles and practices to be observed 
by the teacher in planning and teaching the program of cultural study: 

1. Language is the essential medium by which the members of a 
speech community express the whole complex of their ways of life, 
which constitutes their culture. 

2. The study of culture, therefore, is to be viewed from the perspec- 
tive of everyday life in the foreign speech community in situations 
comparable to those which confront American pupils. 

3. The aim of cultural study is to acquire understanding, insights, 
attitudes and appreciations rather than encyclopedic information. 

4. Since language is fraught with cultural meanings, the approach 
to the study of culture should be through the foreign language, i.e. 
the cultural implications of linguistic elements. 

5. As far as possible, culture should be taught in the French 
language as a concomitant of teaching linguistic skills. Appropriate 
responses in French and appropriate actions and behavior may be taken 
as evidence of functional understanding of the implications of a cultural 
sifuauon. 

6. The tur then - study of culture is rounded out and enriched by 
activities, projects and reports based on pupils' interests, observations 
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and experiences, and made pertinent by cultural references in the text- 
book and by current allusions in mass media of information. In addi- 
tion, to insure acquisition of common learnings, specific cultural data 
are listed for all pupils under Content and Scope for each level. 

7. Audio-visual aids should be geared to the textbook or teaching 
materials. The classroom should evoke the atmosphere of the foreign 
culture through pictures, charts, posters and displays, preferably made 
or contributed by pupils. 

CONTENT AND SCOPE, LEVEL I 
Grammatical Structural 

The structures listed in Levels I and II are to be taught for mastery 
within the limits indicated. The model sentences and phrases are illus- 
trations of the applications intended. This does not preclude the occur- 
rence, in a particular level, of structures other than those listed here; 
but such other structures are not to be drilled for mastery'; they are to 
be treated as vocabulary items. Following this principle, the teacher 
may make use of whatever vocabulary and patterns are natural in a 
particular dialogue, limiting intensive drill only to those items which 
appear in this list. 

L«v«l I: Fir*t Half 

1. Articles 

a. Definite 

b. Indefinite 

c. Contraction with a 

d. Contraction with de 

e. Use of de to show possession 

2. Nouns 

a. Gender and number 

b. Formation of regular plural 

3. Pronouns 

Subject pronouns, including ce 

4. Adjectives 

a. Agreement and position 

b. Possessive 

5. Negatives 
Ne . . . pus 



6. Verb Structures 

a. Present tense of First Conjugation: affirmative, negative, inter- 
rogative; use of est-ce que 

b. Present tense of the following irregular verbs: avoir, Ptre, alter, 
faire, dire 

c. Use of voici , voild, il y a 

d. Common idioms with avoir Sire, faire 

e. Imperative forms as needed, including usseyez-vous, assieds-toi, 
levez-vous, Idve-toi 

7. Numerals 

a. Cardinals: 1 to 100 

b. Simple arithmetical expressions 

c. Ordinals: 1 to 10 

8. Time Expressions 

a. Telling time 

b. Days, months, and seasons 

c. Dates; age 

Laval It Second Half 

1. Articles 

a. Partitive: simple affirmative, simple negative 

b. With parts of body, and clothing 

c. With parts of the day 

d. • Omission with cent, tnille 

2. Nouns 

Irregular plurals, including nouns ending in -al, -eau, -s, -x, -z, 
as they occur 

3. Pronouns 

a. Single direct and indirect objects, including en 

b. Interrogative: qui, que, qu est-ce que 

c. Demonstrative: ceci, cela, ga 

d. Disjunctive: with possessive adjective (mon livre h mot), with 
Stre (ce livre est ct moi), with objects of prepositions, with 
compound subjects, as they occur 

4. Adjectives 

a. Irregular feminines, including adjectives ending in -c, -f, -x, -en, 
-on, -er, -el, -et, and others as they occur; isolated irregular 
forms to be presented first as vocabulary items; i.e. the feminine 
of blanc, long, gros, sec, jrcAs, etc , 
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b. Interrogative: quel, etc. 

e. Demonstrative: ce, cet , cette, ces, with and without -ci and -Id 
d. Comparison: regular; some irregular (bon, mauvais) 

5. Adverbs 

a Those frequently used as vocabulary'; e.g. bien, mal, seulement, 
vite, etc. 

b. Regular comparisons 
o. Use of done with imperatives 

6. Negatives 

Ne . . . jamais 

7. Verb Structures 

a. Present tense of the three regular conjugations (all four forms — 
affirmative, negative, interrogative, interrogative— negative) 

b. Formation and use ot the three tonus ot the imperative 

c. Present tense (all four forms) of the following irregular verbs: 
lire, ecrire, voir, mettre, couloir, venir (revenir, devenir), prendre 
(comprendre, apprendre), sortir, partir, boire, ouvrir 

d. Compound past (Passe compose) of the three regular conjuga- 
tions and of the irregular verbs studied in Level I, first and 
second half 

e. Agreement ot the past participle ot verbs conjugated with 
etre: alter, arriver, entrer, partir, sortir, rester, tomber, venir, 
monter, descendre 

f. Orthographical changing verbs as needed 

g. Pour a- infinitive; alter (present) + infinitive; couloir (present 
and conditional ot courtesy) infinitive 

8. Numerals 

a. Cardinals: 101 to 1,000 

b. Ordinals: II to 20 

Topical Vocabulary Lists, Lovol I 

These topical vocabulary lists represent selected items taken from 
the alphabetical lists and grouped around specific topics to facilitate 
conversation and composition. They do not include idiomatic expressions, 
which can be found on pages 46-47. 

1. SCHOOL 

l eccle le gargon commencer 

le lycee lajeunefille arnver (a) 
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W' 



II 



la classe 
la sail? d? classe 

V&live 

2. CLASSROOM 

la parte 
lafenetre 

lemur 

le tableau noir 

3. LESSON 

la lefon 
le livre 
la page 

I'image 

le cahier 

4. HOMEWORK 

les devoirs 
lemot 

la phrase 
la faute 
le travail 

LANGUAGE 

la langue 

Vanglais 
lejranqais 

Vespagnol 
l 'allemand 



6. FAMILY 

lafamille 

le pete 
la mfre 
lefils 

la fill? 



le professeur 

ttre 

avoir 



le pupitre 
le bureau 
la carte 
la craie 



le papier 
le crayon 
la plume 
Vencre 
le stylo 



l ’ exercice 
le voeabulaire 



la question 

Ityeponse 

exrjliquer 



Vitalien 
Vhebreu 
le russe 
purler 



l 'enfant 
le frt're 
la soeur 
le grand-pere 
la grand-mere 




7. RELATIVES AND FRIENDS 



Voncle 
la tante 



le nom 



le voisin 
la voisine 
le camarade 



quitter 

attendre 



la cloche 
sonner 
ic 'outer 
montrer 



facile 

difficile 

etudier 

apprendre 



repeter 

corriger 

Ucrire 



dire 

traduisez 

lire 

comprendre 



Vhomme 
la femme 
le mart 
aimer 



Vami 
le cousin 
la cousine 
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OCCUPATIONS 



I artiste 


le president 


le tailJeur 


Vouvrier 


le professeur 


le vendeur 


VingSnieur 


te boulanger 


la vendeuse 


le medecin 


le boucher 


le soldat 


ledocteur 


l "Spider 




COLORS 


la couleur 


rouge 


brun 


blanc, blanche 


jaune 


gris 


noir 

bleu 


vert 


rose 


CLOTHING 


le chapeau 


le mouchoir 


le sac 


le manteau 


la poche 


la chemise 


la robe 


les gants 


le pantalon 


lajupe 


les bas 


porter 


la blouse 


les chaussettes 


mettre 


la cravate 


les souliers 


enlever 


DAYS 


lundi 


jeudi 


dimanche 


mardi 


vendredi 




mercredi 


samedi 




MONTHS 


Janvier 


mat 


septembre 


f Sorter 


juin 


octobre 


mars 


juillet 


novembre 


avril 


aottt 


dScembre 


SEASONS AND HOLIDAYS 




lasaison 


Vautomne 


la jete 


le printemps 


Vhiver 


Noel 


V6te 


les vacances 


Pdques 


CARDINAL NUMBERS 


■ 


le numero 


cent un 


mille 


zero 


deux cents 


un million 


1100 


deux cent un 


mil (date) 
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15. ORDINAL NUMBERS 



premier 


cinqutime 


huitieme 


deuxieme 


sixtime 


neuvieme 


troisieme 


septtime 


dixtime 


quatrieme 






16. ARITHMETIC 






et 


plus 


Vaddition 


par 


moins 


compter 


font 


fvis 




17. TIME 






Vheure 


le soir 


aujourd’hui 


la minute 


la nuit 


hier 


le jour 


la semaine 


domain 


le matin 


le mois 


prochain 


midi 


Van 


demi 


l ’apres-midi 


Vannee 


quart 


lafois 






18. ANIMALS 






l ’animal 


le chien 


la cache 


le chat 


le cheval 


l ’ oiseau 


19.FRUITS AND FLOWERS 




I’arbre 


le fruit 


la rose 


lafeuille 


la pomme 


planter 


la plante 


la banane 


la peche 


lafleur 


la poire 


la fraise 


20. NATURE 






la terre 


le soldi 


la rivtire 


le monde 


la lune 


lefleuve 


V ocean 


Vetoile 


le lac 


le del 


la montagne 


voir 


l’air 


laforH 


regarded 


21. COUNTRY AND SEASHORE 




la campagne 


lejardin 


la mer 


le village 


la route 


la plage 




lif 
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taferme 
le paysan 


lechemin 


nager 


22. PARTS OF THE BODY 




hi figure 
le corps 
la tSte 
les yeux 
I’oeil 


le nez 
la bouche 
les oreilles 
la langue 
les dents 


la main 
les bras 
les pieds 
les jambes 


23. HEALTH 






la sante 
la maladie 

lafitvre 

le coeur 

Vhbpital 


Vinfirmibre 

fatigue 

bien 

mal 


fort 

faible 

guerir 

enrhume 


24. WEATHER 






le temps 
le vent 


la neige 
la glace 


le parapluie 
il pleut 


25. THE HOUSE 






la tnaison 
Vappartement 
le salon 
la salle de bain 
l etage 
Ve scalier 


le concierge 
la clef 

la salle a manger 
la cuisine 
le plafond 
le plancher 


la chambre 
entrer 
sortir 
habiter 
demeurer 


26. FURNITURE 






les me'ibles 
la chaise 
la table 


la lampe 
la lumiere 


larmoire 
le lit 


27. ACTIONS 






se lever 
se laver 
sbabiller 
se cosher 
euvoyer 
rendre 


fermer 

ouvrir 

prefer 

choisir 

travailler 

penser 


trouver 

courir 

tomber 

punir 

obeir 

commeticer 



28. MEALS 



le repas 


la serviette 


apporter 


le petit d&jeuner 


Vassiette 


preparer 


le dPjeuner 


le couteau 


dijeuner 


le dtner 


lafourchette 


manger 


la carte 


la cuiller 


servir 


le g argon 


la tasse 


couper 


le restaurant 


finir 




29. FOOD 






le pain 


le set 


le sucre 


le beurre 


I’oeuf 


lefromage 


la viande 


les Mgumes 


le gateau 


le poisson 


les pommes de terre 


vouloir 


le potage 


les hors-d’oeuvre 




30. BEVERAGES 






I’eau 


le lait 


boire 


le thie 


le v in 


remplir 


le cafe 


le verre 


plein 


le chocolat 


la bouteille 


vide 


31. THE CITY 






h ville 


la rue 


la lettre 


le pare 


le quarter 


traverser 


le boulevard 


le metro 


admirer 


Vavenue 


Vagent 




32. BUILDINGS AND 


MATERIALS 




le batiment 


le musec 


le bois 


le toil 


le chctteau 


lefer 


le pont 


l egiise 


la pierre 



33. SHOPPING 



le magasin la boulangerie coder 

la boutique lenicerie avheier 

lemarcM leprix prendre 

le morc^and Vargent vendre 

le client cottier cher 



X 
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34. SOCIAL RELATIONS 



monsieur 


Vanniversaire 


parler 


madame 


pleurer 


demandet 


mademoiselle 


rire 


repondre 


nt 


entendre 


Stouter 



COUNTRIES AND NATIONALITIES 




le pays 


S 

les Etats-Unis 


americain 


la capitate 


VAngleterre 


anglais 


Vhistoire 


la France 


fran^ais 


le drapeau 


Vltalie 


italien 


Vhabitant 


VEspagne 


espagnol 


LOCATIONS 


nord 


est 


a droite 


sud 


ouest 


a gauche 


TRAVEL 


le train 


Vautobus 


venir 


le chemin defer 


le billet 


monter 


Vavion 


la g are 


descendre 


le bateau 


lliotel 


partir 


Vauto 


donner 


voyager 


la voiture 


alter 




AMUSEMENTS 


la mmique 


la radio (T.S.F.) 


danser 


le cinema 


la promenade 


jouer 


lefilm 


la bicyclette 


faire 


le theatre 


la balle 


s’amuser 


la television 


chanter 




WHEN? 


* 




quand 


toujours 


apres 


jamais 


vite 


alors 


souvent 


avant 


maintenant 


bientdt 


longtemps 
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40. WHERE? 


Oil 


derriere 


vers 


la 


loin (de) 


sur 


ici 


prds (de) 


sou* 


devant 


partout 




41. QUANTITY 


plusieurs 


peu (de) 


moins (de) 


9 

tout 


beaucoup (de) 


combien (de) 


chaque 


plus (de) 


trbs 


trap (de) 


assez (de) 


rien 


tant (de) 



idiomatic Expressions 

Uvil I: First Half 

1. a droite 

2. h gauche 

3. d haute voix 

4. h la main 

5. a la page 

6. d l ’&cole 

7. aller bien 

8. avoir . . . an(s) 

9. avoir chaud 

10. avoir faim 

11. avoir f raid 

12. avoir raison 

13. avoir soif 

14. avoir tort 

15. h voix basse 

16. C’est aujourd’hui . . . 

17. Comment allez-vous? 

18. Trbs bien, merci. Et vous? 

19. Comment dit-on . . . ? 

20. Comment vous appelez-vous? 

21. Je m'appelle . . . 

Lml 1: Second HoK 

1. (a) bon marehe 

2. ci cote de 

3. d la fin 

4. b la ligne 



22. De rien. 

23. faire beau (Ilfait beau.) 

24. faire chaud (Ilfait chaud.) 

25. faire firoid (II fait firoid.) 

26. liny a pas de quoi. 

27. il y a 

28.ilya (deux ans) 

29. merci (bien) 

30. nest-ce pas? 

31. Platt-il? 

32. Que veut dire cela? 

33. Quel age avez-vous? 

34. Quelle heure est-il? 

35. II est une heure . 

36. Il est deux Iteures. 

37. Il est midi. 

38. Il est minuit. 

39. s'il vous plait 

40. void 

41. voilh 



5. A quelle heure . . . ? 

6. A qui est . . .? 

7. a temps 

8. au bas de 



§ 9. au contraire 

I 10. <iii haut de 

| 11. avoir besoih de 

| 12. avoir honte 

i 13. avoir mal d la tete 

| 14. avoir, peur ^ 

15. avoir sommeil 
jj 16. bien entendu 

l 17. Ceja m'est egal. 

jj* 18. Cela nefait Hen. 

l! 19. dans huit jours 

jj 20. daujourdhui en huit 
I 21. de bonne heure 

| 22 .de Vautre cbte (de) 

! 23. en franfais * 

f 24. en retard 

I 25. entrer dans 

I 26. en ville 

. 27. etre a . - 

| 28. faire attention 



29. faire du soldi 

30. faire du vent - ’ 

31. faire une made 

32. faire un voyage 

33. II y avait une fois . . 

34. le matin 

35. le soir 

36. par ici 

37. par lb 

38. peu a peu 

39. Qu it est beau! 

40. sortirde 

41. tous les deux 

42. tout a coup 

43. tout d Vheure 

44. tout de meme 

45. tout le monde 

46. tout de suite 

47. tout le temps 



1 

| Alphabetical Checklist, level I Vocabulary 

i _ • 

jj This alphabetical list represents the minimum vocabulary to be 
| learned in French, Level I. It is based on the lists of the previous 

| New York City and New York State syllabi, Le Frangais Fundamental, 

X Premier degrS, and the empirical decisions of the French Syllabus 
I Revision Committee, guided by recommendations of the teachers in 
j; the field. This list provides a checklist for the teacher in selecting 
jj words for mastery from the textbooks used by the class, and ‘in select- 
ing words for uniform or city-wide examinations. 
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amhicain 


appartement 


! addition 

t 


% 1 


ami 


- * s'appeler 


\ admirer 

t 




amie 


apporter 


j bge 




samuser 


apprendre 


j agent . 

J 




an 


. aprbs . 


! aider 




anglais 


aprds-midi 


| aimer 




Angleterre 


arbre 


air 




animal 


armoire 


[ allemand 




annte 


arriver 


alter 




anniversaire 


artiste 


! alors 




aobt 


asseyez-vous 









asset, 


' boulangerie 


dnbna 


assieds-toi 


boulevard 


drtq 


assiette 

attend** 


bouteMe' . 
boutique * 


driquante * ' 
dnquante et un 


ati 


bras 


cinquante-deux 


oujourd’hui 


bruit ■ 


dnqui&ne 


aussi 


brun 


classe 


auto 


bureau 


clef 


autobus 




client 


automne 


caji 


cloghe 


dutre 


cahier 


coeur 


aux 


' camarade 


combien ‘ 


avant 


campagne 


comma 


avec 


capitate 


commencer 


avenue 


carte 


comment 


avion 


ce, cet, cette 


comprendre 


avoir 


ceci 


compter 


avril 


cela, fa 


concierge 




cent 


content 


balle - • 


cent un 


corps 


banane 


centi&ne 


corriger 


has 


ces 


se coucher 


bas (stocking) 


chaise 


couleur 


bateau 


chombre 


couper 


bdtiment * 


chanter 


courir 


beau, bel, belle 


chapeau 


court 


beaucoup 


chaque 


cousin 


beurre 


chat 


cousine 


bicyclette 


chhteau 


coutcau 


bien 


chaud 


cotiter 


bientot 


chaussette 


crate 


billet 


chemin 


cravate 


blanc 


chemin de fer 


crayon 


blanche 


chemise 


cuiller 


bleu 


cher 


cuisine 


blond 


chtrchet 


. 


blouse 


cheval 


dans 


boire 


cheveux 


„ danser 


bois 


chez 


de 


bon, bonne 


chien 


debout 


bonjour 


chocolat • . 


decembre 


boucke 


choisir 


didder 


boucherie 


chose 


dijeuner 


boulanger 


del 


domain 



y 
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demander 

demeurtr 

demi 

deni 

dentist# 

dernier 

derribre 

des 

descendre 

deux 

deux cents 
deux cent uti 
deuxi&ne 
deux mille 
decant 
devenir 
devoirs 
difficile 
diligent 
dimanche 
dtner 
dirt 
disque 
divisS par 
dix 

dix-huit 
dix-huitibne 
dixibne 
dix-neuf 
dix-ncuviemc 
dix-sept 
dix- sept time 
docteur 
doigjt 
donner 
dottze 
douzibme 
drapeau 
du 

eau 

Scole 

ecouter 






Retire 

Sglise 

(live 

elle, tiles 
«• employ 4 

en 

encre 

enfant 

enfin 

enletjer 

enrhume 

ensemble 

entendre 

entrer 

envoyer 

fpicerie 

Spicier 

escalier 

Espagne 

espagnol 

est 

et 

Stage 

Ittats-Unis 

6tS 

Stoile 

etre 

etudier 

eux 

exercice 

expliquer 

facile 
faible 
faire 
famille 
fatigue 
faute 
femme 
feneire - . 
fee 

ferme (farm) 
ferrner 



fHe 

feuille 

fierier 
fibvre ** 
figure 
fille 
film 
fils 
fintr 
fleur 
fleuve 
fois " 
font- 
fort 
forU 

fourchette 
fiaise 
fiangais 
France 
fibre 
fioid J 
fiomage ' 
fiuit 

gai 

gant 

gprqon (boy) 
g argon (waiter) 
g are 
gateau 
glace 
gorge 
grand 
grand-mbre 
grand-pbre 
gris 

gros, grosse 
gufrir 

s'liabiller 

habitant 

habiter 

haut 

hSbreu 
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future 
heurtux 
hier ' ’ 
histotre 
hiver . 
homtne 
hbpital 
hors-d'oeuvre 
h&tel 
twit 

huitiime 

ici 

il , ib 
image 
injirmiere 
ingtnieur 
intelligent 
Italic 
italien 

jamais 

jambe 

janvier 

jardin 

jaune 

je. 

jeter 
jeudi 
jeune 
jeune jtlle 
joli 
jouer 
jour 
journal 
joumee 
juillet 
juin 
jupe 
jusque 

kilo 

la 

?a 
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lac 

laid 

laisser * 

Uiit 
lampe 
langue 
se laver 
le 

leqon 

Ugume 

les 

lettre 

leur 

leur, leurs 
se lever 
Ibte-ioi 
levez-vouc 
lire 
lit 

livre 

loin 

long , longue 
longtemps 
lui 

lum&re 

lundi 

lune 

lucie 

madame 

mademoiselle 

magasin 

mai 

main 

maintenant 

mats 

maison 

mol 

rhalade 

maladie 

malheureux 

manger 

manteau 



marchand 

nutrchi 

marcher 

mardi 

man 

mars 

matin 

mauvais 

me 

mechant 

medecin 

mer 

mercredi 

m&re 

metro 

» * 

mettre 

meubles 

midi 
mieux 
mil (date) 
mille 
million 
minute 
moi 
moins 
mois 

mon, ma, mes 
monde 
monnaie 
monsieur 
montagne 
awnter * 
montre 
mot 

mouchoir 
multiplie par 
mur 
musie 
musique 

nager 

n£ 

ne . . . jamais 
ne . . . pas 



S 

f 

sf 

M 
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neige 

neuf 

neuviime 

nez 

Noel 

noir 

nom 

non 

hord ' . 
notre, nos 
nous 

* 

nouveau, nouvel, 
novemb re 
nuit 
numiro 

obiir 

octan 

octobre 

oeil 

oeuf 

oiseau 

on 

oncle 

onze 

onztbne 

oreille 

ou 

oil 

ouest 

oui 

ouvrier 

ouvrir 



page 

pain 
pantalon 
papier 
, Pctques 
par 

parapluie 
pare 







paree que 
paresseux 
parler 
partir 
part out 
pas ,n u! 
pauvre 
pays 

paysan 
piche (peach) 
picker 
nouvelle penser 
perdre 
pins 

personne 

-petit 

petit dejeuner 

peu 

peut-itre 

phrase 

pied 

pierre 

plafond 

plage 

plancher 

plante 

planter 

plein 

pleurer 
il pleut 

plume 

plus 

plusieurs 

poche 

poire 

poisson 

ponime 

pomme de terre 

pont 

porte 

porter 

potage 

pour 




. 




pourquoi 

pouvoir 

pricis 

premier, premiere 
prendre 
priparer 
pris de 
president l 
pr&ter 
printemps 
prix 

. prochain 
prqfesseur 
promenade 
puis 
punir 
pupitre 

quand 
quarante 
qua, -ante et un 
' quarante-deux 
quatorze 
quatorzieme 
quatre 
quatribne 
qwtre-vingts 
quatrevingt-un 
quatre-vingt-deux 
quatre-vingt-trois 
quatre-vingt-quatre 
quatre-vingtdnq 
quatre-vingt-six 
quatre-vingt-sept 
quatrecingt-huit 
quatre-mngt-neqf 
quatre-vingt-dix 
quatre-vingt-onze 
quatre-vingt-douze 
quatre-vingt-treize 
quatre-vhgt-quatorze 
quatre-vingt-quinze 
quatre-vingt-seize 
quatre-vingt-dix-sept 
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quatre-vingt-dix-huit 

quatre-vingt-dix-neuf 

que 

quel , quelle 
quelque chose 
quelquefois 
qu’est-ce que 
question 
qui 

quinze 

quihzibne 

quitter 

quoi 

radio (T.S.F.) 
regarder 
remplir 
rendre 
repas 
repiter 
tepondre 
reponse . 
restaurant 
tester 
revenir 
riche 
Hen 
rire 
riviere 
rose 
roue 
rouge 
route 
rue 
russe 

sac 

saison 

salle (l manger ' 
salle de bain 
salle de classe 
salon 
samedi 
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sans 


sud 


sant$ 


sur 


savoir 


“ : . 


se 


'*•' table * 


sec, $&che 


tableau 


second, seconde 


tableau noir 


seize 


tailleur 


sel 


tant 


semaine 


tante 


sept 


tasse 


septembre. 


te 


sept&me 


- television 


serviette 


temps 


servir 


terre 


siulement 


. the t . 


seiziime 


tMatre 


si 


toi 


six 


toit 


sixieme 


tomber 


soeur 


ton, la, tes 


soir 


toujours 


soixante 


tout 


soixante et un 


traduisez 


soixante-deux 


train 


soixante-dix 


travail 


soixante et onze . 


travailler 


soixante-douze 


traverser 


soixante-treize 


treize 


soixante-quatcrze 


treizieme 


soixante-quinze 


trente 


soixante-seize 


trsnte et un 


soixante-dix-sept 


trente-deux 


soixante-dix-huit 


trifs 

triste 


sokante-dix-neuf 


soldat 


trois 


soleil 


troisibne 


son, sa, ses 


trop 


sonnet 


trouver 


sortir 


tu 


soulier 




sous 


un, une 


souvent 

stylo 


vacances 


sucre 


vache 





vendeur 


, view, vieil, vieille 


coda 


vendeuse 


village 


voir 


vendre 


ville 


voisin 


. vendredi 


vin_ . * 


voisine 


venir 


ofngt 


voiture 


vent 


vingt et un 


votre , vos 


cert e 


vingt-deux 


couloir 


vers 


vingtieme 


vow 


vert 


visage 


voyager 


vStement 


vite 


voyons 


viande 


vocabulaire 


yew 


vide ‘ 


voici 


zbo 



Culture Topics, Lovoi I 

As explained in the previous section on The Teaching of Culture, 
pp. 33*37, the pupil will ‘receive an introduction to French culture 
through the language. In addition, the following reference list is pro- 
vided for the teacher. The facts outlined below deal with the topics 
to be treated in Level I. It is not intended that pupils be given all 
this information. Teachers will decide which items to present and hold 
pupils responsible for. These topics are best takeh up as they become 
pertinent through current affairs, the observance of holidays and anni- 
versaries, allusions in textbooks, the daily press and magazines, films, 
radio and television programs. 

I. WHY ARE WE INTERESTED IN THE STUDY OF FRENCH? 

A. FRENCH INFLUENCE IN THE UNITED STATES 

h French Nomti in ArntrlMn History 

DISCOVERERS AND EXPLORERS: Cartier, Champlain, 
Frontenac, P&re Marquette, Joliet, La Salle 

THE HUGUENOT MIGRATION: Settlements in New Am- 
sterdam (early name of New York), arid New Rochelle; Dela- 
ware 

THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 

Political and military leaders of French Huguenot descent: 
Gouvemeur Morris, Alexander Hamilton, Paul Revere 

* French military or naval officers: Lafayette, Rochambeau, 
de Grasse 

THE DOCUMENTS OF LIBERTY: The Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the United States 
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are based on concepts and ideals promulgated by such I 

French writers and philosophers as Montesquieu, the En- { 

cyclopedists and Pierre Samuel Dupont de Nemours, friend \ 
of Jefferson and 6migr£ to Delaware. - i 

* - ' * - * j[ 

THE 191TH CENTURY 

French migrations to the United States and to Santo Domin- | 
go as a result of the French Revolution and Napoleonic ’ ; ; 

rule. • \ . . ' . | 

* • - * 

French cultural influence in the United States was stimulated jj 
by the Louisiana Purchase (1803), and by the language of j 
the Creoles and *Jie Acadians. • $ 

Seeking a home among strangers were 6migr£ noblemen, j 
inventors, craftsmen, especially silversmiths, tradesmen, ar- jj 
tisans, idealists, missionaries, writers and teachers! 1 

Outstanding names include: . | 

Artists: L’Enfant, planned the city of Washington; Audu- j 
* ' bon, painted birds from life j 

Industrialists: Ir6n£e Du Pont de Nemours 

Explorer: Fremont l 

Sculptors: Rodin (le Penseur); Bartholdi (Statue of lAb- 
ery); Houdon, famous for statue of Voltaire and. 
busts of Washington and Franklin 

Writers: Tcequeville, Democracy in America t 

THE 20TH CENTURY \ 

* „ J 

The names of persons of French lineage who have left their | 
imprint on our contemporary life are too numerous to list f 
here. It is suggested that, for the 20th Century, teachers 
select names of personalities to be studied according to the I 
interests of the class. 

Americans of French descent have made distinguished con- 1 
tributions in varied fields, such as Lily Pons and Pierre j 
Monteux in music, Alexis Carrel in medicine and Andr£ 
Coumand, recent Nobel prize winner, also in medicine, j 

Frenchmen who have visited our shores or spent long periods j 
of time in the United States may be included. Paul Claudel j 
and St. John Perse, both members of the diplomatic corps, j 
are ranked among the outstanding poets of our time. Recent- j 
ly, in the theatre arts, Jean-Louis Barrault and Marcel Mar- l 
eeau have stimulated a new appreciation of the art of the j 
mime. The names of other personalities r >ay be added. | 
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2 . French Mac* Ntmci and Landmark* in tha 
United Stata* 

«a*i\ ~ •* 

■In New York City 
Lafayette Street 

Lafayette Memorial, Union Square 
Lafayette High School, Brooklyn 
Statue of Liberty on Liberty Island, by Bartholdi 
- Huguenot Church, on Staten Island; VEglisedu Saint-Esprit 
in Manhattan 

- . * 

In New York State ' - 

New Rochelle, founded by French Huguenots 

In the United States 

The imprint of French explorers and settlers can be found 
along the northern borders, throughout the great Northwest 
and down the Mississippi Valley. In many areas French 
is still spoken. 



Maine: 

New York: 
Michigan: 
Illinois: 

Iowa: 

Wisconsin: 

South Dakota: 

Wyoming: 

Colorado: 

Indiana: 

Missouri: 

Idaho: 

Louisiana: 

Kentucky: 



throughout 
upper region 

Detroit, Cadillac, St. . Claire, LaSalle 
Joliet, Des Plaines River 
Dubuque, Des Moines 
Marquette, Racine, Eau Claire, Flam- 
beau River 
Pierre 
Laramie 
Julesburg 
Terre Haute 
St. Louis 
Boise . 

New Orleans, Baton Rouge 
Louisville 



3. French Word* and Mira*** U*ad in Evoryday 
inflldi 

THE LANGUAGE OF FOOD 

Names of French dishes, wines, desserts, cheeses: restaurant, 
menu , table d'hote, d la carte, aperitif, canape, hors-d'oeuvre, 
consomme, entree , filet mignon, pikce de resistance, au 
gratin, dessert, compote, d la mode, crepes Suzette,gaufrette$, 
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petiis fours, demi-tasse, liqueur, champagne, Port-Salut , 
Roquefort, Cqmembert 

Names of French foods witfc.English Variations: pie d la 
mode, mayonnaise, omelette 

Restaurant personnel: chefmattre d’hdtel, restaurateur 

Names of special foods imported from France: Champagne, 
Burgundy > Bordeaux and other wines; Gruyere and other 
cheeses (mentioned above); Coq-Au-Vin, petits-beurres (cook- 
ies), pate de foie gras 

THE LANGUAGE OF FASHIONS 

Words describing fashions in dress: corsage, chic, ensemble, 
svelte, velours, de luxe, cr&pe de Chine , cravate, chapeau , 
'beret, blouse, chemise. Empire; lingerie 

Names of famous designers: Dior, Schiaparelli, Givenchy, 
Balenciaga, Pierre Cardin, Yves St. Laurent 

Names of. perfume: Lanvin, Chanel, Coty, Patou, Houbigant, 
Bourjois, Guerlain, Corday, Caron 

Names of colors: rouge, cense, beige, taupe, mauve, turquoise 

SOCIAL RELATIONSHIP: Etiquette, debut, debutante, fi- 
ancS(e), nie, savoir-faire , noblesse oblige; R.S.V.P. 

FURNITURE: buffet, parquet, chaise longue, commode 

MUSIC AND THE THEATER: baton , vaudeville, matin&e, 
repertoire, ballet 

SCIENCE AND INVENTION: airoplane, aileron, auto- 
mobile, garage, hangar, fuselage, chauffeur; Ampere, Braille, 
Pasteurized, the Bertillon system, daguerreotype (Daguerre) 

MILITARY TERMS: communique, liaison, sabotage, camou- 
flage, debris, force de frappe 

ART: tableau, baroque, genre; connoisseur, vignette, mini- 
ature, collage 

ARCHITECTURE: Romanesque, Renaissance , chateau, ja- 
Qade 

POLITICS AND DIPLOMACY: carte blanche, coup d*etat, 
fait accompli, laissez-faire, vis-h-vis, rapprochement, attach ff 

HISTORY: bourgeoisie. Renaissance, entente cordiale 



MISCELLANEOUS: sang-froid, par excellence, 3 vropos, 
au courant , rendez-vous , tite-h-tete 

4. Influence On Our Architecture 

In New York City alone, there are numerous structures 
which show the influence of French architectural styles. 

Romanesque, with Gothic decorations: the Cloisters, in upper 
Manhattan 

Byzantine: St. Bartholomew’s Church, on Park Avenue 

Gothic : Riverside Church on Riverside Drive; St. Patrick s 
Cathedral on Fifth Avenue, built on the model of the Cathe- 
dral of Amiens. Forty-five of the stained-glass windows were 
designed by French architects in Chartres and Nantes. 

Renaissance: the University Club Building, on Fifth Avenue; 
the Morgan Library on East 36th Street 

Baroque: The Church of St. Ignatius Loyola, on Park Avenue 

Modernist influences: the Lever Building, on Park Avenue, 
a further development of the theories or Le Corbusier 

B. PERSONAL INTERESTS 

1. Vocational 

In a world where travel by jet plane is already a reality, 
the demand for men and women with training in French is 
ever increasing. There is a growing need for government 
employees, diplomatic and consular representatives and in- 
dustrial personnel who are bilingual or who have a working 
knowledge of two or more languages. 

American-trained skilled workers with a good French back- 
ground are always sought by companies involved in business 
and industrial enterprises in France. There is a need for 
engineers, scientists, teachers, bankers, military men and 
business men who can travel and live abroad. To make 
them more effective in their work, a knowledge of foreign 
languages is essential. There is every indication, therefore, 
that opportunities for employment are greater and more 
varied for the individual who has mastered a language 
other than his own. 

Some fields in which a knowledge of French is advantageous 
are: 
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Diplomatic service 

Careers on operatic and concert stage 
Import and export trade 
Foreign banking 

Newspaper and magazine editing 
Museum work 

Teaching of foreign languages 
Scientific research 
' Publishing 

Library science 
Travel and tourist agencies 
Intelligence and security agencies 
Translating and interpreting 
Bilingual stenography 
Radiobroadcasting 

Employment at the United Nations Headquarters or 
specialized agencies 

2. A vocation* I 

Even when the study of French is not a requirement for a 
specific career or job, the ability to understand and speak 
it may be an asset to any individual. Many personal interests 
and leisure time pursuits are associated v.ith in appreciation 
of the language, life and customs of the French people. 

Some avocational activities involving a knov ledge of French 
are: 

Travel: knowing the language of the people makes the 
trip that much more worth while 
Reading French literature in the original form 
Enjoyment of French films, plays, operas, etc. 
Understanding French broadcasts 
Communicating with visitors from France 
Ergaging in “Pen Pal” correspondence 

II. WHAT IS FRANCE LIKE? 

A. GEOGRAPHIC FACTS 

1. France is situated at the point where four seas, the North 
Sea and the Channel, the Atlantic, the Bay of Biscay and 
the Mediterranean, meet to form the Western promontory 
of the European continent. 

2. Its coastline, extending from Flanders to the Riviera, and 
watered by four seas afford accessibility by land, sea and 
air. It is the crossroads of international trade, travel and 
cultural exchanges. 






3. Although situated within the same latitude as Newfound- 
land, Labrador and Northern Canada, France owes her mild 
climate to the proximity of the Gulf Stream and the Med- 
iterranean. The moderate temperature and seasonal variations 
are very much like our own. The ocean climate is rainy in 
winter. The Mediterranean area is mild and dry. 



4. Hexagon shaped, with two sides bathed by the Atlantic, 
France has an area of about 213,000 sq. miles which is about 
1/18 that of our own country and 4 times that of New 
York State. 



5. Towering above France’s plains are the great natural boun- 
dary mountains: on the east, the Alps and the Jura; on the 
northeast, the Vosges and the Ardennes; on the south, the 
Pyr€n(es. The land rises from the sea in fertile and gentle 
slopes to a high central plateau (le Massif Central), where 
two important rivers originate: the Seine and the Loire. 
Of the other important rivers the Rhdne has its source in 
the Swiss Alps, the Garonne in the PyrSnCes and the Rhine 
in the Swiss Alps. 

6. The great river systems, together with their tributaries, are 
connected by extensive networks of canals, providing water- 
ways through France to Belgium and Germany and serving 
as domestic arteries of commerce. Inland water transporta- 
tion: the Canal du Midi joins the Rhdne and the Garonne. 

7. Conversion of water power (la houille blanche ) by hydro- 
electric plants is undergoing constant expansion, leading 
to an ever-expanding industrial production of electric energy. 
Notable advances have been made in atomic technology 
(the “Sarclay Pile,” near Paris). Increases in practical power 
production are under way. 

8. A colorful variety of landscapes from Calais to the Riviera: 
rich farmlands in the North and the Paris basin; forests and 
green valleys in the Jura region; vineyard slopes in Burgundy, 
known as Cdte d’Or; Alpine peaks (Mt. Blanc, tallest in 
Europe); coast of Provence and the C&te d’Azur or Riviera, 
which abounds in winter resorts. 

9. One of the marvels of modern engineering is the tunnel 
under the Alps at Mont Blanc (1965). It connects France 
and Italy. 
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CONTMT AND *COH, l*V* N 
Grammatical Structures 

The following outline of grammar topics for Level 11 is predicated 
on the assumption that all topics and skills included in Grammatical 
Structure s. Level I, have been covered and tested for mastery. A thor- 
oughgoing and well-planned review of Level 1 is essential as a founda- 
tion for further learning. 

Uvsl Mi first Half 

1. Articles 

Omission with adverbs and nouns of quantity (assez de fleurt, 
une douzatne de bananes) 

2. Adjectives . 

a . Endings in eux, ien, er, tf 

b . Agreement and position 

3. Pronouns 

a. Personal 

1. two object pronouns 

2. simple use of y 

3. y or en in combination with other object pronouns (L} # 

4. disjunctive 

b. Interrogative 

qui, que, quoi, qu’est-ce qui 

c . Relative 
qui, que 

4. Adverbs 

a . Formation 

b. Position 

c. Irregular comparison (bien, mal) 

5. Negatives 

ne . . . plus ; ne . . . rien ; ne . . . personae; ne . . . que 

6. Verbs 

a . Irregular: dormir, savoir, poucoir, connattre, falloir 

b. Review present tense and compound past of all verbs pre- 
viously taught. 

c . Imperfect and future tense of regular and irregular verbs listed 
for Level I and Level II: First Half 

d. The following reflexive verbs in all tenses listed above: 

se lever, se laver, s habiller, s? t oucher, se reposer, s'endormir, 

"Items marked (L) are to be learned for limited use. as needed In conversation or readier 
coc.ft.iehensioe, without intensive or eahaustive drill. 



se trvuver, if dtptcher, s’approcher, se brosser 
e . Idiomatic expressions with faire end penser 
(See Idiomatic Expressions, Level it: First Half) 

U»sl Ik l ocoed HsW 

1. Pronouns 

e. Demonstrative: celui, celle, etc.; with and without -eland -16; 
celui de, etc. 

b. Relative: ce qui, ce que, lequel, dont, oh (L) 

c. Indefinite: quelqu'un, personae, rien, quelque chose, on (L) 

d. Interrogative: lequel and its combinr<ciom 

2. Prepositions 

Use of a, en, dans, de, with common place names (L) 

3. Verbs 

a. Irregular: croire, recevoir, devoir, pleuvoir 

b. Verbs requiring spelling changes in certain tenses: manger, 
commencer, envoyer, appeler, jeter, acheter, metier, esperer 

c . Tenses 

1. For active use: present, imperfect, future, compound past 

2. For limited use: simple past, pluperfect, conditional and 
conditional past (L) 

d. Conditional sentences: the use of the future and conditional (L) 
c. The implied future after quand, lorsque, dfo que and aussitbt 

que(L) 

f . Idiomatic expressions with avoir and venir 

(See Idiomatic Expressions, Level 1: Second Half) 

Topical Vocabulary Lists, Lovol ll 

These topical vocabulary lists represent selected items taken from 
the alphabetical lists and grouped around specific topics to facilitate 
conversation and composition. They do not include idiomatic expres- 
sions, which can be found on pages 66-67. 



1. SCHOOL 

la note 
Varrivie 
Vitudiant 
VStude 
le mature 

le programme 



la rfunion 
attenttf 
curieux 
honnite 
volon tiers 



suivant 

retoumer 

grander 

excuter 

continuer 



1 
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2. CLASSROOM 



3. 



5. 



6. 



la dicUe 


leprooerbe 


la lecture 


le dictionnaire 


lecontralre 


faux 


la grammairt 


le roman 


oral 


le conte 


le coin 


prononcer 


la ligne 
Vexemple 


le rftumS 


nom mer 


FAMILY 


lem&nage 


maman 


parmi 


la nainance 


centre 


malgrt 


lebibi 


entre 


naftre 


lejouei 


embratter 


ilever 


le (la) domettique 


permettre 


tpouter 


V amour 


rettembler 


fumer 


le linge 
papa 


nettoyer 


mourir 


HEALTH 


le toin 


V accident 


te repoter 


letommeil 


let lunettet 


te tentir 


le bain 


te brotter 


viore 


le tovon 


dormir 


s’endormir 


Vhabitude 


terbeiUer 




PARTS OF THE BODY 




la barbe 


V&paule 


le regard 


le com 


le front 


lajoue 


le dot 
le tang 


le g/enou 


la liore 


ARTICLES OF CLOTHING 




rSpingle 


laoette 


couorir 


le tricot 


leruban 


pf€J€T€T 


le cottume 


different 


tedhhabi 


VtmpermSable 


grot 


changer 


OCCUPATIONS 






Vacteur 


lecongf 


letucch 


Vactrice 


Vinduttrie 


c&ibrt 
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lejuge 


le mitier 


rSuttir 


le progrit 


laecience 


intireuer 


VScrioain 






8. BUSINESS 






»> 


important 


ajouter 


Voppareil 


4 « 

pf€t 


ocler 


I’lntMt 


nScettabe 


gagnTr 


le timbre % 


utile 


obliger 


le tSliphone 


conoenable 


occuper 


Vutine 


employer 


oter 


la chance 


loner 


arranger 


9. WEATHER 


i* 




I'tcl air 


doux 


clair 


Vorage 


magnffique 


tec,tbche 


le brouiUard 


la pltde 


pleuooir 


10. SOCIAL RELATIONS 




la comaittance 


ahnable 


enchanter 


la tobie 


charmant 


cauter 


ledibut 


agrSable 


temarier 


le rendez-vout 


poU 


te promener 


le mentonge 


acttf 


taluer 


la drift 


tibre 


connahrt 


la photo 


Stranger 


impottible 


lecadeau 


gen til 


bite 


Vadreme 


cruel 


miler 


la dame 


rage 


deoenir 


lajafon 


certain 


mentir 


l eepokr 


seul 




11. FOOD 






lejut 


VentrSt 


lacerite 


V omelette 


ledemert 


let petite poit 


lepodet 


lepanter 


la totf 


lateen 


let prooieione 


brttior 


lerix 


fndt,Jndche 


cotter 


laeoupe 


gnu 


ettuyer 


le motceau 


diUcieux 





J 






is. cm 



Vascenseur 


le sens 


dengtreux 


le camion 


tranquille 


dehors 


la place 


droit 


rencontrer 


Vendroit 


large 


sediptcher 


la circulation 


drdle 


toumer -• 


laoitesse 


mince 


M-bos 


le milieu 


proper . 


environ 


letrottoir 


pire 


modems 


lemoucement 


lent 


pousser 


13. BUILDINGS AND MATERIALS 




legratte<iel 


Vilectrki ti 


dur 


lobibUothique 


labrtqu e 


ex tbieur 


le palais 


lemitai 


int&rieur 


la sortie 


rood 


ouoert 


la tour 


sale 


constnd re 


14. OBJEC7T 






la croix 


la ficelle 


former 


mime 


la pipe 




15. AMUSEMENTS 






le sport 


Vorchestre 


la representation 


lejeu 


la chanson 


sourlre 


lapiche 


la poupte 


chooser 


levidon 


le bout 


patiner 


lasorte 


meroeil leux 


condutre 


lapartie 


adroit 


/tapper 


lapiice 


joyeux 


gorder 



16. ANIMALS 



Vine 


lapatte 


mener 


leboeqf 


lapeau 


meiUeur 


la queue 


Voile 


pan dire 


lachkore 


cachet 


tirer 


NATURE 


j 




lebU 


le biton 


i pais 


lafarine 


We 


Stroit 
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le champ 


Vombre 


peqfbnd 


la cole 


la rtoe 


entourer 


Vhttbe 


lefermier 


la beauti 


18. COUNTRIES 






VAmfriqm 


lejapon 


lecitoyen 


le Mextque 


VArte 


la rigfon 


VAllemagne 


VAjrtque 


la province 


la Soiree 


VURSS 


la nation 


la Chine 


Vitat 




18. TRAVEL 






letbagaget 


le kilomitre 


arrSter 


la valtoe 


letabot 


manquer 


lointain 


lebord 


s’en alter 


le dipart 


lecottume 


sute re 


lequtti 


le service 


revenlr 


levoyageur 


rapid e 


remarquer 


Vetpace 


difentede 




20. MONEY 






labowte 


la pi&ce 


payer 


la monnaie 


le franc 


dipenter 


le sou 







21. QUANTITY 



le mitre 


la douzaine 


autant de 


lenombre 


la centalne 


quelque 


la llvre 




■ 


22. EMOTIONS 






fou,fo Ue 


inquiet 


toucher 


la foie 


empecher 


crier 


lapeur 


fidloir 


Stonner 


lemalheur 


diranger 


te tentir 


le plairir 


poter 


tenir 


la peine 


temblor 




23. RELIGION 






Dieu 


Strange 


croire 



II »• 

i! 



*> 



k 



Vtme 

lafoi 

24. AGE 

agi 

ancien 

25. GOVERNMENT 



fier 

la veiUe 



lajeunesse 



Idiomatic Expression* 

Uvd Nt first Half* 

1. h cause de 

2. anister d 

3. au bout de 

4. au priatemps 

5. C'est dommage. 

6. C'est entendu. 

7. d'abord 

8. de bon appetit 

9. de bon coeur 
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CWpCTpT 

rcmercier 



ledeillard 



le gpuoemement 


t gal 


le titre 


lechef 


public 


fidble 


laloi 


la liberti 


juste 


leconseil 


le coup 


sbtieux 


lacour 


la paix 


promettre 


le droit 


la police 


pardonner 


26. MILITARY 






I'armie 


blesser 


commander 


le pas 


battre 


saucer 


legbnbral 


avancer 


tromper 


I'ennemi 


dSfendre 


tuer 


la guerre 






27. TIME WORDS 






la seconds 


durer 


parfois 


lesibcle 


minuit 


dtjb 


lelendemain 


remettre 


ensuite 


I'avenir 


le commencement 


tbt 


le passe 


la fin 


tard 


depuis 


autrefois 


rarement 



10. de jour en jour 

11. demander quelque 
chose a quelqu'un 

12. de son mieux 

13. de temps bn temps 

14. du matin au soir 

15. en automne 

16. encore unejbis 
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17. eneffet 

18. en Ste 

19 . enhiver 

20. fain des progrds 

21. fain la cormaissance de 

22. fain mal & 

23. fain tea adieux 

24. fain me promenade d cheval 

25. faire tine promenade d pied 

26. faire une promenade en auto 

27. faire une promenade en bateau 

28. fain une visits & 

29 .jotter d 

20. jotter de 

31. jusqud 

32. Id-baa 

33. malgre cela 



34. meilleur marchi 

35. mettre un chapeau 

36. monter d cheval 

37. monter d bicyclette 

38. pas du tout 

39. penserd 

40. penserde 

41. nndre visits & 

42. ressemblerd 

43. s' appr ocher de 

44. «v easier le bras 

45. se charger de 

46. se porter bien 

47. se promener d cheval, d pied , etc. 
18. se trouver 

49. songer d 



Uvil lit Second Half 

1. a cette heart 

2. afinde 

3. a lajois 

4. d Vetranger 

5. a peine 

6. apprendre par coeur 

7. apropos de 

8. d tracers 

9. au-dessous de 

10. au-dessus de 

11. aufond de 

12. au lieu de 

13. au milieu de 

14. au moins 

15. au pied de 

16. au secours 

17. autour de 

18. avoir de la chance 

19. avoir envie de 

20. avoir Vair de 

21. avoir la parole 

22. avoir le temps de 



23. avoir Vhabitude de 

24. avoir Vintention de 

25. de plus 

26. de plus en plus 

27. eclater de rin 

28. le dimanche 

29. le long de 

30. Mais non! (Mats out!) 

31. par consequent 

32. par jour, par mois, etc. 

33. par tern 

34. quelque chon a ‘(plus infinitive) 

35. quelque chose de (plus adjective) 

36. s’amuserb 

37. sans doute 

38. sejain mal (d) 

39. se mettre d 

40. se rappeler 

41. se s e r v ir de 

42. tout dfait 

43. venir de (plus infinitive) 
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Alphabetical Checklist, Level II Vocabulary 

As stated at the beginning of the alphabetical vocabulary list for 
Level I, this list represents the minimum vocabulary to be learned in 
French, Level II. Regarding the sources for this list, see the statement 
at the beginning of the Level I list, page 47. This alphabetical vocabu- 
lary provides a checklist for nhe teacher in selecting words for mastery 
from the textbooks used by the class, and in selecting words for uni- 
form or city-wide examinations. 



chance 
changer 
chanson 
charmant 
chasser 
chef 
chhire 
Chine 
circulation 
citoyen 
clair 
coin 
comidie 
commander 
commencement 
conduire 
con gi 

connaiosance 

connattre 

conseil 

construire 

conte 

continuer 

contraire 

contre 

conoenable 

costume 

cite 

cdti 

cou 

coup 

cour 

coutume 



accident 


bain 


octet tr, actrice 


barbe 


actif 


biton 


adrssse 


battre 


admit 


beauti 


affaire 


Ubk 


AJrique 


bite 


A / 

age 


biblioth&que 


agreable 


bit 


axle 


blesser 


aimable 


boeuf 


ajouter 


bord 


Allemagne 


bourse 


s’en aller 


bout 


Amerique 


brique 


amour 


se brosser 


ancien 


brouittard 


one 


bmler 


appareil 

/. 


cachet 


armee 


cadeau 


arranger 

arreter 


camion 


arrioee 


casser 


ascenseur 

Asie 

attentif 

attention 


causer 

dlibre 

celle, celles 
celui , ceux 

centaine 

ce qtU , ce que 

cerise 

certain 

certoinement 

chacun 


aussitdt que 
autantde 
autrefois 
avancer 
avis 


bagages 


champ 
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couvrir 

crier 

croire 

croix 

cruel 

curieux 

dame 
dangtreux 
dibut 
difendre 
defense de 
dehor* 
dijd 

dilicieux 

dipart 

se dipicher 
dipenser 
* depuis 
, depuis quand 
diranger 
dis que 
se dishabiller 
dessert 
devenir 
devoir 
dictie 
dictionnaire 
Dieu 
different 
domestique 
done 
dont 
dormir 
dos 
doux 
douzaine 
droit 
drble 
dur 
durer 

iclair 



Scricain 

igal 

ilectriciti 
(lever 
embrasser 
empicher 
employer 
enchanter 
s’endomir 
endroit 
ennemi 
ensuite 
entourer 
entre 
entrie 
environ 
envoyer 
(pais 
(paule 
(pingle 
ipouser 
espace 
esperer 
espoir 
' essayer 
essuyer 
(tat 
(tenner 
(trange 
(tranger 
(troit 
(tude 
( tudiant 
eux 

excuser 

example 

extirieur 

jagon 

fattoir: ilfaut 
farine 
faux 
frrmier 



fidile 

ficelle 

fier 

fin 

Jleuve 
fimtaine 
Jbu, folle 
fiois, jratche 
franc, franche 
frapper 
front 
firner 

"igner 
gant 
g order 
gauche 
giniral 
genoux 
gentil 

gowemement 

grammaire 

gras 

gratte-ciel 

grander 

gros 

guerre 

s’habiller 

habitude 

herbe 

honnitc 

honte 

tie 

immidiatement 

impermiable 

important 

impossible 

Industrie 

inquiet 

interesser 

intirit 
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intiricur 


se marier 
meilleur 


Japon 


miler 


jeter 


mime 


Jeu 


mknage 


joie 


metier 


jotte 


mensonge 


jouet 


mentir 


joyeux 


merveilleux 


jug? 


mital 


ju* 


mitier 


juste 


mitre 


kilometre 


Mexique 


Id-bas 


milieu 


large 


mince 


*e later 


minuit 


lecture 


mode 


le mien, le* mien* 


modeiae 


la mienne, le* miennes 


morceau 


lendemain 


mourir 


lent 


mouvement 


lentement 


nai stance 



lequel, laquelle 

lesquel *, letquelle* 

It leur, la leur, let leurs 
se lever 
Here 
liberti 
litre 
ligne 
tinge 
litre f. 
loi 

lointain 
lortque 
letter 
lunette* 

magflifique obliger 

mattre occuper 

malgri ombre 

malheur omelette 

maman orage 

manquer oser 
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nattre 

nation 

naturellement 
nicestaire 
ne . . . gutre 
ne . . . pertonne 
ne . . . pita 
ne . . . que 
ne . . . rien 
nettoyer 
nombre 
nommer 
note 

le nbtre,la nitre, let noire* 



ouvert 

paix 

panier 

papa 

parattre 

pardonner 

potjbii 

parmi 

partie 

pa* 

patiner 

patte 

payer 

peau 

peche (fishing) 
peine 
peintre 
pendant 
permettre 
petit * poit 
people 
pettr 
photo 
piice 
pipe 

pit e 
place 
plaitir 
pleuvoir 
pltHe 
plutdt 
poll 
poser 
potage 
poulet 
poupie 
pousser 
p rifi rer 
pretque 
pretti 

— -4i 

pm 

profond 
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programme 
progrit 
te promener 
promettre 
pcononcer 
' propre 
proverbe 
province 
provisions 
public 
puisque 

quai 
quelque 
quelqu’un 
qu’est-ce qui 
queue 

. Quoi 
> 

rapide 
rarement 
regard 
region 
remarquer 
remercier 
remettre 
rencontrer 
rendez-vout 
te repoter 
representation 
ressembler 
risumi 
retoumer 
reunion 
riuttir 
te raveiller 
reverdr 
rite 
rive 
riz 

roman 

rood 

ruban 






sabot 


ei 

nwf 


tage 


titte 


tale 


tSt 


taluer 


toucher 


tang 


tour 


tauver 


toumer 


tavon 


tranquille 


science 


tricot 


tec, tZehe 


tromper 


teconde 


trottoir 


sembler 


tuer 


tent 


* 


te senHr 


ubss 


sSrieux 


urine 


service 

seal 


utile 


tiicle 


valise 


le tien, let tiens 


veau 

veille 

viritS 


la tienne, let tiennes 

soif 


soin 


veste 


toirie 


vieillard 


tommcil 


violon 


torte 


vitesse 


sortie 


civ re 


touhaiter 


voix 


sou 


voter 


soupe 


volontiers 


sourire 


le vdtre, la vdtie, 


te souvenir 


let votres 


sport 


voyageur 


tuccit 


vrai 


Suisse 


vraiment 


sutvant 

su&vre 


y 



tard 

tiliphone 

tellement 

tenir 

timbre 

le tien, let tiens 

l* tierme, let tiennes 
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Culture Topic* Level H 

As explained in the previous section on the Teaching of Culture , 
pp. 33-37, the pupil will receive an introduction to French culture 
through the language. Further cultural information is outlined for 
Level I on pages 53410. In addition; the following reference list for 
Level II is provided for the teacher. 

It is not intended that pupils be given all this information. Teach- 
ers will decide which items to present and hold pupils responsible 
for. These topics are best taken up as they become pertinent through 
current affairs, the observance of holidays and anniversaries, allusions 
in textbooks, the daily press and magazines, films, radio and television 
programs. 

I. WE TAKE A TRIP TO FRANCE 

A. ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE TRIP 

Steamship §: French line (la Compagriie G&nirale Transatlan - 
tique)— France 

Air Service: Air France; Orly, airport for transatlantic and 
— international flights; Le Bourget, airport for travel within 

Passport and visas: Most countries including Franc do 
not require visas. 

Currency: the franc; approximately 5 francs to the dollar 
as of 1966; sou; centime; compare “cent’* in English 

B. FIRST IMPRESSIONS ON ARRIVAL 

1. Le Havre, completely rebuilt sinceWorld War II; Cherbourg 
(breakwaters, debarking by tender); customs inspection (la 
douane) 

2. Landscapes, streets, buildings (no skyscrapers), street signs, 
cars, vehicles, noises, mingling of the old and new; the 
countryside, farmlands, patchwork fields, enclosures, villages, 
stone houses, narrow streets, tree-lined highways and canals, 
workers in the fields 

3. People dressed in the western (European and American) 
maimer; styles different in detail; workers with caps (cas- 
quettes); peasants in regional costumes, especially on holi- 
days (fours de fete); wooden shoes (sabots) 

4. Cates and restaurants: choice of dishes 0 la carte) and 
(prixfixe); hospitable, gay atmosphere 
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5. Architecture: small houses, private homes; small neighbor- 
hood stores; also modern apartments and some American- 
styl* supermarkets, self-service 

6. Means of transportation 

a. Railways ore government owned or controlled (SociStt 
National e das Chamins da Far or SNFC); main lines 
center in Paris; trains, compartments, classes, reser- 
vations 

b. Inter-city transportation by autobus and sight-seeing car; 
local buses (limited seats); taxis; subway (la Mitro , 
only in Paris); motorcycles, bicycles; carts on country 
roads. French automobiles are smaller than ours. 

c . Rivers: complete systems of canals; modernized small- 
boat transportation especially on the Seine (bateau 
n louche) 



WE VISIT A FRENCH HOME 

A. In the city, apartment houses up to 8 or 10 floors; average 
size of city house 5 or 6 stories, with stairways, attic and 
skylight; elevators in the more recently built housing projects; 
electric doorbell; minuterie system; function of the concierge 

B. Meals: le petit dijeuner , le dSjeuner, le dtner, le souper; 
also le gofiter, le the and on Christmas Eve, le reveillon 

C. Amusements 

1. At home: family ties are very close; “no place like home” 
(II n’y a pas de petit chez soi); sociability and solidarity 
reflected in their love of home life (le ctdte du foyer); social 
visits and introductions; family gatherings (reunions de 
famille) at home or at hotels and calls 

2. Away from home: movies, theater, opera, ballet, art ex- 
hibitions; radio and television programs; soirfe musicole ; 
parks, museums; festivals; watching games, races; fashion 
displays; fairs (lesfoires), with sideshow attractions (guignol, 
chanteurs amhulants, etc.) 

D. Favorite sports: le football (soccer); le tennis (game possibly 
originated in France as tenez, from the verb tenir); le jeu de 
boules; las Jeux athlStiques; la boxe ; la lutte; Vescrime ; 
le cyclisme (le Tour de France); le basket; le ski; la chasse; 
les courses de chevaux (Longchamp race track); Viquitation • 
les courses de bicyclettes (le Vtlodrome) 
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E. Education 

1. Canard Characteristic* 

Free and compulsory at primary level; free secondary school 
education; public schools under the authority of the Minister 
of National Education; centralization of authority and non- 
sectarian; state sets standards for diplomas and deg re e s ; 
private schools, owned by associations or individuals, subject 
to certain controls; all students (public or private school) 
taka the same examinations 

2. The Levels of Education 

Preschool: Vecole matemelle 

Primary: It cole primaire i Umentaire (le certjficat); l tcole 
prtmaire tupSrieure (le brevet ), with vocational training 
Secondary: lycie (controlled by State) and colli ge (con- 
trolled by local community); the diploma (boccalauriot 
or bachot) indicates the courses taken (classical, modern 
or technical) 

Higher Education; Training for the professions is given 
in 17 universities located in the chief cities. The Faculties 
(let Faculth) correspond to our specialized schools, e.g.. 
Law School, etc.; Diplomas: licence, agrtgation, doctorat; 
specialized schools with competitive examinations: Ecole 
Polytechnique; Beaux Arit; Saint-Cyr; Medecine ; Ecole 
Normale , etc. 



Level III 



AimCUUTION 

lha Nh4 for Articulation 

With the expansion of Level I end II instruction in the lower 
schools, the number of pupils entering high school with two years of 
foreign language study will rapidly increase. As a result. Level III 
will become mote and more the crucial stage of transition in the study 
of foreign languages. This transition should be effected as smoothly 
as possible if the aims of the foreign language program are to be rea- 
lised. There should be an uninterrupted continuity in subject matter, 
in materials, methods and evaluation of instruction as well as in 
standards and rating of achievement. Maintaining continuity in these 
phases of the program is essential so that the unavoidable process of 
adjustment which pupils experience in going from one division to 
another will not be unnecessarily complicated or unduly prolonged. 

In this process of adjustment, it is the pupil who must be the focus 
of our concern; for if pupils are to continue the study of the language 
previously begun, and persist in this study throughout a four or five 
level sequence, they must retain their initial momentum and their 
sense of meaningful and pleasurable accomplishment. Failure in this 
one respect would nullify one of the major purposes of the program, 
namely, to extend the time devoted to the study of a foreign language. 

Problems of articulation have heretofore existed in regard to pupils 
who began their foreign language in the ninth year of junior hig h 
school (Level I) and who continued the tenth year (Level II) in senior 
high school. Teachers in both divisions had long been aware of, and 
had long been coping with these problems. To be sure, there had been 
some notable instances of successful articulation between “feeder” 
and “receiver schools, but in general the situation left a good deal 
to be desired. 

A mitigating factor in the previous situation was that these prob- 
lems of articulation were not considered insuperable because a manage- 
able interval of two years still remained before the Level III Regents 
Examination. However, the problems of articulation have acquired a 
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new urgency now that the two-year foreign language sequence in the 
lower school is rapidly becoming the rule rather than the exception. 
New problems have arisen as a normal result of this change^ and these 
problems can only be solved by providing a high degree of uniformity 
in methods, materials and evaluative procedures for Levels I and II 
in both lower and higher divisions. 

hitsetsvtl Rn^SMflkMty 

Good articulation can be effectuated as teachers in both divisions 
accept their mutual responsibilities in implementing the foreign language 
program. One of the aims of the program is to provide opportunity 
for a longer sequence in foreign language. This means that articulation 
is not merely desirable but absolutely necessary. Feeder school teachers 
cannot feel that their responsibilities to their pupils cease at graduation 
time. High school teachers should not feel that they can act inde- 
pendently of the established curriculum, or of the foreign language 
program being implemented in their feeder schools. Teachers in both 
divisions must realize that the foreign language program is inter-divi- 
sional. A constructive unity of purpose and a spirit of mutual good will 
can greatly help to solve the problems of articulation. 

Of primary importance is the accomplishment of the aims and 
objectives of the curriculum for the various levels of instruction. Pupils 
in Level I should be equipped with the competencies required for the 
four skills as well as with the knowledge of structure, idiom and voca- 
bulary outlined for Level I, before being promoted to Level II. Simi- 
larly, pupils in Level II should be provided with the skills and knowl- 
edge required for Levels I and II before being promoted to Level III. 
These pupils will be required to do advanced auditory comprehension, 
reading, structure and composition work, which, after a year, will 
enable them to cope with the Level III Regents Examination. 

It would be well for teachers of Levels I and II to study the Level 
III Regents Examination, for this will reveal to them the wide vocabu- 
lary range and the maturity of concept demanded of pupils at this 
level. Teachers of Level II classes will quickly realize that pupils 
who have not accomplished the work of Level II cannot possibly 
absorb in the one remaining year of instruction the unfinished part 
of the work of Level II and, in addition, all the work of Level III. 

Teachers in both divisions should familiarize themselves with the 
current approaches to language learning and should implement them in 
their classes, as required in the curriculum bulletin. In so doing, they 
will (1) better understand the manner in which lower level pupils 
have achieved their skills and knowledge, and (2) be enabled to pro- 
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vide continuity in methods through the use of those audio-lingual tech- 
niques which are practicable on the more advanced levels of learning. 
Both understanding and implementation of the new methodology are 
required before articulation can be attained. 

The paragraphs that follow indicate and discuss some practical 
suggestions to both teachers and chairmen for promoting articulation 
between divisions and levels. It is urged that these suggestions be 
made a continuing part of the agenda of department conferences and 
inteidivisiona! meetings. 

Practical Suggestion* for Promoting Articulation 



I 



From the above remarks, it can be seen that articulation between 
divisions and levels is predicated upon continuity of instruction in 
methods, materials and evaluative procedures. A good foreign language 
program represents a solid progression in learning, from presentation 
through evaluation. Constant reinforcement and reintroduction of ma- 
terial provide the accumulation necessary for the absorption of foreign 
language content and for its use in the various skills. In order to pro- 
vide this solid progression through three, four or five levels of learning, 
agreement between the high school and its feeder schools is of prime 
importance. 

The materials and methods outlined in this curriculum bulletin 
provide the minimum essentials upon which continuity of instruction 
can be based. High schools receiving lower school pupils on the second 
level of learning should be certain that their courses of study not only 
provide for new learning on the second level, but for reinforcement and 
reintroduction of first level materials of the lower school as well as of 
those of the high school. Similarly, the Level III program of the high 
school should provide for reinforcement and reintroduction of the ma- 
terial of the second level of the lower school program as well as that 
of the high school program. 

To ensure a solid program of instruction, continuity of materials 
and methods should also be provided from level to level within the 
high school. A firm foundation in the early years is the only basis on 
which an advanced program of language learning can be constructed. 

Continuity of instruction between the lower schools and high 
schools can best be effectuated on the local level between the high 
school and its feeder schools. Personnel of both divisions should be- 
come acquainted with .the foreign language program in force in each 
other s schools, and should work together as a team to effectuate a 
program which is pupil-oriented and systematic, and which at the same 
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time meet* the standards of achievement suggested by the State curri- 
culum and required in the City curriculum. Local cooperation to achieve 
line-by-line understanding of the curriculum by personnel in both 
divisions is recommended. 



Matarifta 

High school personnel should have a thorough knowledge of the 
texts, courses of study and supplementary materials used in their 
feeder schools. Feeder school personnel should also have a thorough 
knowledge of the materials used in Levels I and II in the high school 
to which their pupils will go upon graduation. In addition, they should 
be familiar with the type of materials which their pupils will encounter 
in Level III. 

A cross-check of the vocabulary, idioms and structures used in 
both divisions in Levels I and II should be made and a common base 
of learning established. In this common base should be included the 
structures and vocabulary required by the curriculum. 

Gaps existing between the materials used in the feeder schools and 
those used in the high schools should be ascertained and provision 
should be made for filling these gaps. If, for example, pupils in the 
high school are held responsible for structural items which have not 
been taught in the lower schools, teachers should be aware of the 
discrepancy and provision should be made for the introduction of the 
structural topics in either school before pupils can be expected to 
perform successfully with these topics. 

Utilization of similar materials in Levels I and II in both divisions 
would go far toward promoting good articulation. It is suggested that 
the same basic texts and readers be used wherever practicable. The use 
of similar supplementary materials, such as auditory comprehension 
passages, pattern drills, dictations, etc., not only helps provide con- 
tinuity in instruction but reduces the work load of teachers. The shar- 
ing of such materials is strongly recommended. 



Audio-Uogiml Skills 

As previously stated, continuity in methods as prescribed by the 
curriculum for e*ch of the skills on the different levels of learning 
is essentia] in effectuating an articulated program. Teachers receiving 
pupils in Level II should provide for a continuation of audio-lingual 
techniques in the presentation of structures and forms and in the 
development of conversational skills. These techniques not only de- j 
velop the speaking skill but help lay a foundation for reading and j 



writing skills. High schools receiving pupils in Level III should con- 
tinue such audio-lingual techniques as are acceptable at this level. 

Training 

All foreign language teachers should be equipped with the tech- 
niques for the audio-lingual presencation of structures and forms and 
should be cognizant of the differences to be made. in such presenta- 
tion as pupils progress through the levels. The Board of Education’s 
television channel, WNYE-TV Channel 25, will offer programs to imple- 
ment this course of study and train teachers in current methods. Also 
recommended are the films, Audio-Ungual Techniques , produced by the 
Modern Language Association in conjunction with the Center for Ap- 
plied Linguistics, and the kinescopes of the Regents Educational 
Television Series, New Approaches to the Teaching of Foreign Lan- 
guages in the Secondary Schools. The films and kinescopes may be 
borrowed from the BAVI collection. (See p. 195.) Attendance at Lan- 
guage Institutes will also give teachers opportunities for acquiring 
and practicing the latest audio-lingual tec hni ques. 

Teachers should avail themselves of opportunities to witness les- 
sons implementing the audio-lingual program. Foreign language chairmen 
in both divisions should make available to their teachers guides for 
the preparation of pattern drills. The chapter entitled Patterns for 
Drill in PART ONE of this bulletin provides the necessary informa- 
tion. Suggestions for constructing drills may also be found in the var- 
ious works on applied linguistics listed in the bibliography at the end 
of this bulletin. Pattern drills, as needed, should also be constructed 
for basic texts which lack them. 

It««fling 

Since the foreign language program includes the development of 
reading skills, teachers should utilize the directions given in the sec- 
tions of this bulletin dealing with intensive reading and with silent 
reading, pp. 13-16, when preparing reading lessons. Intensive reading 
should be begun during the latter half of Level I and continued through 
succeeding levels of instruction as prescribed in the curriculum. In both 
divisions, teachers should be certain that their reading programs are 
parallel in type and in quantity. Intervisitation, within a school and 
between schools, is highly recommended to achieve these purposes. 



Writing 

In providing for continuity of instruction in writing, teachers of 
Levels I and II should insist upon the accuracy and precision necessary 
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as a foundation for later guided composition work. Teachers of Levels 
II and III classes, on the other hand, should be cognizant of the 
earlier writing program as prescribed by the curriculum. They should 
guard against requiring pupils to translate structures and forms, or to 
perform writing skills in a way in which they have not been instructed. 
A study of t .e Lt.el III section in this bulletin entitled Developing 
the Language Skill* -Writing, pp. 102-108, will indicate to teachers of 
Level III which of the writing skills pupils have practiced in previous 
levels, and which new skills are to be taught in Level III. 

Homework 

Observance of uniform standards by all teachers in regard to 
homework assignments will assist pupils considerably in easing the 
transition from lower to higher levels. As was stated in the section on 
Homework in Levels I and II, a planned schedule of definite home- 
work assignments from the very beginning of each level is essential 
to inculcate proper study habits. Homework should be suitably moti- 
vated and precise instructions given as to what is to be done, how 
much is to be done, and how it is to be done. Practice of the assign- 
ment in class should, as a rule, precede what is to be done at home. 
Provision should be made for individual differences, and extra work 
rewarded. Correction of homework under teacher supervision should 
follow regularly after each assignment. 

Kvulimtion 

High schools and their feeder schools should maintain a periodic 
exchange of test papers. An exchange of uniform exams, midterms, finals 
and class sets of examinations, either unit tests or tests of special 
skills, will promote articulation by increased understanding of what is 
being taught in each division and how it is being tested. Still more 
important, an exchange of tests will reveal to the high school what is 
required of pupils in the feeder school; conversely, it will reveal to the 
feeder school what is required of pupils on the succeeding level in the 
high school. Such understanding can bring about gradual changes 
which will result in an articulated foreign language program. 



AIMS FOR LEVEL III 
Linguistic 

1. To attain increasing competence in understanding French when 
spo ke n by a native at normal tempo and on topics within the scope of 
Levels I through III. 
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2. To develop to an increasing degree jthe ability to speak French 
correctly and with sufficient clarity to be understood by a native, on 
topics within the scope of Levels I through III. 

3. To increase the ability to read new material in French within 
the scope of Levels I dire ugh III, with direct comprehension and with 
appreciation. 

4. To deveiop further the ability to write French correctly within 
the scope of L^vek I through III, without resorting to translation. 

Cultural 

The cultural aims for L«vel III are the same as those posited for 
Levels I and II, with growth and enrichment continuing throughout 
Level III. These cultural aims are: 

1. To develop an enlightened understanding of the French people 
through a study of their contemporary life, their patterns of behavior 
and their national customs and observances. 

2. To acquire specific knowledge regarding the geography, history, 
economic life and educational and political institutions of the French 
people. 

3. To acquire attitudes conducive to intercultural harmony through 
a study of the contributions of the French people to the development 
of the United States and to world civilization. 

4. To develop a cultural and esthetic appreciation of France through 
a study of its language, art, music, literature, science and contemporary 
art forms, such as drama, film, dance and design. 

GUIDING PRINCIPLES, LEVEL III 

1. Since the aims of the foreign language program cannot be fully 
realized unless pupils continue through the entire five-level sequence, 
teachers should exert every effort to make their instruction purposeful 
and attractive. Every step of learning should be aptly motivated in 
terms which pupils can understand and react to favorably. Frequent 
appeal should be made to the individual interests and talents of pupils. 
Above all, the teacher should emphasize at every suitable occasion the 
educational, vocational, avocational and social advantages of knowing 
French 

2. Emphasis on auditory comprehension and on spoken French is 
to be maintained throughout Level III. There should be a systematic 
review and cumulative development of the audio-lingual skills acquired 
in Levels I and II. 

3. English should be used only when necessary; i.e. (a) to state 
essential rules of grammar; (b) to explain structures and idioms in rad- 
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ical contrast with English; and (c) to give the meaning of words and 
phrases which cannot be expeditiously explained in French. 

4. The use of pattern drills should be continued for those items of 
structure, vocabulary and idiom required for active mastery. However, 
pattern drills, like finger exercises for the piano, are not an end in 
themselves; it is the final communicative performance that counts. With 
increased maturity and linguistic experience, pupils should be able to 
respond directly in normal situations without going through all the 
intermediate stages of minimal-increment drill. 

5. In view of the .fact that the development of reading skills will 
occupy a large part of the time in Level III, the audio-lingual and 
writing skills should be practiced in conjunction with reading. Oral 
reading, oral drills to activate structure and vocabulary, oral questions 
and answers and discussion, auditory comprehension exercises or tests, 
and oral summaries or composition can be selected at suitable times 
to accompany the reading process and to serve as a prelude to writing. 

6. Translation should not be used as a consistent teaching or testing 
device in Level III. Among its adverse effects on foreign language 
learning, translation gives undue prominence to English, whereas to 
achieve the aims of direct auditory and reading comprehension and of 
prompt oral response, English interference must be neutralized. 

7. The teaching of culture in Level III will emphasize the acquisi- 
tion of specific subject matter, not as isolated facts but as the basis 
for developing understanding, insights, attitudes and appreciation with 
reference to the French people, their language, land and culture. 

8. Testing and evaluative procedures should operate, as far as pos- 
sible, within the French language. Emphasis should be on testing lin- 
guistic performance in context or in natural situations. Where the oper- 
ations to be performed are novel, complex or, for any other reason, 
likely to be misunderstood or misinterpreted, the directions should be 
given in English. 

9. Although the language laboratory and classroom electronic equip- 
ment cannot replace live instruction,, they can be used profitably to 
extend and supplement it. In using such aids, correlation with textbooks 
and teaching materials is essential for attaining the maximum of se- 
quential learning with the greatest economy of time/ The laboratory 
and olassrooin electronic aids can be used to advantage for pronunciation 
practice, structure and vocabulary drill, auditory comprehension practice 
and testing, oral production practice, and cultural enrichment programs. 
The language laboratory and classroom discs and tapes are invaluable 
in providing pupils with listening-comprehension experiences involving 
a variety of native French speech at natural tempo. 
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10. Objective (visual) aids should be used purposef ul ly to promote 
both cultural and linguistic learning. The chief uses of objective aids 
are: (a) psychological, ie. to arouse and maintain pupil interest and 
to create a favorable learning atmosphere by simulating distinctive fea- 
tures of the foreign environment; and (b) linguistic, i.e. to objectify 
selected linguistic data as a basis for drill and conversation. 

DIVOOPtNG im LANOUAGK SKILLS, UVU ||f 
Auditory Compruhmiaion 

The goal to be attained in developing this skill is the ability to 
understand French when spoken at normal tempo on topics within the 
scope of Levels I through III. These topics will be discussed later in 
this section, and they are also listed in some detail in the section en- 
titled, Vocabulary Range, pp. 112-115. But first it is necessary to clarify 
what is meant by "French spoken at normal tempo," for only thus can 
we be sure that we are on solid ground in determining the techniques 
by which auditory comprehension can be most effectively developed. 

The normal utterances of speech form a continuum of vocal sound 
which may convey meaning through such linguistic features as struc- 
ture, vocabulary, enunciation, stress, intonation, Juncture, and pause. 
Characteristic of speech is the rapid utterance of entire sequences of 
sound, not, as a rule, of individual words. If the learner concentrates 
on any of the above separate features of speech, or consciously tries to 
analyze or translate any particular feature, he will lose the thread of 
meaning, for speech flows on and does not pause for his deliberations. 
Thus, if a pupil is to learn how to comprehend French when spoken 
at normal tempo, he must acquire the ability to comprehend whole 
sequences of French speech without pausing to analyze or translate its 
separate features. The only way to develop this ability is massive and 
frequent exposure to normal French speech, followed by analysis and 
repeated exposure. 

It is assumed that by Level III the pupil will have acquired some 
basic skill in auditory comprehension, especially if audio-lingual tech- 
niques have been consistently used to automatize recognition and com- 
prehension of structures and vocabulary, without recourse to translation. 
He will have heard his teacher present French structures and vocabulary 
in repetition drills, give model renditions of dialogue roles and memory 
selections, give oral commands (followed by action responses), read 
aloud, relate anecdotes, ask questions, read dictations and auditory 
comprehension passages, etc. He will also have listened to a certain 
amount of recorded French speech on discs, tapes and sound films. 
Such auditory comprehension experiences should, ofcourse.be continued, 
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but on a higher level, beyond the conventionalized, drill variety of speech | 
and the slower delivery that had been required for beginners. 1 

In Level I especially, and to a somewhat lesser degree in Level II, f 

auditory comprehension had been tied to oral production on the prin- I 

ciple that hearing and speaking arc a concurrent process. This had been 
useful for the initial stages of learning, but reality compels us to tec- j 
og, that auditory comprehension is also a special skill, and further - J ! 

more, one which can be developed at a faster rate than that of oral ] 

production. To the language teacher it is a matter of everyday observa- J 
tion that pupils can be taught to understand much more than they can | 
actually reproduce orally. This has important implications for the teach- 
ing of auditory comprehension in Level III. Once we rid ourselves 
of the iuhibitive practice of requiring pupils to reproduce orally the 
precise content of what they can comprehend audially, the way is 
opened for auditory comprehension of a much greater variety of topics 
more nearly approaching the maturity of comprehension which pupils 
have attained in English. 

What this means in sustaining pupil interest should be self-evident, 
especially if we consider that after two or three years of studying a 
second language, with concentration on its basic structures and vocab- 
ulary, our pupils will have attained only a modest speaking ability in 
that language. But this need not be so with auditory comprehension 
if we develop it to the point where (a) the pupil can comprehend the 
gist of a recorded conversation between foreign pupils of his own age, 

(b) understand the general situation of a recorded anecdote or playlet, 

(c) grasp the plot essentials of a short narrative, (d) listen intelligently 

to a foreign radio or television interview, or to a news broadcast, or j 
(e) follow the foreign language commentary of a film travelogue. These 
are among the recommended auditory comprehension activities of 

Level III. 

It should be kept in mind that the listening activities described 
above represent a final stage of learning rather than a starting point. 

It is only after a series of carefully prepared and guided steps that the 
pupil eventually attains the goal of accurate auditory comprehension. 

The procedure may be likened to that of teaching intensive reading, 
only in this instance, the nmjor effort will be directed to the ear rather 
than to the eye. 

SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 
FOR AN AUDITORY-COMPREHENSION LESSON 
(Without Accompanying Text) 

The following steps in teaching the auditory comprehension lesson 
are predicated on a suitably graded recorded passage or dialogue with - 
playing time approximately two minutes. Although an accompanying 
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text may be used by the pupils in a variation of this type of lesson, 
|. the procedure outlined below does not provide for such a text. An at- 

I tempt is made to simulate a functional listening experience where the 
listener would normally not have the text before him. The recommended 
procedure is as follows: 

1. Motivation. Base this on content and direct it toward pupil experi- 



j 2 - Ptycho-Linguistic Set. Indicate briefly and simply in French the 
j situation, context or frame within which the spoken material un- 
folds. 

J 3. Removal of Difficulties: Phase One. Teach and explain only those 
j structures, vocabulary and cultural features beyond the hithertq 
attained audial range of the class. 

f First Listening. Complete run-through, without interruption. 

5. Removal of Difficulties: Phase Two. Using structures and vocabulary 
taught in step 3, ask questions to determine which further difficul- 
ties, if any, are to be cleared up. Spot-playing of difficult parts 
precedes and follows analysis and clarification. 

6. Second Listening. Complete run-through, without interruption. 

7. Activation of Responses. Activate only those structures and vocab- 
ulary which pupils will need for responses. Use spot-playing for 
cues to responses that pupils may find difficult. 

8. Third Listening. Complete run-through, without interruption. 

9. Comprehension Check. Using structures and vocabulary activated 
in step 7, ask questions designed to elicit a summary. Terminate 
by a guided, and then a free, summary. 

; 10. Application. Ask personalized and relay questions to elicit reactions, 
j appreciation, analogies to pupil experience, etc. 

T1 j above are the fundamental steps of the auditory comprehension 
lesson, although the procedures may be varied, recombined or curtailed, 
depending on the teacher’s skill, the ability of the class, the difficulty 
of the spoken material and the time available. This type of lesson aims 
at the development of audio-lingual skill, with accent on the “audio”.* 
Lessons of this type should be given at regular intervals throughout 
L^vel III, using spoken French material of increasing difficulty, spoken 
by native Frenchmen at their normal rate of delivery, and dealing with 
the topics outlined below. 

Classroom and laboratory exercises designed to develop listening 
comprehension may be divided into five types : 

*For auditory co mp rshanslon basons In coonoctlon with ths raadii* baton and with 

writing, ssa tha chaptar on Ths Lamp** Ubmto*, ppa.lW-tOi 
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1. Auditory Comprehension 

2. Audio-Lingual 

3. Audio-Reading 

4. Audio-Writing 

5. Combination of the above 

nJkj fi ? t typ L h * s a,read y bcen ftJly described in the lesson steps 
outlined above. This type is, of course, the one recommended for the 
development of auditory comprehension as a special skill. As indicated 
above, it is conducted entirely in French and corresponds to the func- 
tional uses of auditory skill in a French environment. Such functional 
uses would include the following types of spoken material: 

Dialogues News Broadcasts Radio Skits 

Anecdotes Weather Reports Song Recitals 

Short Stories Travelogues Poetry Recitals 

Playlets Interviews 

The other types are described later in this chapter in the discus- 
sion of Reading, p. 92, and Writing, p. 102, and in the chapter on the 
Language Laboratory , pp. 196-208. 

.. ^ he , cont , ent i and SC °P« of Level III auditory material are almost 
identical with those of the materials used in Levels I through III for 
the development of the other language skills. However, as a “passive” 
skill, auditory comprehension will cover a wider range of topics than 
is required for the development of speaking ability, which is an “active” 
stall, and hence, one in which more limited accomplishment is to be 
expected. The content and scope of materials used to develop auditory 
comprehension as a special skill would coincide more closely with those 
of its related skill, namely, silent reading, which may also be described 
as a passive skill. Consequently, the list of topics given in the section 
on Vocabulary Range, under the headings of intensive and extensive 
reading, pp. 114-115 will serve as the suggested content and scope for 
Level m auditory comprehension work. A selection of these topics is 
given here for the teacher’s convenience. 



Current Events 
Holidays and Observances 
Contemporary Life 
Homemaking, Fashions 
Theater, Film, Opera 
Government, Politics 



Education, Schools 
Sports, Recreation 
Science and Industry 
Travel and Communication 
Art, Architecture, Monuments 
Biographical Sketches 



It isby no means intended that all of these topics be taken up in 
detail. The selection of particular topics and their depth of treatment 
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will be determined by the reading and cultural materials used in Level 
III and by the progress of the class. Teachers should also be guided by 
the grade or difficulty levels indicated in approved lists of disc and 
tape recordings. 

Oral Production 

General ConsMerstfiona 

By oral production” is meant all the component oral skills that 
lead up to and include normal conversation. In Levels I and II, for 
the most part, it was the component oral skills that were practiced; 
le. mimicry pronunciation, oral recitation of dialogues and action scries, 
and oral drill of patterned exercises, such as substitution, variation, 
cued and directed responses, and various types of question-answer drills. 
This was necessary to give pupils oral control over basic sound-structure 
patterns as they were progressively introduced. Some of these oral drills 
will, of course, be continued for the new structures and vocabulary that 
are taken up in Level III. However, these oral drills do not constitute 
conversation as the word is generally understood. They are only a pre- 
lude to our ultimate goal. Hence, in Level III, as a more advanced 
stage of language learning, there will be greater emphasis on what we 
shall call ‘‘conventional conversation,” for reasons explained below. 

It would be well for teachers of French to be highly circumspect 
in using the word “conversation” without further qualification when 
referring to oral drill activities in the classroom. As one of the earlier 
proponents of audio lingual methods pointed out, we must distinguish 
between the ‘‘conventional conversation” of the classroom and the ‘‘nor- 
mal conversation” of everyday life* Confusion of these two concepts 
leads to circular thinking, conflicting methods and unfounded claims. 

o dispel some of this confusion, we must realize from the very outset 
that the teaching situation necessarily limits us to ‘‘conventional con- 
versation. To be sure, there will be som; occasions for more or less 
normal conversation even in the classroon, but these will be relatively 
few since opportunities for normal conversation occur largely outside 
of school, e.g., conversation with a native speaker of French. 

As has already been indicated, conversation is likely to mean one 
thing to the foreign language teacher and quite another to the non- 
specialist. To the former it has the connotation of a systematic and 
carefully graded oral exchange between teacher and pupil; to the latter 
it usually means more or less purposive everyday , talk. But v/e must 
remember that in the classroom the topics of conversation are initially 
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limited in range and complexity, and as the course proceeds, they be- 
come increasingly numerous and complex. In everyday conversation 
there is no such controlled, progressive gradation; the range of topics 
is well-jiigh infinite and unpredictable, the only pertinent factors being 
the situational stimulus which impels the speakers to speak, the sensi- 
tivity of their reactions to this stimulus, and their individual powers 
of expression 

It would therefore be illusory to believe that in Level III we are 
going to develop conversation as though it were a general skill which, 
once acquired, could be employed In all the situations and vicissitudes 
of everyday life. To develop conversational skill in this sense w’ould 
require much more than three years of school instruction. This is con- 
firmed by the six-year sequence posited in the foreign language revision 
program. Adequate mastery of this difficult and complex skill must 
1 remain a theoretical ideal in Level III, to be striven for but, in actual 
practice, rarely attained under the usual conditions of classroom in- 
struction. 

Having defined our terms and set up some feasible limits to the 
meaning of conversational skill, we can now proceed tq indicate how 
and to what extent this skill can be developed in Level III. 

Normal Conversation In Classroom Routine 

If French is to become the language of the classroom, the teacher 
must make it so from the very beginning. Starting the class period with 
English will not only delay the transfer to the French but will also 
make it more difficult, because there must always be some vocal “lim- 
bering up” in French before speaking readiness is established. In com- 
mon parlance among language teachers, this initial psycho-motor prep- 
aration is known as the “oral warm-up.” It should come at the begin- 
ning of every lesson. This means that it should start with ordinary 
classroom routine. 

Most basic French textbooks contain lists of classroom expres- 
sions. In addition, many teachers and chairmen prepare such lists 
for their individual and departmental needs. These lists of classroom 
expressions should, of course, be graded, for it is not expected that 
pupils can use them all from the very beginning. However, by Level 
III it is expected that pupils will already have acquired active mas- 
tery of a basic number of classroom expressions, and the teacher of 
Level III should reactivate these and round them out in order to be 
able to conduct the classwork almost exclusively in French. 

The teacher must first of all set the example and then constantly 
insist that pupils use French for everyday class functions. Experience 
tells us that once the novelty of using the foreign language has worn 
off, the class will tend to lapse into English; and the same may often 
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be true of the harassed teacher, eager to get the day's work under 
way. Teachers must be ever on the alert to counteract this tendency. 
Such effort is wall spent, because the routine use of French represents 
one of the few instances in which conversation is naturally motivated 
by what goes on in the classroom and does *ot have to be artificially 
stimulated by some pretended situation. It offers an approach to nor- 
mal conversation and sets the tone for using French in the subsequent 
work of the day. 

Following is a list of the routine occasions which occur almost 
daily in the classroom and which afford opportunities for normal 
conversation in French: 

Exchange of greetings (pupil-teacher; pupil-pupil) 

Giving the date, day, class period or time 
Remarking about the weather (seasonal, un seasonal, etc) 
Announcing coming events (school calendar, holidays, etc.) 
Answering the roll-call (pupil announces the roll-call) 

Stating reason(s) for absence or lateness 

Expressing commiseration and wishes for speedy recovery 

Extending birthday greetings and congratulations (songs) 

Extending congratulations for notable achievement 

Giving the assignment (page, chapter, exercise, line number) 

Asking questions about the assignment 

Assigning housekeeping tasks (boards, floors, windows) 

Assigning boardwork 

Calling on pupils to recite (relay or chain techniques) 

Stating reason(s) for not having the homework 

Requesting permission to leave the room 

Giving directions for correction of boardw'ork 

Asking and answering questions about boardwork, reading, etc. 

Indicating lack of comprehension 

Requesting teacher or pupil to explain something 

Requesting teacher or pupil to repeat something 

Asking a pupil io repeat more loudly or clearly 

Pointing out correcting mistakes 

Suggesting improvement of pronunciation or diction 

Agreeing or disagreeing with something said (reasons) 

- . Expressing commendation or disapproval 
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IK» SyitMwtk Oral Warm-Up 

$ 

The vocabulary lists of Levels I and II are quite extensive and, t 
as a result, it is not likely that pupils will have mastered them entirely 
by the end of the second level. However, it is expected that a great 
rlieal will have been accomplished in this respect by the time pupils 
are ready to enter Level III. In teaching active mastery of vocabulary 1 
for speaking purposes, the most difficult of all language skills, it is 
standard practice to concentrate on vocabulary levels prior to the one 
which pupils are currently engaged in learning. This is similar to the 
practice followed in extensive reading, where low-density material is s! 
used on a lower “plateau” than the one already attained by pupils. f 

Hence, for purposes of oral practice in Level III, it is recommended 
that teachers use the topics, or areas of interest, under which Level I 
and II vocabularies are grouped. These groupings represent some of j 
the common speaking situations in the everyday life of pupils. Where- 
as normal conversation about classroom routine takes place at various ! 
points throughout the lesson, the systematic oral warm-up comes toward |j v 
the beginning of the class period, usually while designated pupils are j 
engaged in writing the homework or other exercises on the board. 

The oral warm-up is essentially “conventional conversation,” i.e. a j 
teacher-directed question-answer series revolving about one or two 
topics. 

In order to budget the time devoted to oral warm-up (2 to 4 
minutes), the teacher should check the Level I and II vocabulary topics 
against those occurring in the lesson of the day, e.g. reading, or au- j 

ditory comprehension. Topics which occur in the lesson of the day f 

need not be treated in detail during the oral warm-up because they j 

will be sufficiently practiced during the lesson proper. However, they j 

should not be ignored altogether as warm-up material because they 
provide an apt motivation which leads directly into the lesson of the ! 

day. Topics not covered in the lesson of the day should be reserved < 

for more detailed practice at the beginning of other recitation periods. jj 

They may then have little or no relation to the day’s topic, but they | 

do perform a vital function in generating oral readiness, and in any i( 

event, are essential if speaking ability over a wide range of topics is j 

to be systematically developed. j 

In addition to the oral warm-up, such topical question-series may jj 
also be extended to include written work; i.e. the oral answers may ij 
be corrected orally and then written by pupils on the board or in their j 
notebooks, followed by further correction of the written work. This type 
of extended practice corresponds to the Level III Regents question | 
calling for written responses to oral questions. Examples are given in f 

J 
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a following section of this bulletin dealing with Writng, pp. 102-108. 
However, as a rule, written responses will not be practiced as fre- 
quently as the purely oral warm-up, which has economy of time in its 
favor. 

Many teachers and chairmen use prepared series of topical ques- 
tions for the daily oral warm-up, usually 10 to 20 questions under 
each topic. Such systematic procedure is essential if pupils are to 
master for active use the vocabulary and structures implied by the 
extensive range of topics for Levels I and II. For the convenience 
of teachers, these Level I and II topics are here combined into a 
single list. 

Greetings Nature, Weather 

Expressions of courtesy Country, Vacations 

School, Classroom, the Animals, Birds 

Lesson, Homework, Language Fruits, Flowers 

Seasons, Holidays 
Travel, Transportation 
Nations, Government 
Military Terms 
Religions 

Time, Numbers, Arithmetic, 
Dimensions 
Post Office, Currency 
Colors, Qualities, 

Quantity 

Emotions, Abstract Notions 

Conversation Based on Reeding 

Since reading will occupy about half the time of Level III instruc- 
tion, frequent opportunities for oral work will occur in the course of 
reading lessons. Oral work based on reading will include pronunciation 
of new vocabulary, oral drill of new structures, use of new vocabulary 
in structural context (original sentences), oral reading and various 
types of patterned responses leading to complete and independent 
answers. Of the patterned responses, “alternative” or “choice” questions 
are especially recommended since they simulate normal conversation. 
The questions are given sequentially to facilitate a controlled oral 
summary. The culminating stage is the free oral summary. Subsequent 
discussion by pupils and their corrections and additions to the oral 
summary, as well as their comments and reactions, supply an approach 
to normal conversation. 

' Another approach to conversation based on reading can be made by 
having pupils formulate simple questions of their own which they then 



Family and Friends 
Age, Personal Description 
The House, Rooms, Furniture 
Professions and Occupations 
Meals, Foods, Beverages, 
Dishes and Table Settings 
Parts of the Body, Health 
Clothing, Materials 
The City, Buildings (materials). 
Shops, Shopping 
Amusements 
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ask of other pupils. Conversation about the correctness of the answers 
ensues. Similarly, pupils may be directed to prepare true-false state- 
ments and to call on other pupils to react orally; i.e. to agree that the 
statement is true, giving reasons, or to say that the statement is false, 
supplying a correct statement. This comes close to the “statement- 
rejoinder” aspect cf normal conversation. 

A more complete account of oral activities in connection with 
reading will be found in the following section on Reading, pp. 92-102. 
Of the many examples offered, preference should be given to those 
which promote conversation, as described above. 

Conversation Related to Writing 

Writing front dictation offers an opportunity for elementary oral 
practice if choral repetition is required of pupils before they write. 
Choral reading of the completed dictation may then serve as additional 
oral practice while at the same time enabling pupils to check what they 
have written. If the dictated selection is a dialogue, it may be recited 
antiphonally by designated chorus-sections of the class. Dictations 
which have intrinsic interest, as distinguished from those exemplifying 
sound-spelling features, may serve as the point of departure for “yes- 
no,” “choice,” or “relay” questions that form a kind of conversation. 

At a more advanced stage of Level III, written summaries of out- 
side reading assignments, or of a play, film, or broadcast may be 
developed into oral summaries by a controlled question-series. Sufficient 
practice in developing written into oral summaries should eventually 
enable brighter pupils to prepare and deliver oral book reports of 
supplementary reading and oral summaries of various experiences in- 
volving the French language or French culture. It will also facilitate 
the development of skill in oral composition, the natural prelude to 
written composition. 

Reading 

General Considerations 

The aim set for the development of reading skill is “to increase the 
ability to read new material in French within the scope of Level III, 
with direct comprehension and with appreciation.” Concerning the 
scope of Level III reading, little need be said here, since it will be 
topically outlined with respect to both language and conteut in the 
sections on grammatical structv :s, vocabulary, idiomatic expressions 
and culture. Attention is directed particularly to the section entitled 
Vocabulary Range , pp. 112-115, which discusses the varying rates at 
which active and passive vocabulary are learned, and which lists the 
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topics for both intensive and extensive reading given in the New York 
State syllabus. 

We may well begin with a definition of reading which will show 
us why it is the activity par excellence for achieving a fusion of lan- 
guage "Skills. Reading has been defined as a process of “sight-sound- 
sense, in which “sight and sound” stand for the visual perception of 
graphic symbols representing speech sounds, and “sense” stands for 
comprehension of the meaning conveyed by the symbols. Even in 
silent reading, as has been demonstrated by laboratory tests, there 
is an involuntary activity of the vocal organs known to psychologists 
jj as silent speech,” which occasionally becomes overt in the form of 
lip movements. This activity usually becomes attenuated as fluency 
in reading is developed; but the fact that “silent speech” persists 
even in fluent readers, demonstrates the interdependency of speaking 
and reading. Thus oral activities in connection with reading rest on a 
sound psychological basis and are a part of every reading lesson. 

! Typo* of Reading 

|| 

j The process of reading may also be considered from a functional 
jj P°* n * view, that is, with reference to the actual use of reading, 
j From this point of view, a distinction emerges between oral and silent 
| reading. Oral reading has the special function of conveying meaning 
j to one or more auditors, whereas silent reading is the function by 
jj which individuals derive for themselves the meaning of a printed text. 

As far as frequency of use is concerned, silent reading is of greater 
I importance because general learning is, to a great extent, dependent 
j upon it. Silent reading, furthermore, is superior to oral reading for 
| purposes of grasping content because it is free of the distracting factors 
which operate in oral reading, where attention must be paid to the 
mechanics of oral production. How often do pupils read aloud, and 
then, when questioned as to the content of what they have read, find 
themselves tongue-tied? Thus we can see that the distinction between 
oral and silent reading has important implications for the teacher, 
j Although some oral reading should form a part of every reading lesson, 
j silent reading should predominate because it is the most common and 
most efficient way by which most individuals comprehend printed 
| matter both for information and for enjoyment. 

If we view reading as a developmental process, we may make a 
further distinction between intensive and extensive reading. From this 
j point of view, intensive reading may be considered the process by 
| which pupils are taught to read, while extensive reading would be the 
process by which pupils practice what they have learned and thereby 
j extend their reading power. Intensive reading may be likened to a 
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“pre-digestive*’ activity wherein the obstacles to comprehension and flu- 
ency are broken down and removed, thus enabling the pupil to read 
fluently* and <o assimilate the ontent of what he is reading. If, during 
the pre-digestive phase, the pupil ha*? learned the techniques by which 
the obstacles have been overcome, and can then apply these techniques 
of his own accord in subsequent reading, he may be said to have ac- 
quired the power to read new material. 

The general considerations discussed above are exemplified in the 
outlines for reading lessons that follow. It should be borne in mind 
that these outlines are quite detailed and that not all of the suggestions 
offered would necessarily apply to any given lesion. Teachers may 
tnerefore select those suggestions which are pertinent to the particular 
lesson they are teaching, as long as they observe the general sequence 
indicated by the mam captions in the outline. 

SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 
FOR AN INTENSIVE READING LESSON 

I. MOTIVATION 

A . Based on pupil experience and interest 

B . Based on content of a preceding lesson 

II. AIMS 

A. Substantive: to understand the meaning of the reading 
selection 

B. Linguistic: to leam specified vocabulary, structures and 
idioms 

1. for either passive or active mastery, as planned by the 
teacher 

C . Functional: to acquire fluency in silent reading and expres- 
sion in oral reading 

D. Stylistic: to recognize and appreciate devices and nuances 
of style 

E . Cultural: to acquire cultural data, insights and appreciation 

III. REMOVAL OF DIFFICULTIES 

A . Explanation of new vocabulary (conducted as much as 
possible in the foreign language) 

1. synonyms, antonyms, cognates 

2. word formation (derivation of words from other parts 
of speech) - « 

3. word analysis (stems, prefixes, suffixes) 

4. definition 






5. inference from context 

6. English equivalent 

B. Explanation of new structures and idioms 

1. simple paraphrase 

2. analogy to structure of idiom previously learned 

3. inference from context 

4. analogy to English structure 

5. “spot translation*' 

IV. READINC 

A. Oral (by teacher, of part of the text) 

B. Silent (by pupils, of the same passage or other passages) 

C. O-al (by pupils, after silent reading, or after oral reading 
by the teacher) 

Note: In general, pupils should not read aloud any material which 
-ley have not seen or heard. 

V. DEVELOPMENT AND TESTING (Oral or Written) 

A . Questions and answers in French 

1. In English, only if necessary 

2. Vary straight questions by “yes-no” or “choice” ques- 
tions 

3. With difficult material, use “cued” responses 
B . Brief medial summaries in French 

1. In English, if necessary 

C . True-False exercises 

D . Multiple-choice exercises 

E . Completion exercises 
F . Further word study 

G . Explanation of cultural allusions 

H. Literary appreciation ' 

VI. FINAL SUMMARY IN FRENCH 

A . Collective summary 

1. Given by several pupils and cued by the teacher 
when necessary 

B . Summary guided by key words written oil the board 

C . Answers to questions appearing on board slips * 

1. Round of questions and answers, one pupil calling 
on the next (“chain reaction”) 

2. Choral reading of answers by class 
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D . If suitable, a summary by dramatization 

E . Dictation of a summary based on the passage 

VII . ASSIGNMENT 

(Differentiate to provide for individual differences.) 

A . Rereading t»*tf passage 

B. Writing answers to selected questions in French 

C . Writing a summary in French 

D. Learning new vocabulary (using words in original sen- 
tences) 

E. Constructing additional questions based on the passage 

Note: Since the aim of this lesson is reading, the major portion of 
class time should be devoted to items III, IV, and V. Not all the 
devices listed need be included in every lesson. 

SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 
FOR AN EXTENSIVE READING LESSON 

Extensive reading has two principal purposes: (a) the rapid com- 
prehension of material for the increase of reading skill, and (b) the 
acquisition of an increased passive vocabulary. Extensive reading is 
used to cover rapidly such portions of the class text as are not taught 
intensively. It also permit.' the introduction of more varied reading 
matter than is found in the class text. As a rule, most outside reading 
in French is done extensively; e.g. supplementary reading, book reports, 
reports on articles in French newspapers and magazines, etc. 



I. MOTIVATION 

II. AIMS 

✓ 

III. REMOVAL OF MAJOR DIFFICULTIES 

(Pre-reading questions or guides) 

IV. SILENT READING 

(In class or outside) 

V. EXERCISES 

A. Testing of comprehension 

1 Questions and answers in French 
2. Summaries in French 

B. Composition work based on outside reading 
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C. summary or composition based on such portions of the 
class text which, for lack of time, are not taught inten- 
sively 

Wool Study 

The learning of vocabulary is an intrinsic part of learning to read. 
In acquiring the facility of recall necessary for fluent reading and for 
conversation based on reading, memorization undoubtedly plays an 
important role. Consequently, teachers usually employ associative devices 
as learning and memory aids in teaching icw vocabulary. These de- 
vices are chiefly synonyms, antonyms and cognates. Aside from their 
associative aspects, their chief virttu resides in the fact that they 
permit the teaching of vocabulary entirely in the foreign language. 
However, although the teaching of vocabulary by means of synonyms, 
antonyms and cognates is recommended, each of these devices has pit- 
falls of which the teucher should be aware. 

The approximate nature of synonyms (they are rarely exact equi- 
valents) limits their use for precise determination of meaning. The 
pupil who acquires the notion that synonym pairs or triplets are at 
all times interchangeable, will run into difficulties later on when seman- 
tic range, usage and style become important factors in the comprehen- 
sion and appreciation of a French text. The same applies to antonyms, 
which present further possibilities of confusion in that they frequently 
include not only true opposites but also negatives and contrasts. Even 
more unreliable are cognates, which, despite their name, are not al- 
ways easily recognizable, and which generally require a knowledge of 
derivations and patterns of phonetic and orthographic change that 
might be expected of a linguistic scholar, but certainly not of the 
average high school pupil. The tendency of some teachers and textbook 
writers to use many cognates in the beginning phases of instruction 
gives a misleading impression to pupils of the apparent ease of learn- 
ing vocabulary, and in many cases, they acquire the vicious habit of 
imputing meanings to words solely on the basis of superficial resem- 
blances bearing no cognute relationship whatsoever. 

It is not to be inferred from the above remarks that synonyms, 
antonyms and cognates are to be eschewed altogether as devices for 
teaching vocabulary. The important thing for the teacher is to real'^e 
their limitations and to use them judiciously. They should certainly 
not be used to convey false linguistic notions, nor should they be used 
as an end in themselves; that is, they should not, as a rule, be studied 
out of context. It is also important for the teacher to realize that there 
are more precise techniques for teaching vocabulary entirely in the 
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forei gn language, namely, by meant of word formation, word analysis, 
inference from context, and simple definition or paraphrase. 

A Nets on Tr a nsla ti on 

In the reading aim set forth above, teachers should note the impli- 
cations Of developing the ability to read "with direct comprehension." 
What this means is that the teacher is expected to guide pupils by 
progressive stages until they reach the point where they can grasp 
the thought of a French text without recourse to translation. Direct 
comprehension in reading French, like “thinking in French, cannot 
be produced by fiat, nor by some magical method. It builds up grad- 
ually and comes as the end product of a prolonged series of exercises 
in both intensive and extensive reading of a variety of progressively 
graded reading matter. 

Until this end product is acquired, it is to be normally expected 
that translation, whether oral or silent, whether acknowledged or not, 
cannot be entirely suppressed. And, indeed, in the general principles 
for Level III, a limited use of English is anticipated. However, this 
does not mean that translation is to be encouraged; on the contrary, 
it can be stated positively that fluency in reading and direct compre- 
hension of a French text would be immeasurably more difficult to 
achieve if translation into English were the sole technique employed 
in the teaching of reading. And conversely, fluency and direct com- 
prehension will be actively promoted by conducting the reading lesson 
almost exclusively in French. At the most, English would be used for 
“spot translation” of difficult structures and for explaining vocabulary 
or cultural allusions that could not be explained in French within the 
range of vocabulary hitherto attained by pupils. 

SUGGESTED LESSON PLAN 
INTENSIVE READING (LEVEL III) 



(From Le Petit Chose, Chapitre IX*) 



VOCABULAIRE 

la blouse 
la bourse 
le college 
didaigneux 
V6lioe m. or f. 

*Alpbooaa Daudat. LE PETIT CHOSE. 
•ad Co. Rapriatad by peraiutoa. 



blouse, smock 
scholarship 
school, academy 
scornful, disdainful 
pupil 

Nou valla til Hon tlmpUfila. Boston: L .C. Haath 
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environ 


about 


litude 


study 


Vexteme 


day pupil 


la foi 


faith 


tors 


then 


lerectew 


president 


sumommer 


nickname 


utile 


useful 


EXPRESSIONS IDOMATIQUES 





d'ailleurs: besides 

<1 y a (avait) deux mob que je tub (Stab) id: I have 
(had) been here for two months 
depub Ion: from that time, since then 
it fait la grimace: he is making laces 
b la fin: finally 
de bonne foi: honestly 
if pense & (ltd): he thinks of (him) 
tienel: look! hello! 
tout de suite: immediately 

II y avait environ deux mob que nous etions b Lyon, lorsque nos 
parenb pe n sbent a nos (tudes. Mon pbre auroit bien ootdu nous 
mettreau college, mab cftait trop cher. 

Un ami de la fdmille, recteur d'universitS dans le Midi, tcrivit un 
Jour b mon pbre que s*il voulait one bourse d’exteme au college de 
Lyon pour un de ses fils, on pourrait lui en avoir une. 

—Ce sera pour Daribl, dit mon pert. 

—Et Jacques? dit ma mbre. 

—Oh! Jacques! Je le garde avec mol ; il me sera trbs utile. D'aill- 
eurs,Je m'aperpob qu*il a du gout pour le commerce. 

De bonne foi, Je ne sab comment mon pbre avait pu s’dpetvevoir 
que Jacques avait du goCt pour le commerce. En ce temps-lb, le pauvre 
garpon n’avaU du gotit que pour les larmes,et *‘il l avait eonsulte.. . . 
Mab on nele consulta pas, ni moi non plus. 

Ce qui me Jrappa d'abord, b mon arrivSe au cotlbge, c'est que 
j’ftab le seul avec une blouse. A Lyon, les fib des riches ne portent 
pas de blouses. Quand jentrai dans la classe, les tlboes rkent. On 
dbait: 'T tens! il a une blouse T Le projesseur fit la grimace et tout 
de suite me prit en aversion. Depub lots, quand il me parla. ce Jut 
toujours dun air didaigneux. Jamais U ne m'appela par mon nom; il 
dbait toujours: “Eh! vous, lb-bas, le petit Chose!” Je lui avais dit 



ailleurs 

avoir 

depub 

Jaire 

fin 

foi 

penserb 

tenir 

tout 
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pourtant plus de vhtgt fois que je m*appelais Daniel Ey-sset-te . . .A 
la fin, met camaradet me sumommhent "le petit Chose**, et le tumom 
me resta . . . 

I. AIM 

To have the pupils read with understanding and enjoyment 
Chapter IX of Le Petit Chose and engage in various oral and 
written' activities designed to develop linguistic skills and 
literary appreciation. 

II. MOTIVATION 

A brief description in French by the teacher of the French 
educational system, stressing: Scole primaire , ecole secondaire, 
lycee, college, universite, exteme , interne, (tuition, past and 
present), bourse, blouse 

III. PROCEDURE 

A . The teacher elicits a brief oral summary in French of 
the previous pertinent facts of the story. This may have been 
part of the assignment given the previous day. 

B . Removal of difficulties. 

Ordinarily the teacher would convey the meaning of the 
new words through gestures, synonyms, antonyms, paraphrase, 
cognates, or translation. In this book, however, since the new 
vocabulary and idioms are listed with their meanings at the 
head of each chapter, the class is asked to pronounce the new 
words after the teacher. The teacher will elicit also the mean- 
ing of: il aurait bien voulu, on pourrait en avoir une, il n’avait 
dugodt que, ni moi non plus. 

C. The class reads silently p. 30, line 1 to p. 31, line 7. 

D. The teacher asks the following questions orally and 
elicits oral answers in French. After each question has been 
answered correctly, a student is sent to the board to write 
the answer: 

1. Pourquoi Daniel n'allait-il pas h I’tcole? 

2. Qu’est-ce que le recteur d’universitS a offert a M. 

Eyssette? 

3. Qui va-t-on envoyer au college de Lyon? 

4. Pourquoi M. Eyssette voulait-il garder Jacques avec 

lui? 



E . The teacher writes on the board: 

Trouvex dam le texte m synonyme de: 
quand; il aime le commerce 

Trouvex dam le texte le contraire de: 
bon marchii le nord; inutile 

and elicits oral answers in French. 

F . Removal of difficulties (continued) 

The teacher elicits the meanings of: ce qui me ftoppo; 

il me prit en aversion 

G . The teacher reads orally page 31, lines 7-20, as pupils 
follow silently in the book. 

H . The teacher reads orally: 

1. M. Eyssette avait mis ses deux fils au college. 

Jacques n’avait de gout que pour le commerce. 

3. - Au college de Lyon les fils des riches portaient des blouses. 

4. A son arrivie au college, Daniel etait le seul avec une 
blouse. 

5. Quand Daniel est entri dans la cjasse, les tteves ont ri. 
After each sentence a pupil is called upon to say: "Oui,” 

and repeat the sentence, or "Non” and correct the sentence. 

I . The sentences previously written on the board are 
now corrected and read in chorus by the class after a model 
reading by a pupil or by the teacher. 

J . Directed dialogue. 

Individual students are called upon to carry out the follow- 
ing commands given orally by the teacher: 

1. Demandez a M. Eyssette pourquoi il veut gqrder Jacques 
avec lui. 

2. Repondez que Jacques vous sera utile dans le commerce. 

3. Repondez qu’a votre avis, Jacques n'a du go tit que pour 
les larmes. 

4. Dites ce qui vous a froppe a votre arrivee au college. 

5. Dites au professeur que vous vous appelez Daniel Eyssette, 
et non pas le petit Chose! 

K . One or more pupils are asked to describe orally in 
French the picture on page 30. 
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L. Oral reading by pupils of parts of the text, individually 

or in chorus after the teacher. 

IV. ASSIGNMENT 

1. Ecrivez et itudiez le nouveau vocabulairt et lea expressions 
idiomatiques. 

2. Relisez le chapitre, et racontez Vhistoire enjrangais. 

3. Devoir Jacultattf: Ecrivez hrikvement en fianqais ou racontez 
oralement : “Un jour mon prqfesseur de . . . m’a pris en 
aversion . . .** 

4. Lisez Chapitre X. 



Writing 

General Considerations 

To give direction to the following discussion of the types of writing 
to be done in Level III, it is best to review what has been said about 
writing in the Aims and in the Guiding Principles of Level III. The 
Aims stressed the further development of writing ability “without re- 
sorting to translation” (item 4). The Guiding Principles pointed out that 
in Level III the writing skills would be practiced mainly in conjunction 
with reading, and that audio-lingual activities based on reading would 
serve as the “prelude to writing” (item 5). The Guiding Principles also 
touched on the adverse effects of trar lation (item 6). 

In addition to the Aims and Guiding Principles, a review of the 
writing activities recommended for Levels I and II will give us the 
point of departure for the discussion of writing activities in Level 
III. The chief types of writing practiced in Levels I and II were: 
a. imitative (copying, dictation); b. guided (completions and short 
responses); and c. controlled (writing of cu-d responses, directed dia- 
logue, etc.). In seme cases, no doubt, a beginning had been made in 
the writing of directed and of free composition, but this cannot be 
assumed for all classes of Level II. 

As a general principle, it may be stated thav some writing, in one 
form or another, can be introduced in connection with the development 
of each of the three skills previously discussed. After auditory compre- 
hension exercises, short or complete answers can be given orally and 
then written. In connection with oral production, rejoinders to state- 
ments and responses to questions or commands can be written after 
they are spoken. In connection with reading, there can be dictations, 



written exercises and written summaries. Furthermore, by extension of 
any of these forms of writing into a connected series of sentences, we 
can develop the rudiments of composition. 

In developing . the writing skills, a distinction should be made be- 
tween the skills per se, as they are practiced in the classroom, and 
the manner in which they are tested in the Level III Regents Examin- 
ation. The objective form of the examination and the attemot to oper- 
ate almost entirely in French necessarily limit the possibilities of cur- 
sive answers and give undue emphasis to passive recognition. While 
perhaps indispensable in mass testing, short answers and multiple 
choices need not be used when dealing with smaller groups. It is 
therefore expected that teachers, as often as time permits, w ill require 

complete written respouses in their classroom practice, in testing and 
in homework. 

Types of Writing 

It will be seen from the following outline of Types of Writing for 
Level III that most of the general types practiced in Levels I and II 
will be continued in Level III. It is not so much in type as in variety, 
extensiveness and depth of treatment that Level III writing will differ 
from that of the previous levels. The chief innovations in Level III will 
be more extended forms of writing, ranging from directed to free com- 
position. Letter writing, as a form of directed composition will also 
receive fuller treatment in Level III. 

Directed composition, with instructions either in English or in 
French, will be the chief type ( writing favored in Level III. This 
by no means precludes the w. -»ig of free composition on assigned 
topics. However, the amount of time which can be devoted to free 
composition in Level III is necessarily limited; and in any case, whether 
or not free composition becomes a feature of Level III instruction will 
depend on the teacher’s initiative and the calibre of the class. For 
this reason, the full development of free composition is not anticipated 
until Level IV. 

I. Dictation 

A. Types of material 

1. Familiar 

2. Unfamiliar 

B. Sources of material 

1. A 100-word connected passage or anecdote 

2. Passages from reading texts 

3. Passages especially constructed or selected to drill or 
test specific sounds or structures 
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C. Administration 

1. Brief selections given frequently are preferable to long 
passages. 

2, With familiar material the passage should be lead once 
or twice by the teacher. With unfamiliar material the 
passage should be read at least twice. The first read- 
ing, with pupils listening, should be given at about the 
speed of the usual public speaker; the second, slowly, 
in breath groups, while the pupils write. The punctua- 
tion should be given in French during the second read- 
ing. A third reading is given at the speed of the first 
one. 

> 

II. Completion of a Series of Connected Sentences 

A. Types of material 

1. Based on an activity previously discussed orally 

2. Based on reading 

B. Example: Le telegramme (based on Le Petit Chose, Chapter 
XII) 

1. Un soir, apr&s le dtner, M. Eyssette 

2. Daniel s’eiait assis devant 

3. Tout a coup , quelquun 

4. Daniel est all$ 

5. Un homme lui a donnt 

6. Il a demand 6 h Daniel de 

7. D’une voix qui tremblait, M. Eyssette a demande 

8. Daniel a repondu: (Il mentait.) 

9. Aprbs avoir sigrie, Daniel a le telegramme sous 

« • • • • - 

III. Directed Composition (with directions in French) 

Etample: 

Imrginez que e’est le jour de votre examen de Regents 
en mathimatiques , et la veille de votre examen de fran^ais. 
Ecrivez un paragraphe en jrangais ou vous racontez ce que 
vous avez fait ce matin et ce que vous comptez faire pen- 
dant le reste de la jourr&e. Dites: 

1. b quelle heure vous vous etes leve ce matin 

2. ce que vous avez pris au petit dejeuner 

3. comment vous avez passe la matinee h la maison 

4. a quelle heure vous etes parti pour I’ecole 

5. comment vous etes arrive b Vicole 
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6. comment vous avez trouve Vexamcn 

7. avec qui vous comptez jotter au tennis aprts Vexamen 

8. ce que vous avez Vintention de faire aprts le dtner 

9. ce qu’il vous faut repasser pour votre examen de fran- 
fais 

10. quelle note vous espercz recevoir dans voire examen 

defranfais 

IV. Directed Composition (with directions in English) 

Example: Write a letter to your parents telling them that 
you have arrived in Paris to spend the long-promised month 
with your French “pen pal”. The letter must consist of 
nine grammatically complete sentences in French, contain- 
ing the information given in the instructions below. To- 
gether, these sentences are to form a unified letter. Be 
sure to include in your letter the date, the salutation, and 
the complimentary close. 

Tell your parents that: 

1. you have arrived safe and sound in Paris 

2. the crossing was uneventful on a calm sea 

3. on board you enjoyed yourself by dancing and making 
the acquaintance of new friends 

4. Paris impressed you very much, just t s you had thought 
it would 

5. you found the Dubois family quite charming so that 
you quickly felt at home 

6. you had no trouble understanding them and they also 
understood your French 

7. you spent the first day unpacking and learning about 
French life 

8. of course, during your stay in France you are planning 
to visit Mont Saint-Michel and see the castles on the 
Loire 

9. you thank them for letting you take such a fine trip 

V. Guided Summaries by Questions in French or by Outline 

VI. Written Answers in French to Oral or Written Questions 

Examples: 

1. Quand voudriez-vous faire un voyage en France? 

2. Avec qui voyageriez-vous? 

3. Quelle & oilles voudriez-vous visiter? 
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4 . Combien de tempi passeriez-vous en France? 

5. Quel cadeau ropporteriez-vous pour votre meilleur ami? 

VII. Use of Selected Words or Idioms in Original Sentences 

VIII. Written Description of a Picture 

IX. Free Composition on an Assigned Topic 

Examples: 

1. La personae que j’admire le plus 

2. Ma premitre joumee au lycFe 

3. L ’ universite que j ’a i choisie 

4 . En voyageant on apprend tieaucoup 

X. Mechanics of Letter Writing 

A. The date: In French letters the date line appears as follows: 

Paris, le l&jti'n 1966 
or le 6juin 1966 

B. The salutation: 

1. The salutation in a letter to a friend or relative is; 
Cher Jean, Cher ami, Chtre Colette, Mes chers parents, 

2. The salutation in a formal or business letter is: 
Monsieur, Madame, Messieurs, 

C. The complimentary close: 

1. The close in a friendly letter is: 

Votre tout divoui, Bien amicalement, Bien a vous, 
Meilleures amittis, Ton ami, 

2. The close in a formal or business letter is: 

Je vous prie d’agreer, Monsieur, Vassurance de mes 

sentiments les plus respectueux. or 

Veuillez agrier, Monsieur, V expression de mes sentiments 

distingu&s. 

D. The envelope: The envelope is addressed as follows: 

Monsieur Henri Dupont 
7, avenue Mozart 

Paris (XVIe) or 

, . Monsieur Louis Garou 
. . 13, rue des Aubepines • * 

Bois-Colombes (Seine) 



ft— Composition 

The procedures for the writing of directed composition are fully il- 
lustrated by specific examples in the outline of Types of Writing (pp. 
103-106). However, for free composition, only a few topics are suggested, 
with no indication as to procedure. Although, as previously indicated, 
the full development of free composition will not come until Level IV, 
it is appropriate at this point to offer some suggestions for the teach- 
ing of free composition for those teachers who wish to introduce this 
type of writing in Level III. 

Free composition involves the original, independent and easy mani- 
pulation of language. It requires imagination, resourcefulness and 
skill. The ability to express or “compose'’ one’s thoughts in any lan- 
guage is always an exacting tusk which requires a knowledge of words, 
structures, idioms and correct usage, as well as a background of ex- 
perience and a fund of ideas. Preoccupation with the mechanics of 
language must not be so great as to interfere with the generation and 
flow of ideas. 

It must be assumed, therefore, that pupils will already have ac- 
quired some facility of expression in French before embarking on the 
creative activity of free composition. This facility need not extend to 
complete mastery of the language in all its phases. For the purposes of 
writing on an assigned topic, a mastery of the linguistic details relative 
to that topic would, for the most part, be sufficient. Consequently, 
setting a single topic for the entire class would be the simplest and 
hence the beginning stage of teaching free composition. 

Once pupils have gained sufficient mastery in making independent 
assertions and rejoinders, in giving independent responses and in 
constructing original sentences, the teacher can develop a selected 
topic orally by means of a prepared series of sequential questions in 
French. The teacher uses these questions to elicit a variety of responses 
from the class. Several pupils are sent to the board, each of whom, in 
turn, writes one of the acceptable responses to the same question. The 
result is a series of varied responses to the same question. This proce- 
dure is repeated in phases until the body of the composition, say five 
or six sentences, is complete and available to pupils for note taking of 
their individual choices and variations. The same procedure is followed 
to develop introductory or topic sentences, transitional phrases and 
concluding sentences. 

In a similar way, other possibilities for encouraging free com- 
position may be created by making the composition a center of interest 
for group activity. The advantage of developing a composition by a 
group is that the collective ability, linguistic knowledge and imagina- 
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tion of the group is made available to all and is helpful and stimulat- 
ing to the slower pupils. A suggested sequence for group development 
of a composition is: 

1. Oral discussion in French of a topic selected by the group 

2. Organization of the ideas to be included 

3. Eliciting key vocabulary, phrases and sentences from the 
group, writing these on the board, correcting and copying 
them in notebooks 

4. Cooperative reading and dictation of original sentences 
by members of the group 

5. Individual writing, with individual variations 

The attainment of a measure of ability in creative writing gives 
the pupil a sense of achievement, leads to an interest in “pen pal” 
correspondence and in writing articles for publication in a school or 
city-wide French publication. Pupils who have literary ability and in- 
terests should be encouraged to write short compositions, letters or 
poems in French. Types of free composition, in addition to suggested 
topics, may include the following: 

1. Summary and personal evaluation of a story read in class, 
or as supplementary reading 

2. Summary and personal evaluation of a newspaper or maga- 
zine article 

3. Brief personal narratives on such topics as: 

Comment j’ai gagne de Vargent 
Mes projets pour les grandes vacances 
Un voyage en France (au Canada) 

Comment je passe mes heures de loisir 
Un incident interessant 
Ce que j'icr is a mon correspondant fran^ais 
Mon meilleur ami (Ma meilleure amie) 

Mon programme de radio (de television) favori 
Mes sports favcHs 

4. Completion of a story begun in class, or told by the teach- 
er, or written by a gifted pupil 

CONTENT AND SCOPE, LEVEL III 
Grammatical Structures 

A review of items taught in Levels I and II is essential. Many of 
these items were taught on an elementary level. They will now be 
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presented in greater detail for reinforcement of knowledge and enlarge* 
ment of scope. Certain items will receive greater stress than others 
since materials will be adapted to the needs of the pupils. Level III 
will also include items not previously taught or Stressed which are 
important in rounding out the pupils knowledge of the structure of 
the language for the increased functional activities of this level, e.g. 
reading and writing. 

I. ARTICLES 

A . Special uses of the definite article: 

1. Before nouns used in a general or abstract sense; e.g. 

L’or est un mital prScieux. La vie est belle. 

2. Before titles of dignity or profession; e.g. 

Le docteur Dubois vient de pariir. 

3. Before nouns of measure or weight; e.g. 

La viande coute quatre francs la livre. 

4. Before days of the week and seasons; e.g. 

II n’y a pas de classes lejeudi. 

Le printemps est ma saison favorite. 

5. Before names of countries and languages; e.g. 

La France attire beaucoup de touristes. 

11 6tudie lefrangais. 

6. With partitive expressions; e.g. 

File a achete du pain, de la. viande et des oeufs. 

7. With expressions of time, such as I’anriee demihe, 

la semaine passee, etc. 

B . Omission of the definite article: 

1. Before plural nouns modified by a preceding adjective; 

e.g. Marie a dejolies robes. 

2. Before languages, after parler and en ; e.g. 

Je parle frangais. J’icris en espagnol. 

C . Omission of the indefinite article: 

1. Before an unmodified noun denoting profession, na- 
tionality, race or religion; e.g. 

Son oncle est avocat. 

2. After qttel! e.g. Quelle surprise! 






II. ADJECTIVES 

A . Forms, position, agreement 

1. Including agreement with two nouns of different gen- 
ders; e.g. 

Marie et Jean ttaient content s de me voir. 
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B . Comparison 

1. The use of que for than in a comparison. 

2. The use of de for than in a comparison with numerals. 

3. The use of de for in after a superlative. 

III. NUMERALS 

A . Review of cardinals: 1 to 1,000,000. 

B . Review of ordinals: 1st to 100th. 

C . The use of the comma and period with cardinal numbers. 

IV. PRONOUNS 

A . Relative: ce qui, ce que, tout ce qui, tout ce que, lequel, 
dont, ou. 

B . Indefinite: on, personne, quelquun, quelque chose, rien. 

V. ADVERBS 

A . Lregular formation: e.g. aveuglSment, constamment. 

B . Position with compound tenses; e.g. 
ll a beaucoup voyage Vannke d emigre. 

VI. VERBS 

A . Irregular: battfe, conduire, construire , courir, mentif, mourir, 
nattre, offrir, parattre, permettre, prtvenir, produire, pro- 
mettre, reconnoitre, rire, sentir, servir, sourire , suivre, tenir, 
valoir,vivre. 

B . Review formation and use of the following tenses of the 
indicative: present, imperfect, future, conditional, com- 
pound past, imperative. 

C . Simple past, pluperfect, conditional past. 

D. Present and past subjunctive of regular verbs and of the 
irregular verbs studied so far. 

E. Uses of the subjunctive: 

1. Subjunctive governed by impersonal expressions; e.g. 
il est possible, ilfaut, il vaut mieux, etc. 

2. Subjunctive governed by certain conjunctions; e.g. 
ajin que, h moins que, uvunt que, etc. 

3. Subjunctive governed by a superlative or an indefinite 

antecedent; e.g. 

C'est le meilleur ami quil ait. 

Il cherche un homme qui puisse l aider. 

4. Subjunctive in independent clauses; e.g. 

Vive la science! 
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F . Subjunctive replaced by an infinitive; e.g. 

II a peur de sortir seul. 

Voulez-vous partir tout de iuite? 

II trovaille pour gagner de Vargent. 

G . Use of the present tense with depuis quand, depuis, il y a. 

1 ^ • Use of the future after quand, lots que, aussitdt que , dis que. 

I . Agreement of the past participle: 

1. With verbs corrugated with itre 

2. With verbs corrugated with avoir 

3. With reflexive verbs 

J . Substitution of the reflexive verb for the passive voice; e.g. 
Ce mot s’icrit avec un accent aigu. 

K . Conditional sentences with si. 

* 

L . Present participle with cn; infinitive with avant de, sans, 
au lieu de, etc.; past infinitive with apr&s. 

j VII. PREPOSITIONS 

J A . Special use with geographical expressions: use of <1, en, 

f dans, de with names of countries, cities, and other places 

i to express in, to, or from. 

| B . Complementary infinitives with and without prepositions: 

1 1* With b: aider, apprendre, s’attendre, commencer, con- 

tinuer, enseigner, inciter, se mettre, reussir. 

: With de: cesser, decider, defendre , demander, empecher, 

essayer, oublier, refuser, regretter, tocher, se souvenir,' 
venir. , 

3. Without any preposition: aimer mieux, aller, compter, 

! desirer, devoir, esperer, falloir, laisser, pouvoir, pw- 

| ferer, savoir , venir, couloir. 

! VIII. NEGATIVES 

A . Use of ne point, ne ... . gt&re, ne .... ni ... . 

ni ... . 

B . Position in compound tenses: 

1. Je n’airienvu. 

2. Jen’ai vu personae . 

3. Jeji’ai achete que deux pommes. 

4. Jen ’at vu nijean ju Marie. 

C . As subject of the verb: 

1. Personne n’est arrive. 

2. Rienn’est si beau ! 
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Vocabulary Rang## Laval III 

Since Level 111 is the year in which the development ot reading 
power is stressed, and since this development is inconceivable without 
the acquisition of a greatly increased vocabulary, the question ot 
vocabulary range assumes vital importance. The term vocabulary 
range” is used because it is no longer feasible to provide definite 

vocabulary lists as was done in Levels 1 and 11. , 

The reasons for this are inherent in the growing divergence between 
“active” and “passive” (or “recognitional”) vocabulary that sets in as 
silent reading for comprehension increases in frequency, quantity and 
scope. Several factors are operative here; tor one thing, silent compr e- 
hension is much easier than the immediate recall and r *c y 
power required for oral production. In silent reading there is time tor 
deliberation, for inferring meanings from context or from word "»sdysis, 
and for putting into play the recognitional skills derived tr « n ‘ the ^ y 
of cognates and the functions of lexical elements (prefixes, Sllffixe ’ 
etc ). Analogical reasoning based on lite experience and reading n 
English, as well as the frequent recurrence of basic words, also promote 

the rapid expansion of recognitional vocabulary. 

Thus it can be seen that in the development ot reading power a 
point is reached where the ability to recognize the meaning of words 
be said to develop in geometric ratio, whereas the ^velopinent oi 
the power of recall for active oral production proceeds 
ratio This means that the guiding principle ot Level I, which stat 
that* nothing is to be read which has not first been mastered audio- 
lingualiy, must be modified for Level HI. In silent reading tor compre- 
hension and in extensive reading there is bound to be a vast area ot 
subject matter that can be read and understood but not necessarily 
articulated with the same facility and correctness that is expected in 
Z strictly audio-lingual phase of Uvel 1. And it certafoly wou d K,, 
be wise to limit the vocabulary range required for increased maturity 
and interest of reading matter until the same range had been mastered 

aUd t!oXi a factor which makes it unfeasible to prescribe a set word 
list for Level III would be the unwieldy dimensions which such a is 
would assume* It would come to about 1.500 words lor Level !! 
done and might be even longer if cognates, compounds, geographical 
mTs "<c., were included, furthermore the great variety ol textbooks 
and reading materials, and the large number ot sources and topics 
suggested in the N.Y. State foreign language syllabi as areas ol inter- 



•Tk* reading vocabulary which pupil* are expected to leam (both active and pas- 
7we)n“^l‘.; 3 M0 words foroSh Uvel HLaceonha, to die N.Y. Stst. syllabus 

French for Sccondory Schoolt, page 208. 
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est in which pupils are expected to speak and read would make such 
a list incomplete no matter how many words it contained. 

For the above reasons, this curriculum bulletin can only indicate 
the vocabulary range suggested by the areas of interest given in the 
N.Y. State syllabi for the various foreign languages. The particular text- 
books and reading materials used in a particular school in Level III will 
determine the specific vocabulary to be included in the different areas 
of interest. 

In determining which words to teach for active mastery, the teacher 
should be guided by the vocabulary lists of Levels I and II, and by 
the vocabulary range suggested below by Topics for Audio-Lingual 
Experiences, Topics for Conversation, and Topics for Oral Reports 
in connection with reading . 

In teaching vocabulary for passive comprehension, the teacher 
should be guided by the vocabulary range suggested by Topics for 
Extensive Reading. 

Where there is a duplication of topics under both intensive and 
extensive reading, it is, oi course, anticipated that the maturity of oral 
performance in connection with intensive reading will be greater than 
that in connection with extensive reading. 

Outline of Topics Determining Vocabulary Range* 

I- Suggested Content and Topics for Audio-Lingual Experiences 

A. Making appointments, meeting, going somewhere together 

B. Asking directions for reaching a place 

C. Describing the actions needed for using means of trans- 
portation 

D. Naming and describing the essential elements of the follow- 
ing activities: 

1. In the theater: the usher, the program, the seats 

2. At the library: the type of book, the librarian, borrow- 
ing 

E. Procuring goods and services 

F. Expressing regret, sympathy, appreciation, agreement, dis- 
agreement, surprise 

G. Expressing social amenities 

H. Expressing interpersonal relationships 

1. Fonns of address 

2. First names 

I. Expressing leave-taking at the end of an activity. 

•Attracted from French for Secondary Schools. N.V. State Education Department. Albany, 
1960. References to vocabulary appear on the following pages: 45-46; 89; 92; 202. 
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H. Topics for Conversation 
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A . Everyday Activities 
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1. At school 

2. At the department store 
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3. At the service station 
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4. At the barber’s (beauty salon) 
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5. At the men’s clothing shop (dress shop) 

6. At the railroad station 
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7. At the airport 
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8. In the subway (the bus) 
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9. At the examination 

10. Appointment at a restaurant 

11. At a sports event 
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12. On the telephone 
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B . Cultural Activities 
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1. At the library 
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2. At the bookshop 
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3. Visit to an art museum 
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4. At the movies 
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5. At a concert (at the opera) 
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6. A television program 

7. A radio news broadcast 

8. A trip of cultural interest 

9. A foreign newspaper (magazine) 

10. An article in a foreign newspaper (magazine) 

III. Suggested Topics for Oral Reports 
A . A great historical personage 
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B . A great scholar, scientist or artist 
I C . My hero 

S D . An interesting character 
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I E . A book that I have read 

| F . A good movie that I saw 

! G . An interesting event 

| H . My future career 

IV. Suggested Topics for Intensive Reading 

| A . Science 

| B . Art 

C . Music 

D. Politics. 
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| E . Short stories 
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F . Plays 

G . Short novels 
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H. Biographies 
I . Essays 
J . History 
K . Poetry 



V. Suggested Topics for Extensive Reading 

A. Foreign periodicals (news itetfis, features, advertisements, 
anecdotes, reviews, editorials), encyclopedias 

B. Pamphlets 

C. Current events 

D. Sports 
E . Theater 

F . Contemporary life 

1. Homemaking 

2. Fashions 

3. Travel 

4. Government 

5. Schools 

G . All topics in IV, above, on a simpler level 



Idiomatic Exprossions, Laval III 



1. b jamais 

2. a I’heure 

3. a la mode 

4. a Vinstant 

5. alter a la rencontre de 

6. alter au-devant de 

7. a Voccasion de 

8. a merveille 

9. a part 

10. a partir de 

11. b peine 

12. b peu prfc 

13. b quoi bon 

14. a son g re 

15. b tout prix 

16. au courant (de) 

17. au loin 

18. aux yeux bleus 

19. avoir beau (plus inf.) 

20. avoir Vid€e de 

21. avoir lieu 

22. avoir Voccasion de 



23. b vrai dire 

24. bon gre mal gre 

25. c’est-b-dire 

26. changer d'avis 
Zl.comme ci, comme qa 
28. d’ailleurs 
2S.d’avance 

30. de la part de 
31 .de mon cdte 

32. de parti pris 

33. de quoi tcrire 

34. de temps b autre 

35. donner sur 

36. d'ordinaire 

37. du cdte de 

38. du moins 

39. empecher de 

40. en (enfermier) 

41. en arriere 

42. en bas 

43. en bois 

44. enfacc de 
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45. en famille 

46. en haut 

47. en m$me temps 

48. en plein air 

49. entendre dire 

50. entendre parler de 

51. en tout cas 

52. en vouloir a 

53. envoyer chercher 

54. essayer de 

55. et ainsi de suite 

56. fare bien aise 

57. fare de retour 

58. fare en train de 

59. fare sur le point de 

60 . fairc de la peine d 
61 .faire expires 

62 . fairefaire quelque chose 

63. faire jour 

64. faire la queue 

65. faire la sourde oreille 

66 . faire nuit 

67. faire peur d 

68. faire plaisira 

69. faire une malic 

70. faite une partie de 

71. faire une question 

72. faire venir 

73. faute de 

74. feliciter quelqu’un de 

75. finir par 

76. Jamais de la vie! 

77. jouir de 

78. le (II le pense.) 

79. manquer de 

80. se mettre en coUre 

81. obfard 

82. par hasard 

83. plaire d 

84. plei voir d verse 

85. prendre garde, dr 

86. prendre le parti de 

87. prendre un billet 

88. prier de 
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89. profiter de 

90. remercier de 

91. r&ussir d 

92. rien du tout 

93. rire de 

94. s’agirde 

95. s’attendre b 

96. sauter aux yeux 

97. savoir-faire 

98. se defter de 

99. se douter de 

100. sefdcher contre 

101. sefiera 

102. se g order de 

103. shabituer a 

104. se marier avec 

105. se mettre en route 

106. se moquer de 

107. s’ennuyer 

108. se passer de 

109. se rendre b 

110. se rendre compte de 

111. se tirer d’affaire 

112. s'etonner de 

113. s’occuperde 

114. sur-le-champ 

115. tbcher de 

116. tandis que 

117. tant bien que mal 

118. tant mieux 

119. tant pis 

120. tarder b 

121. tel (un tel gargon) 

122. tenir a 

123. tete-h-tete 

124. torn les deux 

125. tout d'un coup 

126. valoir la peine de 

127. valoir mieux 

128. venir a bout de 

129. venir de 

130. vis-a-vis 

131. y fare (J’y suis.) 




Culture Topics, Lovol III 

Lev^n/tr"^ “ * T 88 ”'? 1 Chetk lisl rf **» to be treated in 
,ol “ cs sl “?“ *>* *“ke- up preferably aMhey become 
pertinent through current aflairs, the observance of holidays and anniver- 

rad ”' a ,T" S ,e ' itbooks > ,he dai| y l )re “ and magazines, films, 
* ra <uo and television programs. 

WHAT IS FRANCE LIKE? 



I. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

* A : Great Periods and Personalities 

1. Caul, France* s ancient name; the Gallic tribes; the “no- 
bles ; the druids; traces of Celtic culture; Vercing&orix 

. _ a leader of the Gauls, defeated by Caesar 

2. Roman conquest and domination (58 B.C.-400 A.D.): 
the Roman Provincia (today the region or province 
called La Provence); imprint of Latin culture and 

language on Gaul; French, one of the Romance lan- 
guages • 

3. The Franks and France: Clovis, the first French king 

4. Charlemagne (French form of the Latin Carolus Mag- 
nus, "Charles the Great”), outstanding figure of the 
Middle Ages: crowned Emperor of the Holy Roman 

Empire by the Pope 800 A.D.; famous for laws and 
schools 



5. William the Conqueror, duke of Normandy: invaded 
England in 1066 (Battle of Hastings); influence of the 
French language on English (French spoken in England 
for over 300 years); the French element in the English 
language of today 

6. Louis IX, hero of the Crusades, better known as Saint- 
Louis: his name commemorated by the city of St 
Louis, Missouri 

7. The Hundred Years War (1328-1431): Jeanne d’Arc, the 
Maid of Orleans (La Pucelle); Domr^my, Orleans, 

Reims, Rouen; her life and martyrdom in history and 
legend 

8. Francis I: the wars in Italy; the Renaissance (art, 
architecture, literature); the new awakening of the 
human spirit 

9. Henry IV: established religious freedom (Edict of Nan- 
tes, 1598) 
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10. Louis XIV: the longest reigning monarch in French 

- history (1660-1715); known' as the Sun' King (le Roi 

Soleil) because of the brilliant achievements during 
his reign, in literature, art and architecture (Versailles ) 

11. The French Revolution: fall of the Bastille, symbol of 
tyranny, July 14, 1789; July 14th, France’s national holi- 

* day; the famous motto, Liberie , ftg alite, Fratemite”; 
France became a republic; the ideals of democracy ex- 
pressed in the Declaration des Droits de VHomme 

12. Napol6on: military genius and Emperor of France; 
victories; defeat at Waterloo, 1815; Code of Laws (Code 
Napoleon ); Legion of Honor; Concordat 

13. The Second Republic: Louis Napoleon (l848-i852)* * * 

14. The Second Empire: Napoleon III (1852-1871); defeat 
of France by Prussia in the war of 1870-1871 

15. The Third Republic (1871-1940) 

16. . World War I (1914-1918); Treaty of Versailles 

17. World War II (1939-1945); occupation of France by 
Germany (1940-1944) 

18. * Provisional governments (1944-1946) 

19. The Fourth Republic (1946-1958) 

20. The Fifth Republic (Constitution approved September 
28, 1958) 

21. The French Community (la Communaute): The Con- 
stitution of the French Republic provides for a Com- 
munity' between metropolitan France and the overseas 
peoples that wish to join it. Many of the former terri- 
tories of France, which are now independent states, 
are now members of the French Community. 

22. Important political figures in the 20th century: Poin- 
care, Clemenceau, Foch, Briand, Herriot, Blum. Petairt, 
de Gaulle 

B . .Historical Monuments • 

1. Roman towns and relics: The Romans erected mag- 
nificent monuments in Gaul. Among those still stand- 
ing are the Pont du Gard t the Arenas of Ntines and 
Arles, the ancient theater of Orange and the Maison 
Carree of Ntmes 

2. Medieval towns: Avignon; Carcassonne; Mont St. Michel 
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3. Famous cathedrals: Reims; Chartres; Rouen; Notre- 
Damede Paris; Strasbourg 

4. Renaissance: The castles of the kings and nobles, 
especially in the region of the Loire (Chenonceaux, 
Azay-le-Rideau, Amboise, Blois and Chambord); the 
Louvre in Paris; on the outskirts of Paris, Fontaine- 
bleau, today the site of / Ecolc de Musique et das 

' Beaux Arts 

* 5 - Religious shrines: Lourdes; Lisieux in Normandy; la 

Sainte-Chapelle and Notre- Dame in Paris 

6. Famous resorts and watering places on the Riviera: 
Nice, Cannes, Monte Carlo;, on the Bay of Biscay, 
Biarritz; Paris Plage: Deauville, Trouville; Chamonii: 
and la Mer de Glace 

7. Cities of special historical significance: Versailles, Fon- 
tainebleau, Carcassonne, Compi£gne, Belfort, Stras- 
bourg, Vichy 

C. Important Holidays 

1. Religious: Noel (la creche); le Jour de VAn ( les etren- 
nes); le jour des Rais (Epiphanie or “ Twelfth Night"); 
le Careme (Carnival, Mardi Gras); Paques; Pentecdte • 
la Toussaint 

2. National: le 14 Juillet 

3. Miscellaneous: la Saini-Jcan; la Sainte-Caiherine ; le 
poisson d'avril; le premier mai 

II. INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC FACTORS 
A . Industrial Development 

1. Agriculture: 35% of the .land now under cultivation; 
21% pasture; 21% uncultivated; 20% forest: . Chief prod- 
ucts: 

a. wheat, beets, potatoes, oats: Artois, Ile-de-France, 
Burgundy, Loire valley, Gascony, Dijon region 

b. fruit: . Crapes for the wine industry are grown in 
Champagne, Burgundy, Bordeaux, the Moselle val- 
ley and the Rhone valley. In all wine-producing 
regions the vendange (grape-picking) is a gay and 
picturesque scene. Apples for cider making are 
grown especially in Normandy and Brittany. 
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. e. Ci^t ,e: cows sheep and horses. in Norm?, ndy, 

, Br ’^ any ah <j the famous Percheron horses 

bred in the trench province of Maine 

d' Ch f e ^ e: world-famous exports include Port-Salut 
and Brie produced near Paris; Gruy&re, near Swit- 
zerland; Roquefort, in the south of France; Camem- 
bert.in Normandy 

e. .Silk and velvet: industry centered in Lyon the 

mulberry cultivated ror the silkworm in the RhSne 
valley • 

Mining (especially in northern France, and in Lor- 
raine): - 1 “ ,UI 

* * *• 

a. Chief products- coal, iron, iron ore, steel, pig iron, 

rock salt, metals ’ 

b. Electric [lower— a recent development 

c. .Atomic power - , 

* * 

Manufacturing 

a. textiles, clothing, laces, etc., centered in Rouen and 

* Lille 

b. motor vehicles: the third automotive industiy in 
the world; 500,000 vehicles produced annually 

Stora* * he Well ' kn °" n: CKtoen. Peugeot, Renault, 

machines and machine tools • 
chemicals, cement and metals 
perfumes and perfume products: best-known dis- 
tillation center, the city of Grasse iu Provence 
glass and chinaware: the two most famous centers 
are Limoges and Sevres. Local ware, known 
jo tence is found in eveiy region. Other well-known 
pottery is made in Quimper (Brittany), in Rouen 

(Normandy) and in Lorraine, and glassware in 
Baccarat. 

ship-building centers: Nantes, Cherbourg and Bou- 
logne 

watches and precision instruments 

i. art objects (objets dirt j, dresses, jewelry, books, 

n • , Kn ° < S ’ artistic prints (in all cities, especially 
Faris) s 

Electric power installations in the Massif Central in 
tne Alps, on the Rh6ne and on the Rhine 



c. 

d. 

e. 

f. 



h. 
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- ' a - T *‘ e new (le Gtnissiat) recently built on the 

| " W»6ne, is one of the largest in Europe. It 

| **as a capacity of three million kilowatt hours. 

b. The new dam on the lower Rhone (le Bonzere- 
! ' Mondragon) is planned to divert the Rhone water 

for twenty-five miles. 

ii 

„ B. Economic Planning 

j * L Le flan Monnet (1947) for the modernization of French 

| _ industry and agriculture through power development 

f 2 * u Phn Shuman (1951): “The European Coal and 

Steel Community’* (la C.E.C.A)- A plan for pooling 
; hy tre a ty. the coal and steel resources of France, Italy; 

Western Germany and the Benelux countries by pro- 
viding a single market. The purpose is to decrease costs 
in industries needing coal and steel, and to establish 
a high standard of living for workers. 

3. Le March t Commun: The European Common Market, ' 
established in 1957 by the nations belonging to the 
Schuman Plan, has as its goal the formation of a Euro- 
P ean customs union reducing or abolishing tariffs and 
integrating the economies of the member nations. 

III. CENTERS OF CULTURAL INTEREST 

A . University Centers (17) 

1. In Paris _ 

a. VUniversite de Paris : la Sorbonne ; les Facultes 
( Lettres , Sciences, Medecine, Droit, etc.) 

b. VEcole Normal# SupSrieure (teacher training) 

c. VEcole des Beaux- Arts (art and architecture) 

d . I ’Ecole Polytechnique (engineering) 

e. le College de France (public lectures and extension 
-courses) 

2. Outside ol Paris: 16 other university centers: Lyon, 
Strasbourg, Bordeaux, Grenoble, Marseille, Montpellier, 
Rennes, Toulouse, etc. 

3. VEcole Inter armes (formerly VEcole de Saint Cyr) 

B. Museums, Libraries, Art Galleries 

1. Paris: Louvre, world-famous museum of art; Cluny, 
medieval art; Luxembourg, classic and modern art; 
Orangerie, modern art; Chaillot, ethnic and folk arts; 
la Bibliothkque Nationale, research and manuscripts! 
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2. Provincial Museums: Strasbourg, Alsatian art; Dijon, 
art of Burgundy; Avignon, art of Provence; Amiens, art 
of Picardy; le Chateau de Fontainebleau and museums 
of other chateaux 

3. Son et Lumitre 

C . Theaters and Operas 

1. Located in Paris are several government-supported dra- 
matic and opera companies. Their performances have 
won for them a world-wide reputation. They are la 

' Comedie Francaise, which presents classic plays of 
the French theater, VOdeon-ThSdtre de France, V Optra, 
VOpera Comiqfue and le Th&atre National Populaire. 

2. Other well known theaters in Paris are le Theatre de 
l Atelier, la ComSdie dee Champs-Elysies, VAthen&e 
and le Vieux Colombier. 

D . Commemorative Museums: La ComSdie Frangaise, some- 
times called “la Matson de- Molitre; la Matson de Vic- 
tor Hugo; le Musee Rodin. In France, houses and rooms 
once occupied by the great writers and artists are pre- 
served as museums: Racine, Mme de Sevigne, Voitaire, 
Dumas, Balzac* Loti, Proust, Cide, Anatole France, etc. 

E . Music: Pasdeloup; Lamoureux; le Conservatoire; la Garde 
Republicaine; festival at Prades 

F . Choral Croups: Les Petits Chanteurs h la Croix de Bois, 
which has often toured the United States; la Chanterie 
de la Renaissance. Folklore groups in costume preserve 
regional songs and dances. 

G . Places to Visit 

1. Famous landmarks outside of Paris: la Maimaison; St. 
Cermain-en-Laye; Versailles; St. Denis; Chateau-Thierry 
of World War I fame, Fontainebleau 

2. In Paris: lie de la Cite and the Cluny Museum, for 
impressions of Paris in Roman times; Notre-Dame 
Cathedral, Conciergerie, Sainte-Chapelle and old streets, 
for views of medieval Paris; the gardens and buildings 
at Versailles for the 17th century; Arc de Triomphe, 
for memories of Napoleon; the new and modernistic 
buildings along the avenues and boulevards ( les Grands 
Boulevards); the new University student town (la Cite 
Universitaire); housing projects in and around Paris; 
the new UNESCO building 
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v 3. Places known for scenic beauty, historic importance or 
. festivals: Brittany, undent Celtic relics, folklore ac- 
tivities (Pardon); la Touraine, the Garden of France; 
the cities of Tours and Orleans and the chateaux of 
the Loire; Bordeaux region, the vintages; the Alps 
(l alpinisme, le ski, les glaciers); Chamonix; the Riv- 
iera, trip by car or bus along the Grande Comiche 
through Cannes and Nice 



LITERATURE, ARTS, MUSIC, SCIENCE 
A . Literature 

. 1 : La Chanson de Roland (Middle Ages). 

2. Franyois Villon (loth century) 

3. Ronsard, Montaigne, Rabelais (16th century Renaissance) 

4. La Bruyfcre, Bossuet, Pascal, Molidre, Corneille, Racine 
La Rochefoucauld, La Fontaine, Mmede Sevigm? Des- 
cartes (17th century “Golden Age“) 

5. Voltaire, Diderot, Montesquieu, d’Alembert, Rousseau 
Marivaux, Beaumarchais (18th Century) 

6. Chateaubriand, Mme de Stael, Andre Chenier (revolu- 
tionary period) 

7. 19th Century: Lamartine, Vigny, Musset, Hugo, Gau- 
tier, Leconte de Lisle, Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Verlaine 
George Sand, Stendhal, Merim€e, Balzac, Zola, Flau- 
bert, Maupassant, Daudet, Dumas p£re, Dumas fils 

8. 20th Century: Anatole France, Bouiget, Proust, Loti 
Romain Rolland, AndrS Maurois, Francois Mauriac 
Andr6 Malraux, Saint-Exupery, Gide, Camus, Sartre’ 
Saint-John Perse, Claudel, etc. 

B. Art: Clouet, Lenain, Loriain, Watteau, Boucher, Fragonard 
Poussin, David, Ingres, Delacroix, Daumier, Corot, Millet’ 
Courbet, Manet, Monet, Degas, Rosa Bonheur, Cezanne,’ 
Gauguin, Van Gogh, Renoir, Toulouse-Lautrec, Puvis de' 
Chavannes, Rouault, Dufy, Derain, Seurat, Picasso, Matisse 
Leger, Braque, Chagall 

j 

C . Music: Lulii, Couperin, Rameau, Berlioz, Halfyy, Gounod 
Franck, Delibes, Saint Saens, Bizet, Massenet, Offenbach’ 

Faur€, Debussy, Ravel, Dukas, D’lndy, MilhauL Honegger’ 
Ibert. Poulenc \ ’ 
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15. Science and Philosophy: £>escartec d- 

D'Alembert, Montaol Lr ? • ’ Pasca J>B&mriiur, Buffon, - 

Jacquard, Cay-LusXc CuUeVTT’ £' an i ,arck > Berthelot, 
Daguerre, Bertillon, Becquerel 1^0 ^ p.*’ Cham PQUion, 
Charcot, Pierre Janet De Broil- i ,. ne ’ Pasteur > Bernard, 

E . Architecture: Mansard, Violet-le-Duc, Le Corbusier 
F • Sculpture, Houdon, Rude, Bcrtholdi; Rodin, Maiilol 



government 

Republic \ad e teeT^rimLMUy C VM! itiC p l "c U " der the Fourth 
• National Assembly had the now™ t ^ govern, »ents. The 

cabinet. Since the Assembly had h* ° Vert row the Premier and his 

none of which could command* a majority ^he^ "u* 0 many parties « 
frequent change of government. J **’ * h feSult was an too 

On June 1, 1958, Genera* CV*-»«s i - -i- * 

' « head 

with the primary mission of DrenarirnTf^ ' e Nat,01 t a * Assembly 
her 28, 1958, the draft ConstifutivT!?. u constitution. On Septem- 

which all the departments of metropolitan t0 i referendum in 
partments and overseas territories toT^ lln’ ° VerSeas de ‘ 

P “:,ewCo™l f ; renCh ***** ~ <**£***“ WSS 
Republic— the Presidert^the’Sbitt t ' ad j* ional institutions of the 
Authority- but at the same tinw ,t ’ l ! 1 ^ ar ' amen ' and the Judicial 
and greater separation of powers. ounces a concept of balance 

powers are now tu!* treater Universal su£fra 8«- His 
OThe President lives in Paris in the **** ?***«**»• 

of Z oZZ Ut « a «vicc 

Cabinet is often it ZZcoZZtl ° f * Cabi "*' ™e 

, direct universal suffrage Assenlbly ’ elec '«l by 

universal suffrage. ® the Senate - el «ted by indirect 

-H^^tdTont^rofth t e ”“ e ' °”' y o» ‘ 

ned by a majority of the total membership 6 deput,es and car ‘ 

as an irbiter betwee^th^ hi m to act 

tribut^ig to ministerial stability. ^ Pad * ament » thus con- i 

8 _ 
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The words Rtpublique Ftanfaise , or the initials RF n » * • 
.monuments, e<c.. Indicate Hiat France is are^bbc* COl " S ' 

in > 1792. U ° na ^ anthe “ * S b Manetlla *>e, written by Rouget de Lisle 
nrstReptbH^m e i792 h,te ' the F,euch fla * since ‘ he 



VI. USEFUL FRENCH ABBREVIATIONS 

ONL Organisation des Nations Unies 



OTAN 

SNCF 

PTT 

CCT 



Organisation du Tmite de VAtlantique du Nord 
Societe Nationale des Chemins de Fer 
"Postes, Telegraphes, Telephone 

1. Compagnie Generate Transatlaniique ' 

2. Confederation Generate du Travail 
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Level !V 



MOTIVATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

* * 

Th* Important* of Lovol IV 

A major goal of the Foreign Language Program is to develcip greater 
proficiency in foreign languages among our students. This can be ac- 
complished through a longer sequence of study such as recommended in 
tlie National Ten-Year Foreign Language Program of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America. We must therefore ask ourselves what 
the prospects are for achieving this longer sequence of study within the 
framework of the New York City' Foreign Language Program. 

The growth of the Foreign Language Program was envisaged as 
proceeding both downward and upward; i.e. the second level of foreign 
language was moved down from the high school to the lower school, 
and the fourth level in the high school was to expand so that there 
would be enough students to make a subsequent fifth level possible 
as an addition to the high school program. 

In order to gauge the importance of Level IV, we must bear in 
mind the fact that whereas the extra year downward is already in ef- 
fect and is, moreover, compulsory for those students admitted to the 
Foreign Language Program, the years on the upper levels are merely 
elective. Thus, while there is no question about the secure establishment 
of Level II, it still remains to be seen how Level IV will develop. For, 
unless the fourth level can achieve significant growth, little will have 
been accomplished beyond a shift in divisional placement of the levels 
of foreign language instruction; and that, of course, is not the intent 
of the program as a whole. Indeed, as has been repeatedly emphasized, 
the success df the entire program, iu the last analysis, must be meas- 
ured by the growth of longer sequences of foreign language study for 
the development of greater student proficiency. 

Increasing th# "Holding Powor" of Foreign Languages 

Whether or not the fourth and fifth levels will flourish depends on 
a number of factors. For example, it is well known that foreign lan- 
guage registers frequently depend on administrative decree, organiza- 
tional necessity or expediency, college entrance requirements. United 
States foreign relations, etc. These are extrinsic factors about which 
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; the classroom teacher, as an individual, can do little or nothing. There 
1 is, however, one decidedly intrinsic factor which is within the teacher s 
j province, the factor of pupil motivation. 

j; Although many pupils enjoy studying a foreign language for its 

own sake, in general it must be conceded that the study of a foreign 
language, as indeed of any other subject, is not always self-motivating. 
A deliberate and continuous program of motivation must be planned 
and carried on in order to keep pupils constantly aware of the values 
and benefits which they can derive, and are in fact deriving, from their 
,, foreign language study. It is hoped that such awareness will induce 

j them to continue their study of the subject. Until such time as an ir- 

i resistible demand arises for a compulsory fourth level, foreign language 

i teachers must have recourse to the “inner compulsion" of pupil moti- 

t vation. 

| To be successful, a program of pupil motivation designed to in- 

! crease the holding power of foreign languages must be built on a firm 

!. psychological and pedagogical foundation. It is therefore necessary to 

j review and evaluate the motives underlying pupils’ choices of elective 

subjects. These motives can be classified under subjective and objective 
categories from the standpoint of the pupil. In the .ubjective category 
are various psychological motives generated by personal needs and 
interests and by gratification resulting from successful achievement, 
from the use of mastered skills and from the application of acquired 
knowledge and insights. In the objective category are community and 
national needs and interests. Additional motives are the desire for 
1 status and for vocational preparation, that is to say, socio-economic 
factors that play a combined subjective-objective role in pupil moti- 
vation. 

Psychological studies and the experiences of guidance specialists 
reveal that the subjective category far exceeds the others in motivational 
force, since the average adolescent, at least when judged by the reasons 
he gives for curricular choices, is egocentric, hedonistic and utilitarian. 
In other words, the needs and interests of the pupil and the values 
and benefits claimed for a school subject must be personally “felt” or 
actively realized by the pupil himself in order to be fully effective. 
These motivational factors cannot, in the long run, be imposed from 
without in accordance with adult standards. 

The above considerations point to the type of motivational program 
most likely to succeed with pupils, namely, a program based on sub- 
jective motivation. To be sure, the usual objective means for increasing 
the holding power of foreign languages will continue to be employed 
as in the past; e.g. improving instruction, increasing the intrinsic interest 
of course content, supplying attractive, up-to-date textbooks and teach- 
ing kits, providing foreign language educational and vocational guidance 
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S!!?r ce .f"'; “ d li '" , ‘ ,ur<, b0,h fot e-Pi's-Klfor guidance conn- 
^guidance inventories fot pupils, etc. Time should also be 
taken to point out to college-bound pupils the desirability of n, at- 
taining an unbroken sequence of foreign language study in order to 
bridge the gap between high school and college. However, the main 

W1 vi bC 0,1 n,eeting the subjective needs interests of 
pupds by providing opportunities tor self-expression, for personal grati- 



Motivating Foroign Languago laa riling 
Through Stwdont Activitio* 



The following outline of activities is quite exhaustive and obviously 
cannot be applied all at once and in eveiy detail. Choice of items and 
adaptations to local conditions will, of course, be made: To assist 

^ST» ?“ili d "n* ,hel ' PU1>Us in, ° these “ c,ivities ’ « would be de- 
sirable to establish a center of activities. This could be in special for- 
eign language classrooms, the foreign language office, the language lab- 
oratoiy room, a section of the school libraiy, or a special foreign Ian- 
gunge library and activity room. The activity center would contain (a) 
supplementary readers in French, (b) a library of books and periodicals 
pertaining to France, both in English and in French, (c) a reference 
ibrary of information regarding vocational and educational oppor- 
tunities for French students, and (d) a tape and disc library for Ian- 
guage practice and for cultural appreciation. 



A CHECKLIST OF STUDENT ACTIVITIES IN FRENCH 
A. CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 

1. Leading French recitations (vocabulary review, choral read- 
in g f etc.) 

2. Acting as class leader in correcting boardwork 

3. Acting as class secretary (roll call, minutes, etc.) 

Reading dictation or audio-comprehension passages to the 
class 

5. Preparing French dialogues or skits for class dramatization 
(under teacher’s direction) 

6. Creating drill sequences, games or contests for class use 

7. Summarizing a passage or an entire story in French 

8. Writing and presenting to the class a supplementary read- 
ing report 

9. Telling about experiences abroad or at French cultural 
centers in the United States 
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10. Providing current events materials for the class bulletin 
‘ board and leading discussion thereon 

] 11 • Brin «i n g to class and demonstrating realia (costumes, im- 

plements, books and periodicals, travel folders, stamps, 
Is coins, picture postcards, passports, recordings, maps, menus, 

| travel literature, travel diaries, etc. etc.) 

12. Keeping a class scrapbook (specimens of class compositions 
as contributions to the French publication) 

13. Making posters and charts for classroom display (verb, 

j idiom, vocabulary or proverb charts; illustrations of scenes 

t from stories read in class, with French captions; drawiug 

j of a room with furniture, a house, a vehicle, a machine or 

a household appliance with parts labeled in Freuch, etc.) 

14. Planning and presenting a cultural program in class (ua- 

i tional celebrations, religious holidays, historical events, 

biography of a French celebrity, French songs, narration 
of an opera with recorded excerpts, folk dances, French 
styles and fashions, etc.) 

j B. DEPARTMENT ACTIVITIES 

j. 1- Producing French publications 

2. Leading French clubs and honor societies 
j 3. Maintaining the department bulletin boards 

Running the department audio-visual loan service 

5. Keeping records in connection with the supplementary 

i reading program 

6. Serving on the foreign language office squad 

7. Tutoring pupils who need help 

8. Providing interpreter and guide services for parents, new 
arrivals from France, and French-speaking visitors 

9. Maintaining the foreign language office information center 
(college entrance requirements in foreign languages, scholar- 
ship opportunities, French summer schools, study abroad, 
student exchange, French contests, sample tests, vocational 
opportunities in foreign languages, etc.) 

i 10. Handling subscription to Freuch student publications, sale 

of French paperback dictionaries, etc. 

11* Engaging in and maintaining the “pen pal” or tape ex- 
change program with other schools abroad and in the 
United States 

12. Promoting French activity exchanges with other schools 
j Presenting a French assembly program, exhibit, fair or 

demonstration 

I 14. Assisting in the operation and supervision of the language 

laboratory 
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c. OUTSIDE ACTIVITIES 

(Sponsored by the foreign language department) 

1. Going on trips (museums, theaters and movies, concerts 
and operas, restaurants, French language broadcasts, edi- 
torial offices of French newspapers, French ships in New 
York harbor, French cultural centers, embassies, travel 
agencies, libraries, etc.) 

2. Attending and participating in French cultural, social and 
festival programs (local colleges, French teachers' organiza- 
tions, Centre d art dramatique , civic organizations, etc.) 

3. Participating in city-wide French language programs (dem- 
onstration lessons, song festivals, choral recitations, drama- 
tic presentations, folk dancing recitals, etc.) 

4. Contributing articles and serving on the editorial staff of 
city-wide and national French students’ publications 

5. ’’Adopting” s. school, orphanage or town in France and 
sending clothes* books and educational supplies 

6. Interviewing F rench celebrities and reporting the interview 
in t**e school newspaper 

7. Entering city-wide or national French contests 

8. Maintaining liaison with alumni who are specializing in 
French and inviting them to guidance assemblies 

9. Acting as hosts to students from other divisions of the 
school system in an interdivisional articulation program 

AIMS FOR LEVEL IV 

Linguistic 

1. To develop increased competence in understanding French when 
spoken by a native on a general subject 

2. To develop increa sed competence in understanding F rench when 
spoken by natives on radio, television, records, tape, films, and in the 
theater 

3. To develop increased competence in the ability to carry on a 
conversation in French, using the correct sound system (pronunciation, 
intonation, phrasing, etc.), vocabulary, and structures -on topics based 
on reading selections, cultural items, or individual interests; e.a. sports 
music, theater, travel, etc. 

4. To develop increased competence in the ability to present an 
oral report in French, on a literary oi cultural topic, current event or 
personal experience 

5. To develop increased competence in the ability to read in French 
with direct comprehension and enjoyment, selected short stories, plays,’ 
novels, and newspaper and magazine articles of moderate difficulty 
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6. To develop increased competence in writing French; e g. free 
composition, summaries, notes on lectures, letters, etc. 

. . 7 ', To d t velop aw “ ren « s of the nature of language and of the 
interrelationships between French and English 

8. To promote the use of effective English through the ability to 

. E, f‘ sh 7 ds rela,ed *° Fre " ll >. -nd words aud expressions 
in French which have been incorporated into the English language 

Cultural 

V T ° devel °l ) increased understanding ri France and the French 
people, their way of life, their contemporary problems, aud their con- 
tributions to world civilization and to the civilization of the United 
Mates 

it A 1° deve,op increased knowledge of the relations between the 
United States and France as a contribution to the pupils understand- 
ing of foreign affairs 

, . 3 * J°. he,p develo P informed and intelligent citizens through a 
study ot the ideals and accomplishments of the United States aud of 
France 

literary 

1. To develop increased competence in the ability to comprehend 
the situations, emotions, ideas and implications expressed in selected 
literary works in the French language, and to relate such works to 
their historical and cultural setting 

2. To introduce the study of the history of French literature 
preferably through a cultural reader or an anthology 

Vocofionol and Avocational 

1- To promote an interest in and the ability to pursue vocational 
or avocational activities which depend upon a knowledge of French 

, ‘ , To *f ive I^Pjk a feeling of personal growth and achievement, 
and to broaden their horizons 



GUIDING PRINCIPLES, LEVELS IV 

1. The fourth level of French is elective. For many students it 

271 Hi * I 1 !"* Wh ? they are &ced with Regents, college entrance 
and scholarship examinations. It comes p.t a time of rapid growth in 

personal, intellectual and social experiences, all competing for the 
students attention. The study of French is only one of these multifold 
experiences and it should be pleasurably integrated with them. 

2. Class sessions are conducted by the teacher almost entirely 
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in French, and the students are expected at all times to express them- 
selves in French. Announcements, assignments, instructions, and direc- 
tions on tests should be, as much as possible, in French. 

3. Level IV should be characterized by a harmonious integration 
of the four skills. The student should improve his speaking skill by 
participating in class discussion of reading selections and by presenting 

reports in the field of area information , He also should express 
himself more accurately in writing as a result of the readings and class 
discussions. 

4. There should be great emphasis on reading at this level. Selec- 
tions from poetry, novels, short stories, biographies, drama, and essays 
should be chosen for their literary and cultural content. Foreign news- 
papers and magazines are to be used as supplementary materials. The 
student should be taught to read for enjoyment and for the sake of 
obtaining information. 

5. The auditory and speaking skill are to be further developed as 
students discuss, in French, classroom and other situations, the content 
of textbooks, newspapers, periodicals, recordings, tapes, etc. 

6. The writing skill will be developed and refined through written 
compositions based on a variety of listening, speaking, and reading 
experiences. 

7. As a literary exercise, translation may now have a limited place 
in the students’ activities. 

8. The teaching of culture continues to emphasize the acquisition 
of specific subject matter, not as isolated facts but as the basis for de- 
veloping understanding and appreciation of the French people, their 
language, their land and their civilization. 

9. The language laboratory and classroom electronic aids continue 
to be used to advantage for pronunciation practice, structure and vocab- 
ulary drill, auditory comprehension practice and testing, oral produc- 
tion practice, and cultural enrichment. The language laboratory and 
classroom discs and tapes are invaluable in providing pupils with 
listening comprehension experiences involving a variety of native voices 
speaking at normal tempo. 

10. Visual materials should be authentic representations of French 
culture. The films, filmstrips, and other visual materials should depict 
the life, customs, and institutions of France. To be avoided are the 
stereotyped and the bizarre, often presented to the tourist and in 
travel literature. 

11. Native speakers of French and pupils with travel experience 
should be encouraged to serve as class leaders, and their talents used 
for the benefit of their classmates. 
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DEVELOPING THE LANGUAGE SKILLS, LEVEL IV 
Auditory Comprohontion 

.l,.™*." ?* 1 1,1 th « fitrther development of the auditory comprehension 
skill is to increase progressively the ability to understand French when 
spoken at normal tempo on topics within and beyond Level III. 

able to nnde™S ted 11 is hoped that the ***dent is now 

ble to understand a recorded conversation between French pupils of 

own age, as well as the following auditory materials: a recorded 

^t d .°lf ° r PhS £ 1, P,0t CSS<ntials ot a short narrative, the salient 
ixrfnts ofa nevs broadcast or interview, the commentary of a film trav- 

f The °° ntent of these conversations, narratives, broadcasts etc 

ttZZZS: and observances * 

Level ^ all cf ti'ese activities are reinforced and then continued 
but the material selected is of greater difficulty, ropr^ntTa wi^ 

range of interest and, wherever possible, is directly associated with the 
reading selection or cultural topic studied. 

comprehension is a continuous process 
nat begins uith the teachers announcements, instructions etc and 

a r V° St j VWy phase oi classroom activity (oral reading from 

exiTite^’ “d ° f pupU s ^PO^ions, oral recital of personal 

experiences and anecdotes, oral reading or retelling of interesting epi- 

“-5 * eJS 1 

„ . Althouahlisteni^ comprefc,nsion and speaking a,e interdependent 

sdnaH^Sir 1 *‘?’ e0 ? 5,y thrOUgh s,i "" Jus '«ponse. these ase 
W M hkh ,equirc lon * P<*ods of listening without immediate 
ond ot written response; e.g. listening to a lecture, an oral report a 

l^ttoro skd?"** b rf' 5,; L a,,endin « ** and cinema. This 

auditory skill, particularly at the advanced level, can be developed at 

‘Crr ^,**‘,‘"*“41. * m ' "““dags on discs and ta^are 
uZ ro ri^ M n J W L 1> The stadenfs progress develops in propor- 
tion to the quality and quantity of his auditory erperiences. 

rfspok “ *» “ udi,or v 



1. dialogues 

2. biographies 

3. skits 

4. anecdotes 

5. short stories 
scenes from plays 

7. excerpts from novels 



8* important literary or political 
speeches 
0. interviews 

10. poetry reading* 

11. opera selections and song recitals 

12. recorded lectures on cultural 

topics 
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Intensive advance preparation will be necessary for types 4, 5* 6, 
and 12, above. Exposure to these types of spoken materials may prove 
discouraging to students unless the materials are properly graded, or 
studied in advance. Bearing this in mind, the teacher may encourage 
students to listen to French broadcasts on radio and television, to see 
French films, and to attend French lectures and theatrical performances. 

In Level IV the study of literature assumes a more important role. 
The variety of material read in and out of the classroom can be used 
for practice in auditory comprehension. The questions and answers, dis- 
cussions, oral summaries, reports, biographies, and dramatizations can 
all be based on the reading selections. In addition, the vocabulary 
and structures studied intensively during the reading lessons are rein- 
forced when presented in auditory comprehension exercises. Auditory 
comprehension exercises based on previously studied reading material 
are more easily understood by the students and arouse greater interest. 
Furthermore, valuable time is saved since the vocabulary and struc- 
tural difficulties have already been explained. 

Note-taking is an advanced but practical auditory comprehension 
skill. Teachers may encourage students to take notes in French as they 
listen to oral reports or recordings based on literary or cultural topics. 

For an outline of a suggested auditory comprehension lesson, teach- 
ers are referred to the section on Auditory Comprehension in Level III, 
pp. 84-85. 



Oral Production 

In the further development of the speaking skill, emphasis at Level 
IV is placed on the improvement of pronunciation as well as on the 
progressive increase in the student s ability to express himself on a 
variety of subjects. 

Pronunciation 

The perfecting of pronunciation, intonation, and rhythm continues 
to be a major goal. The students are provided with spoken models for 
imitation, and remedial exercises for additional practice. In the class- 
room, recordings may be used for choral and individual practice. The 
language laboratory provides many more opportunities for remedial 
work on an individual basis. A good pronunciation drill requires imita- 
tion, correction and repetition. This applies to individual sounds, 
words, breath groups, and sentences. 

Pronunciation and intonation can be further improved by the 
recitation of memorized selections. There are, in all languages, poems 
of literary value which emphasize particular sounds for purposes of 
musical or rhythmic effect; e.g., in French, Verlaine s “Let sought* 
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mZ£" Jf'* ZJT" bkUent mo " **■ ^ longueur 
monotone. Many poetry classics have been recorded by well-known 

— uiirfry* 8 

sucn a recording of a poem before committing It to memory When 
«on ami I IntmrMhm. WlT ^ tf «S5STfa KST 

ass: « hou,d Us ** n ,o ^ ■£ *«> ssa 

^P**W*| AcIIvIHm 

n . Th K e st V? ent ’* ability to express himself in French is further devel- 

J *!T COns *f nt u f e of tb « language in classroom procedures, 

wHHn^ and discussion, and in oral activities related to leading 
writing, and a variety of other stimuli. reaoing, 

I. Oral activities related to classroom procedures 
Opening of each class session by the class president 
Discussing an important news item of the day 
Reporting on the previous session 

Correcting board work and oral work 

II. Oal activities related to conversations, discussions and games 
mST" 0 " and dnUMatiz *' i<m of conversations based on textbook 

Adaptation of memorized conversations by substituting svnonvmt 
orother patterns, or by changing the tense * Synonyms 

l««s‘bLTrr!‘ 0 1! ! by SUgg ' 5,ing ide » s *° b « Included in dia- 
7?“, “ff? ° n ,el 'P hon * conversations, chance meetings, ordering 
a meal, making reservations, etc. " 

Discussing topics of interest; e.g., movies, radio. TV. plays, concerts 

.ndin^^ms*" 00 ' «“*«**»• national 

Interviewing students or having students interview one another 

* nd mswtt ** me b “« i ou quesrions pm- 
°" “ ^ Ve " * 0I<C (fiuniiy ' sports * school pro- 

III. Oral activities related to reading and cultural topics 

Formulation of question, and answer, based on reading selection. 
Paraphrasing 



Explication de textc 
Summaries 

Biographies of authors studied 
Reports on literary periods stucued 
Book reports on supplementary reading 
Reports on cultural topics 



^ activities related to writing 

d°^Sp„ M ts; ,0 u wri ** en up - — - *» *- - 

<*■ 

V. Oral activities related to other stimuli 

diKU55 ‘° n — “*«"»« «» — * tapes, or radio 

Discussion of works of art 
Description of pictures 
Verbal reactions to musical selections 
Discussion of films, filmstrips or slides 



Rtodlng 

SSSlE ZuttZtt audtr 5 ' 

and writing activity OI th audl °-l»»gUi 

Uter^s.^rt’.ecTeS ZZT “ h — - 

rtS poe,r v!r ,d *• <»e ZZ 

oftbe mdividua 1 selection, and on the a£Sy’ rf °° "* length 

the salient works of “ °b U,nin K “» overview of 

discussion. Reference to a 
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The manner of conducting a reading lesson will not vary too much 
from that described in Level III, pp. 92-102. 

The study of literature includes some emphasis on style, setting, 
and character development, as well as biographical data concerning the 
author and his place in the literary scene. The work is placed in its 
historical context by the study of its social and cultural background. 
This analysis coincides fairly closely widi what is traditionally known 
as explication de texte. However, standard works on tlw techniques of 
explication de texte characterize it as an exercise for Students with a 
considerable degree of mastery of the French language, oral and written. 
It is not meant to become a laborious deciphering of the text, but 
rather an analysis that seeks to make clear the meaning of the passage, 
the author’s intentions, and literary devices. Finally, the student's 
evaluation of the passage is meant to demonstrate his appreciation of 
literature and his competency in French. 

The advanced nature of literary analysis makes it advisable, in 
introducing this exercise at this level, to limit it to one or two explica- 
tions de texte which will be presented by the teacher as a model of 
the genre, and as a stimulus to students for reading a text closely. 
If the ability of the class warrants it, the teacher may have students 
prepare modified or simplified explications de texte. 

As to the amount of reading to be done in Level IV, a desirable 
quantitative goal, subject . of course, to variations dictated by the 
ability and the preparation of the student, would be 

Intensive: 120 pages 

Extensive: 400 pages 

Supplementary: two books in French selected from the works of 
outstanding modem or classical authors, and in 
addition, selections in newspapers and magazines 
Note: Additional credit should be given for ad- 
ditional reading. 

In order to control supplementary reading and to save teacher 
time, the form on page 138 for report: on supplementary reading is sug- 
gested. Chairmen and teachers may reproduce this outline for distri- 
bution to students. The teacher will determine whether the report is 
to be written in French, or in English, depending on the ability of 
the student. 



Writing 

The section on Level III included a detailed description of activities 
for developing the writing skill. These activities, in a correspondingly 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READING REPORT Number 
Dale Assigned Date Due 

PapU ’ 3N " n « Language Class 

Tttle<rfBook I Author 

PubUsh * r Place Year 

Type of Book (Check one); Novel Drama Poetry 

Ess “ ys His,ory Pol ‘ u « Travel Adventure. 

Sports Culture Other Type (indicate) 

Language of Book (Check one) English French 

1. Brief Summary 



••••••••••a 



••••••••••***£ | 



••••••a •••••« 







2. Mar.orMe Feature (scene, character, custom, idea. 



quotation, etc.): 










3. Twenty new word* or expressions (with English 
trom this book: 



gush meanings) chosen 



4. Personal Impressions 



•••••••••a 
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advanced form, may be used at Level IV as the need arises. In ad- 
dition, the following types of writing exercises appropriate for Level 
IV are suggested: 

I. Free composition 

A. Development of a theme based on a model (see Suggested 
Procedure for the Teaching of Composition at the end of this 
section) 

B. A term paper 

In a detailed report based on extensive reading selections the 
student may be asked to write a summary of the given text, an 
evaluation of the selection, a description of the literary period 
it represents, and a biographical sketch of the autl r. 

C. An original story or poem 

The story or poem may be suggested by a picture, an event, 
or the student’s imagination. Creative composition of this 
type is recommended only for gifted and highly-motivated 
students. 

II. Dramatic sketches 

A . Scenes based on reading selections 

B. Dialogues on a given topic 

C. Original dialogues 

III. Summaries 

IV. Paraphrasing 

V. Restatement from memory 

This exercise calls for writing a paragraph or more based on a given 
selection with the goal of reproducing as much of the original as 
possible. The writing may be based on 

A . . Oral presentations 

Selections read by the teacher 
Talks by native speakers 
Student reports 

The students are allowed to hear each selection twice. They are 
then asked to write as much as they can recall. 

B . Wri tten ma Serial 

Newspaper articles 
Literary selections 
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After having read and discussed a given selection, the students ate 
asked to write as ntuch of it as they can recall without referring to 
the original. 

VI. Letters 

Letter writing in Level IV may include the following: 

A . Practical correspondence 

A request for a position in the foreign country 
A request for admission to a university or institute in the 
foreign country 

A request for information; e.g., travel, accommodations, special 
events, etc. 

B. Social letters 

A friendly letter . 

A congratulatory letter 
An invitation 
An acknowledgment 
A letter of condolence 

VII. Translation 

Written translations have a place in Level IV as long as the 
teacher realizes that the ultimate aim of the French course is not 
to teach students to translate into and from French, but to commu- 
nicate directly ir. that medium. In other words, translation is a 
specialized type of exercise whose value is subsidiary and hence 
it should be engaged in to a limited extent. 

With this in mind, the students may for the first time be given the 
experience of writing translations of selected passages from English 
into French, and to a lesser extent, from French into English. 

Practice in the writing of translations is valuable in teaching lexi- 
cal, structural and stylistic contrasts between two languages. The 
concentration on meaning and on nuances of vocabulary and style 
should lead to growth in literary appreciation, critical judgment, 
and writing ability in both languages. 

After one or two exercises in group translation (of the same passage 
by the entire class), the teacher may plan individual translation 
projects (of passages chosen by the students themselves). The best 
of these translations may then be contributed to the department’s 
French publication. 
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SUCCESTED PROCEDURE 
FOR THE TEACHING OF COMPOSITION 

Full implementation of the procedure which follows would entail 
unit planning of a series of lessons. If the class has already engaged 
in activities corresponding to those in Part I Analysis and Appreciation 
of a Model Prose Selection the teacher may omit Part I and begin 
with Part II. 

Aim: To develop the students’ ability in written expression by 

1. deepening their understanding of the structural organization of a 
prose selection 

2. improving their ability to organize ideas on a given topic in a 
logical sequence 

3. increasing their mastery of grammatical construction and idioms 

4. enriching their active vocabulary 



Part I: Analysis and Appreciation of a Model Prose Selection 
A . Reading of the selection for complete comprehension 

B . Study of the structural development of the modei selection by 
1. eliciting the overall topic of the selection 

showing the relationship of each paragraph to the main 
topic 

indicating the logical continuity of ideas from one para- 
graph to another 

showing the necessity of a conclusion 

C . Study of the language of the selection by listing 
1. colorful verbs 
descriptive Words 
idiomatic expressions 
transitional words 
selected grammatical constructions 
D. Application 

1. assignment of a written outline of the selection studied 
using the criteria developed in B above 

2. evaluation and correction of outlines in class 



2 . 



4. 



2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 



Part II: Writing a Composition on a Related Topic 
A . Choice of a subject and an appropriate title 
B . Preparation of an outline arranged in logical sequence 
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C. Organization of linguistic material by 

1. choosing words needed to express the ideas in the outline 
(nouns, adjectives, adverbs, etc.) 

2. choosing idiomatic expressions which will render the com- 
position more colorful 

3. providing practice with grammatical constructions for more 
effective writing 

D . First writing stage 

As a homework assignment each student writes a composition 
according to the outline developed. 

E. First evaluation stage 

1. One of the compositions is reproduced on blackboard. 

2. The teacher and students correct the composition. 

3. Students are given the opportunity to ask questions in 
connection with their own compositions. 

F. Second writing stage 

Each student rewrites his own composition in the light of the 
corrections and evaluation made by teacher and students. 

C. Second evaluation and correction stage 

The teacher corrects and returns each composition. 

H. Final writing stage 

Students note the teacher’s corrections and suggestions for 
improvement and write the final version either at home or in 
class in a special composition folder or notebook in which 
each corrected composition precedes the rewritten composition 
in its final form, thus permitting students to note and avoid 
their mistakes when writing subsequent compositions. 



CONTENT AND SCOPE, LEVEL IV 
Grammatical Structural 

A review of items taught in Levels I, II, and III is essential. For 
a truly systematic reinforcement and topical review, it is recommended 
that the class use a good review grammar selected from the New York 
City Board of Education List of Approved Textbooks. However, not 
more than 25% of classroom time, judiciously apportioned throughout 
the year, should be devoted to the grammar textbook. 
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I. ARTICLES 

A . With nouns in apposition 

B ‘ nouns modified by an adjective; e.g., la petite 

MQTt€ , “ 

II. NOUNS AND PRONOUNS 

A . Formation of additional irregular feminine forms of nouns; 
e.g., I emperewr - 1 ’imptra trice 

B . Nouns of double gender with different meanings; e.g. 

Is livre - Hvre 
le poste - la poste 

letour - la tour 

C . Nouns with only a feminine form whether applied to males or 
females; e.g., 

MBS connaissance (an acquaintance) 

MBS personne (a person) 

MBS sentinelle (a sentinel) 

MBS victime (a victim) 

D. Relative pronouns; quoi , ce dont 

III. ADJECTIVES 

A . Change of meaning with position; e.g., 
un brave homme, tin homme brave 

B . Special uses: agreement in prepositional phrases; e.g., 
quelque chose de bon i. Hen de mauvais 

IV. ADVERBS 

A . Use of fort as an adverb modifying adjectives; e.g., 

EUe est fort aimable. 

B . Special rules for agreement of tout; e.g., 

Elies Stoient tputes pales et tou t agitfes. 

V. NEGATIVES 

ne . . . nulle part ne . . . aucun 

VI. PREPOSITIONS 

a or de after adjectives or nouns before infinitives; e.g., 

II est pret ajcommencer. 

Je suis heureux de vous voir. 

II est facile dsfaire cette leqon. 

C ’ est facile j a fdire. 
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VII. VERBS 
A , Irregular 

•’otaeolr. apmccotr, craWir. prlndrt, x eouevnir. 
cteindre, plain, sc plaindre, sc taire, truduirt 

■ B . 1. Formation and ux of the imperfect lubjunctive (lor recog- 
nitional purposes only) 

2. Formation and use of the future perfect and the passe 
anterieur (for recognition*! purposes only) 

C. Use of the imperfect tense with depuis ; depuis quand, etc. 

D. Distinction between the uses of depuis quand ant! combien dc 

E . Passive voice 
F . Sequence of tenses 
C . Use of si as whether 

H . Use of Jain with infinitives; eg., 

II a fait constrain une maison. 

Irregular verbs, previously listed in Levels I - III in new 
tenses as needed 

Additional irregular verbs of frequent occurrence as needed- e a 

acquerir ' 

Use of model auxiliaries: devoir, pouvoir, savoir, fitUoir 

Vocabulary and Idiomatic btproMions, Lovol IV 

Because of the great emphasis on reading at the fourth level the 
scope, variety and range of reading material are too vast to be covered 
by a prescribed word and idiom list. The textbooks, reading, and 

auditory 'Material used in each school will determine the specific- 
vocabulary to be learned. ^ 

14 * s rec °nwiended that students be encouraged to keep their own 
lists of vocabulary and idioms as they read. When a difficult literary 
work is being studied, the teacher may provide each student with a 
mimeographed list of vocabulary and idioms to help him in the com- 
prehension and enjoyment of the reading. Distinction should be mad' 

between those words which are to be mastered actively and those for 
recognitional purpo: •, only. 

f '®P‘« for determining the vocabulary range for 
™ t? * v, d ,,# * > le bax for that of Level IV. (Teachen are re- 
ferred to the section on Vocabulary flange in Level III, pp, 112-115.) 
However, within these topics, a greater variety of vocabulary will be 

ZESmST the more n “ ture ,ev *' of “ “ d i 
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*———*«* far » — d bu t m r y 

I . Use of a dictionary with definitions in French 



II. Frequent exercises in paraphrasing 



1 1 1. Study of synonyms, antonyms, homonyms, cognates, derivatives, 
and word families in connection with nadiig material 



IV. Frequent use of recently learned words and idioms in oral and 
written summaries 



V. Use of incidental opportunities, as certain words claim attention, to 
develop the understanding of word formation 



A . The use of prefixes; e.g. 



a meaning to or toward* 


titer 


attirer 


e(m) meaning off or away 


porter 


importer 


re meaning again 


commencer 


recommencer 


de* meaning negation 


avantage 


desaeantage 


dt* expressing negation 


temblable 


ditsemblable 


im expressing negation 


precu 


imprenu 


in expressing negation 


digne 


mdigjne 


mal expressing negation 


honnete 


malhonnete 


The use of suffixes; e.g. 


ment corresponding to 


aeeuglSment blindly 


English -ly 


eux corresponding to 


Joueux 


Joyous 


English -ous 


ir corresponding to 


perir 


perish 


English -ish 


ier referring to a tree 


pomme 


pommier 


ier referring to a trade 


cuisine 


cuitinier 


ette diminutive 


fille 


flllette 


Derivation of meaning from root words; c.g. 




ADJECTIVE ADVERB 


VERB 


NOUN 


beau, belle 


embellir 


beaute 


leger legbement 


alleger 


legjerete 


vieille 


vieiltir 


vieilletse 
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D. The use of cognates, near cognates and faux omit 

1. Obvious cognates (also a means of enlarging the student’s 
English vocabulary) 
intrepide, occidental 
Near cognates 
the missing s or * 

detruire, ancetre , hate, tie, Schanger, etendre 
tent res the equivalent of ‘tain” 
maintenir, obtenir, soutenir, appartenir 
ch having the sound of A: in English 
chameau, poche, roche, fianche 

Faux amis or misleading cognates; e.g. 

ignorer, htfurier, abuser, dresser, gentilhomme, labourer, m^ier, 
opportunity, place, pretendre, troubler, user * 

E . Nouns whose meanings change with gender; e.g. 

kltore la Here 

kmanche la.manche 

k somme la somme 

ktour la. tour 

levapeur lavapeur 

Culture Topics, Level IV 

As in Level III, cultural topics should be considered as they be- 
come pertinent through current affairs, observance of holidays and 
anniversaries, allusions in textbooks, in the daily press, in magazines 
and on radio and television programs. 

A more substantial treatment should be given to a limited num- 
ber of topics (see the detailed list which follows), in order to provide 
a deeper understanding of some historical periods, and literary, artistic 
scientific, and social movements. Certain topics will be developed more 
fully than others, depending on the ability of the students, the texts 
available, and the climate of instruction. The treatment of the topics 
may include the following: 

Readings in a survey text or a cultural reader which is adopted 
as one of the basic textbooks for the course 

Reading of selections of literary works from the basic text, 
anthologies, or mimeographed material 

Supplementary reading (directed or independent) in French 
and in English 

Use of audio-visual materials; e.g., films, filmstrips, slides, 
discs and tapes 
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Attendance at lectures and theatrical and musical performances 
Visits to places of cultural interest; e.g., museums, the United 
Nations, cultural institutes, and foreign restaurants 

1. Le Moyen Age 

Charlemagne, la Chanson de Roland, laffodaliti , let trouvires, 
let troubadourt, Saint Louis, le thtotre, let cathtdralet gothi- 
ques, V ill op, Jeanne d’Arc 

2. Le XV I e sidcle ou la Remittance 

Francois Ier, let guerret de religion, Henri IV, I’Edit de Nantet, 
Rebelais, Ronsard, Montaigne, let chateaux 

3. Le XVll e siecle ou l age clattique 

Richelieu, VAcademie Frangaise , Descartes, Pascal, Corneille, 
Louis XIV, Moliere, Racine, la Fontaine, Lulli 

4. Le XVIll e s&cle ou le siecle des lumieres 

Louis XV, Louis XVI, la France et VAmerique , la Revolution 
frangaise, Voltaire, Montesquieu, Rousseau, VEncyclopedie, Beau- 
marchais, Watteau, Fragonard, Greuze, Rameau, Couperin 

5. Le XlX e siicle 

Napoleon 1 CT , la Rettauration, let revolutions de 1830 et de 
1848, Napolfon III, la guerre fianco-allemonde, la llle Repu- 
blique 

Ecrivains: Hugo, Baudelaire, Verlaine, Balzac, Stendhal, 
George Sand, Flaubert, de Maupassant, Zola, Ana- 
tole France 



Peintres: Delacroix, Daumier, Corot, Courbet, Millet, Manet, 
Renoir, Degas 

j 6. Le XX? siecle 

| la vie quotidienne des Frangais, le role de la France dans le 

| monde actuel 

| The study of culture should be coordinated with reading, audio- 
| visual exper. mces, oral and written reports. For the specific content 
| of the cultural material, as well as for suggested techniques, the teacher 
| will find helpful suggestions in the New York State Education Depart- 
| ment publication, French for Secondary Schools, pps. 101-124. 
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Level V I 



INTEGRATION OF KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS 

Levei V» the final year of the six year sequence, aims to integrate 1 
and extend the linguistic accomplishments of the previous years. This 
is the level where the acquired knowledge and skills are consolidated 

and brought to fruition as the students begin to feel more and more 
at home in the French language, 

The students' appreciation and enjoyment of French literature and 
civilization are deepened, their knowledge in these areas is increased 
and their ability to communicate in French is extended. The students’ 
capacity for employing techniques of literary analysis is increasingly | 
developed, and opportunities are provided for individual research oral I 
reports and advanced conversation. In Level V the transition is made 

from guided and controlled activities to a more independent exercise f 
of linguistic skills. i 

The suggestions for motivation offered in the Introduction to Level I 
IV apply with even greater force to Level V. In addition to the devel- 5 
opment of such motivation, teachers, chairmen and guidance personnel j 
s culd emphasize to students the particular importance of continuing | 
their study ot foreign language through Level V, namely, that a logger 1 
sequence ot French study makes possible the achievement of a higher t 
level of competence than has hitherto been attainable in high school I 
For those students in their senior year who are planning to con- j 

u C f , j ench in colle * e > the advantages of continuing in Level V are J 
threefold: the gap that would otherwise occur between high school and ! 
college study of the language will be eliminated, adjustment to college 

in* *uction in French will be facilitated and advanced standing will be 
granted. 

For those students who are not planning to continue French be- 
yond high school, Level V will be a valuable linguistic and cultural 
experience leading to personal growth and further preparation in con- 
nection with vocational avocational pursuits. 

NOTE: It is not expected that teachers will attempt to adopt all the 
suggestions offered for Level V, but rather that they will make selective } 
use of the activities described, depending on the individual interests, | 
abilities, and previous achievement of the class. I 



AIMS FOR LEVEL V 
Linguistic 

1. To increase the competence previously acquired by students in 
auditory comprehension, speaking, reading and writing 

2. To encourage and develop self-expression and creativity in oral 
and written production 

3. To continue to improve pronunciation and to cultivate near- 
native ability in articulation and intonation 

Literary 

1. To increase the ability to comprehend and to appreciate selected 
literary works in French 

2. To arouse an interest in independent reading in French for 
knowledge and enjoyment 

3. To promote the reading in greater depth of literature of a more 
mature nature and of more varied genres 

4. To extend the students’ overall knowledge of French literature, 
emphasizing the current literary scene 

Cultural 

1. To deepen the students’ understanding of the French people 
through the acquisition of further knowledge of their civiliza- 
tion and a greater appreciation of their contributions to world 
civilization 

2. To familiarize the students with significant aspects of twentieth 
century life in France: history, government, arts and sciences, 
commerce, leisure time pursuits, etc. 

3. To develop insights into the national, social and personal 
values of the French people 

4. To develop an understanding of both traditional and modem 
aspects of life in France 

Vocational and Avocational 

1. To continue to impart an interest in, and to promote the 
ability to pursue, vocational and avocational activities related 
to the French language 

2. To develop further the ability to use French for enjoyment, 
research, or, as an aid in the student’s chosen vocation. 

GUIDING PRINCIPLES, LEVEL V 

1. Level V is an integral part of the New York City Foreign 

Language Program for Secondary Schools. It is not identical with the 
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Advanced Placement Program, which is a separate prefect. 

2. On this level, it is expected that the students will have ac- 
quired sufficient ''ompetence in the auditory and speaking skills to 
permit constant use of French in all recitations. 

3. The audio-lingual skills will be further strengthened to a 
point where students can engage in conversation in French on topics 
of general interest. 

4. The further development of the auditory skill will be accom- 
plished through continued use of disc and tape recordings, listening 
to broadcasts and viewing of sound films. 

5. Oral work will be of a more advanced nature. Recommended 
activities include talks by students, in French, on topics related to 
their study of culture and literature, to current events and fields of 
general interest to high school students. 

6. The principal goal of reading is now set beyond the compre- 
hension of factual content. Reading activities will be enriched by the 
methods of literary appreciation, culminating in oral and written dis- 
cussion in French. Works will be read for their thought content and 
literary values. Appropriate attention will be given to national and 
international cultural values, to environmental influences and to the 
interplay of characters and ideas in their cultural and historical setting. 

7. A subordinate aim for the study of literature is to present a 
broad overview of French literature in historical perspective. This will 
include some of the more important literary movements, schools and 
styles, and the relationship of the author to a particular movement or 
school. 

8. To preserve and strengthen the sense of French as a living 
language, the study of literary masterpieces will be supplemented by 
the reading of newspapers and magazines. These will provide a vehicle 
for conversational practice in French on everyday, current topics.* 

9. Writing skills will be further developed through written com- 
position and letter writing based on reading, listening, and speaking 
experiences. Practice will be given in the development of the skills of 
note-taking based on spoken French in live and recorded presentations 
(lectures, narrations, radio programs, etc.). Note-taking can then lead 
to outlining in French and to subsequent oral and written composition 
in French. Special attention will be given to the encouragement of 
creative and imaginative writing. 

10. The teaching of devices for vocabulary building and the de- 
velopment of word power will be continued. Included in the teaching 
of vocabulary will be semantic range, synonymy, and stylistic nuances. 

11. The teaching erf French culture continues to emphasize the 
development of an understanding and appreciation of the French 
people, their language, land and civilization. Continued attention will 
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be given to cultural allusions as a point of departure for cultural 
study. Historical, sociological, educational and economic aspects of 
French civilization and their relation to similar or contrasting aspects 
of civilization in the United States can now be accorded fuller treat* 
me^t. 

12. Use of the language laboratory' and of classroom electronic 
equipment to promote the skills of auditory' comprehension and oral 
production should be continued. Testing of these two major skills 
can now become an important laboratory activity. Independent use of 
the laboratory in its library function will enable students to reinforce 
previously acquired knowledge, to overcome deficiencies and to develop 
competence in French along lines of individual interest. 

S’FviLOHNG rm LANGUAGE SKILLS, LEVEL V 
Auditory Comprahnnslon 

The aim is the further development of the auditory comprehension 
skill to the point where the student is able to understand French when 
spoken at normal speed on a topic within the students’ experience. As 
in previous levels, there will be continued listening to broadcasts, 
tapes, discs, sound films and plays in the French language. Also in- 
cluded will be listening to oral discussions, reports and lectures given 
by students, teachers and foreign visitors, and dealing with experiences 
of a personal, social, literary or cultural nature. 

In developing auditory comprehension, students in Level V will 
acquire additional experience in understanding the French language 
commensurate with their study of literature, culture, structure and vocab- 
ulary. The materials chosen will be more varied and of greater diffi- 
culty, maturity and complexity with respect to content and form. 
Moreover, the speed of delivery will be consistent with native norms 
and will 'ary according to the situational context and the nature of the 
material. Audio materials should be related to the reading, writing, 
cultural and oral work of Level V. 



Grading of Materials 

In grading materials for their auditory suitability, consideration 
should be given to content, form, and methods of delivery, as follows: 
1. Content 

a. Subject matter and depth of treatment 

b. Lexical and stylistic considerations (choice of vocabulary, 
colloquialisms used in natural speech, complexity of sentence 
structure, etc.) 
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2. Form 

a . The number of voices und length of selection 

b. Nature of selection (simplest to most difficult): paragraphs, 
anecdotes, lectures, interviews, dialogues, skits, scenes from 
plays, poetry readings 

3. Methods and manner of delivery 

a. Live or recorded speech (in person or on tape, discs, radio, 
television, sound-track) 

b. Tempo or sp*ed 

Individual {Student, teacher, lecturer, guest speaker) or 
groups 

Oral Production 

In Level V there is continued emphasis on the improvement of 
French pronunciation and on practice leading to facility of expression 
on a wider range of subjects. Individual sounds and intonation patterns 
will receive continued emphasis. Areas of interference between French 
and English will be eliminated by appropriate listening and pronuncia- 
tion drills and by practice in the linking of sounds. A close approxima- 
tion of native speech patterns in normal conversation should be the 
goal of this level. The following suggestions are offered for individual 
laboratory work or for remedial purposes, as needed by students: 

I. Problems of Pronunciation 

The following items of pronunciation should be reviewed and ex- 
tended in Level V in order to increase audial acuity and to improve 
oral production: 

A . Linking or liaison (linking of sounds between words within 
phrases or breath groups) 

B . Suppression of mute e after a vowel sound (Je ne veux pas.) 

C . Intonation patterns (explained in declaratives, interrogatives 
and phrase or sentence series) 

II. Suggested Activities to Implement the Above 
A . Exercises to practice linking 

1. Teaching linking in songs, poetry, prose, and in imitation of 
the teacher (open-book exercises) 

2. Imitation of the teacher (books closed) 

3. Exercises from a tape 

a. Repetition 

b. Four phase stimulus-response exercises (written script) 

1) statement of problem 

2) student response 
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3) model response 

4) student repetition 
B . Other exercises 

1. Repetition 

2. Contrastive drills including minimal pairs (bon-bonne) 

3. Paired drills read from a script in the "anticipation mode/’ 

i.e. students hear the correct form after having tried pro- 
nouncing it themselves. 

III. Activities Leading to Facility of Oral Expression 

A . Speaking activities related to classroom routine 

The teacher must insist upon the use of French in all activities, 
such as the following: 

1. Discussion of school matters 

2. Announcement of community events of cultural interest to 
French classes 

3. Other activities listed in Level IV 

B . Speaking activities related to reading 

1. Linguistic 

a. Asking questions of a general nature, using new voca- 
bulary and idioms 

b. Civing definitions of new vocabulary in French 

c. Following other suggestions listed in the section on 
Vocabulary and Idiomatic Expressions 

2. Comprehension of content 

a. Round-robin summaries 

b. Retelling a story from the point of view of individual 
characters 

c . Improvised dramatization without text 

1; Teacher plays one role to facilitate the playing of 
other roles by students 

2) Dramatization is directed by teacher or student 

3. Intepretation of text 

See suggestions for the appreciation of literature listed in 
the section on Reading. 

C . Speaking activities related to the study of French culture 

1. Recreating in words some great episodes in history 

2. Conducting imaginary interviews with great personalities 
of France 

3. Discussing cultural topics specifically assigned for Level V 
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D. Speaking activities based on centers cf interest 'j 

1. See suggestions in the section on Vocabulary and Idioms. 

2. Preparing, or securing from a textbook, a series of dia- { 
logues based on a center of interest; e.g. the restaurant | 

a. The series of dialogues should be of i:;cre^«ing difficulty ; 

and offer a variety of experiences related to the unit. 

b. Removal of vocabulary and structure difficulties 

c . Comprehension testing and follow-up activities j 

1) Completions | 

2) Multiple-choice items 

3) Questions and answers , 

4) Dialogue adaptation 

5) Preparation of an original dialogue based on pre- 
vious dialogues 

3. Other topics for the above 

a . Conduire une voiture 

b. Un rendez-vous 

c . Projets pour mes (tudes d Vuniversit( 

d. Projets pour gogner de Vargent pendant les g randes 
vacances 

e . Un voyage en avion 1 

f . Une soirfe 

E. Free oral composition 

1. Pupils choose either a personal topic (Mon ambition, Mon 
Avenir) or a topic of general interest (Une dtcouverte .j 
rfeente en midecine, Mon candidat preffrt en politique), j 
They are to speak on the topic for about two minutes with 
the help of a few guide words or expressions. 

2. Individual speakers prepare a brief vocabulary of their talk 
for distribution to the class. 

3. After the talk has been delivered, each pupil should be pre- 
pared to ask the speaker some questions. The speaker can 
also prepare a few questions. The teacher may make chal- 
lenging comments to stimulate conversation. 

4. Corrections are made only after completion of each speech. 
The teacher may go over common errors with the entire 
class or may give the speaker his individual copy of cor- 
rected errors. 

F . Games 

1. Based on culture 
a. Qui suis-je? 

Pupil relates facts about a famous person or place and 
stops at intervals to see if classmates can guess iden- 
tity. If not, he continues with more details. 



b. Posez-moi une question 

Clt»c asks questions to discover identity of a pupil 
impersonating a famous personality 

c . Moulinnl-paroles 

Pupil is asked ' o say a- much as he can in the space 
of a minute on a particular famous name or event in 
the civilization of France. 

d. Quelle est la question? 

Pupil or teacher gives an answer to a question he has 
in mind. The class has to make suitable questions. 
Answer: Descartes. 

Question: Qui a dit, “Je pense, done je suit’? 

2. Jeu des rimes 

A word is given orally or placed on board. The definition 
of a target word that rhymes with the original is supplied 
by the teacher or by a pupil. The class must guess the 
rhyming word. 

orgueil: Teacher or Pupil: Cest la douleur causee par 
la mort de quelqu’un. 

Another Pupil: le deuil. 

Other rhyming words can be used: la feuille , le cercueil, 
le seuil, Voeil, etc. 

3. Quelle est la consigne? 

Pupils are to guess sought-for word or expression from 
context of a sentence given by another pupil. The answer 
may be guessed after hearing its synonym, antonym, a 
word associated with it or a word of a similar category, 

e. g.. Pupil: (Caoutchoucs) II veut que nous psrtions des 
caoutchoucs. (Pantoqfles is the target word.) 

Class: II veut que nous portions des .. . (souliers, 
chaussures, bottes , chausettes , pantoufles) 

4. Quelle est la suite del ’histotre? 

Teacher or pupil starts a story or item of interest. Civs is 
asked to continue talking on the same subject. 

5. Quelle est la question? ' 

Pupil or teacher gives an answer to a question he hat «. 
mind. The class has to formulate suitable questions. 

Answer: Je n *en pern plus. J 

Question: Pourquoi voulez-vous voi j voucher de borne 
heure? 

\ 

\ 

1 * 
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0 . Songs 

1. The teaching of songs continues as a vehicle for improve- 
ment of oral production. On this level the foUowing types 

sl« Mir* 6 eCUOn * T reCOmniended: P°P«lw songs, art 

If u* rfL *" d aria * from °P Cl W «nd operettas. 

It is worthwhile to use several class periods to discuss 

well-known foreign operas. Librettos can be obtained and 

^ tr ? atCd “ toten » iv « w extensive reading lessons. 
Aft«r the story of the opera has been discussed, recordings 
of the arias can be played. A written continuity between 

° r ,f xc l erpts can Prepared as composition and then 
read orally by students as part of the program. 

Other oral activities in French 

L 0,1 ' adio and ,eievision 

Oral commentary on current events 

Panel discussion on problems of the day, followed by a 
question and answer period 

ta French hmi - pfc *“«- ch “*» - 

Describing a picture 
Telling a story inspired by a picture 

Preparing and reciting an advertising message, using 
a picture as a point of departure * 

Iu ^ C ! l ‘ n V. C T Plett 5t0ry °n * *ri« of pictures 
Imaginary telephone converutlons In French on various 

subjects: social events, business, shopping, etc. 
a . Practice with French commercial terms of high frequency 
can be given to students through simulated telephone 
conversations or conferences in which the purchase or 
sale of goods is featured. 

In connection with the above, French terms relating to 

/ and «“<Aines, weights and measures, quan- 

tity, size, currency, methods of payment and shipment, 

/ etc ‘ can ** incorporated into the students' vocabulary. 

Racing 

I. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

I main*! Y' \ hc readin£ of ,iterature of civilization materials 
may be intensive, extensive and supplementary. It is suggested that 

wJL^ur b be *■ -5 



a. 

b. 



d. 
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A. INTENSIVE READING acquires a different meaning in Level 
V, namely, reading in depth. Reading is more and more limited 
to passages selected for special interest or for the importance 
of their Linguistic, story or thought content. The passages chosen 
may be selected for their linguistic content (key vocabulary, 
idioms, structures) and/or literary value. 

Attention is paid to literary style, the author’s life and place in 
literature, theme, development of character and the author’s 
purpose and outlook on life. The reading of single passages 
may be done intensively with a view to analyzing and appre- 
dating literary form and style. Due consideration may be given 
to the author s choice of words, use of figures of speech, effects 
of phrasing, and organization of thought. 

Learning units are now longer; pupils may summarize rapidly; 
questions are broader and include references to character, story 
and plot as well as to new language patterns. On a limited 
scale, occasional translation into good Er^lish style is permis- 
sible. Pupils may be given passages to prepare intensively 
without exhaustive or intensive practice in class. 

In addition, reading continues to be used as a basis for much 
of the audio-lingual and writing activities. 

B. EXTENSIVE READING receives the chief emphasis in Level 
V in order to continue to increase the speed and amount of 
reading, the major portion of which, necessarily, must be done 
independently, outside of class. Some reading selections may be 
begun in class and completed at home. Others may be assigned 
for independent work at home. All extensive reading should be 
guided by appropriate thought-provoking exercises, activities 
or brief summaries. Finally, it is understood that extensive 
reading is assigned to broaden literary and cultural experiences 
and may be correlated with topics for oral reports. 

C. SUPPLEMENTARY READING offers the pupils an opportunity 
to read more widely on their own, and to enrich their cultural 
background. Students should be encouraged to develop their 
own projects, under the guidance of the teacher, in special 
fields of interest. (See the outline for Supplementary Readins 
Reports, Level IV, p. 138.) 

II. TEACHING FOR COMPREHENSION, APPRECIATION AND 
ENJOYMENT 

Note: In view of the increased importance given in Level V to the 
study of literature in depth, the following guidelines are offered 
to assist the teacher in selecting and directing the type of oral 
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and written work in connection with reading which will be suitable 
for the study of literature on this level. 

A. GENERAL PROCEDURES 

1. Each genre (roman, piece de theatre , poesie, euai) should 
be taught as a unit, until the class acquires the basic con- 
cepts and skills needed in recognizing, appreciating and 
discussing characteristics of the genre. (A unit may be a 
group of six or more poems, several essays, two or more short 

stories, two short plays or one novel.) Teaching of the 
French vocabulary for the various genres, with definitions 

in French, is essential to permit subsequent discussion in 
French. 

Whenever the chronology permits, the order of the works 
read within the genre unit should be fiom the simple to 
the subtle, fiom the realistic to the symbolic, from the ob- 
jective to the subjective. 

A brief readiness period should precede each unit, during 
which the distinguishing characteristics and the common 
techniques of the genre are elicited fiom the pupils’ exist- 
ing fund of knowledge acquired in reading in French and 
in English. During this period, a basic vocabulary of liter- 
ary terms (intrigue, theme, images, symbdisme, metaphores , 
etc.) is presented in French, with illustrations drawn from 
the literature known to the pupils. In the case of poetry 
a genre for which the readiness period is of particular 
value, a short poem may be taught to illustrate the use of 
the basic poetry terms and poetry techniques, e.g., unlock- 
ing meaning from imagery, etc. 

Questioning should be in French and of such a nature as 
to stimulate thought and discussion to the degree warranted 
by the ability and maturity of the class. 

The topics and devices selected for teaching literary appre- 
ciation at the beginning of the year should be increased in 
scope and depth at the earliest feasible moment in accor- 
dance with the pupils’ progress in comprehension, insight, 
self-expression and use of critical techniques. The works 
which are read should likewise be selected for increased 
subtlety. However, the Level V norm for comprehension 
and appreciation in depth need not correspond to the degree 
erf depth commonly expected in the Advanced Placement 
Frogram, although some pupils in Level V may attain it. 
Such pupils, if they are so motivated, may be given ad- 
ditional independent reading to qualify them for the Ad- 
vanced Placement examination. 
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8 . 



Th reading, note-taking and study skills needed for read- 

retaforc^^ * hOUld ** lh0r0Ugh,y Uught md constantly 

The use of the laboratory or classroom tape-recorders and 
P . c« n *>e a valuable adjunct in teaching appre- 

ciation by permitting pupils to hear dramatizations and dra- 
mate readings by great artists. It is recommended that the 

be^S** ° r ^dividual tape-recorders, conveniently placed, 
be used on a hbraiy basis to permit individual pupils to 

SET ” curacy and speed. 

° f 17 *PP reci<l « on should be based on 

2ET2?7fc. a Tl? ^ ° rol dlscussl °n. the note- 
nking and the written assignments, and should include 

some questions requiring answers in the form of short 

*"? /or k calling for guided, extended es- 

says. Such tests should be evaluated primarily for content 
insight, judgment and appreciation, and secondarily, for’ 
power of expression and grammatical correctness. 

B. THE NOVEL AND THE SHORT STORY* 

The following is a suggested outline of topics, procedure an A 
1. Introducing a new work 

». The principal theme is related to the interests and e*. 

CUTwodfs^ PU ‘ >US ' “ d *° S<mll “ " , * mes in °*h« 

, A *2? '* fCT ' nCe . is m * d « *° «tting of the story; 
the historic period and locale. y 

A brief reference is made to the author: pertinent bio- 
graphical data; his place in the literary period and in 
the development of thought and literary forms or style; 
his characteristic themes. V 

Ungu/sbc difficulties may be removed on Level V bv 
">e»nJn*s of a few important expressions; by 
providing ; teacher-made glosses, with the vocabulary for 

d . r “.?? nl ^ n ‘ J . US “ c, *" ,y m * rked : by calling 
attentron to the editors annotations and vocabulary 

£££, “b^ renCh d ' Cti °“* ry to 
The teacher launches the new work by motivating and 
! e or *hy *°nie of the beginning passages, checking 
for comprehension and appreciation of style, etc and 

& 3 S * cU “ 10 



b. 



d. 



e. 
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f . The first assignment may be short or long-range in na- 
ture. It should be guided by thought-provoking key 
questions, topical outlines, etc. 

2. Checking the comprehension of content 

The following is a list of suggested thought and discussion- 
provoking devices for use in oral and written work based 
on reading: 

a. Summaries: a single sentence, a prtcii, an extended 
summary guided by key words or key phrases 

b. Paraphrases of difficult or complex passages 

c. References to the textbook: to prove a point, to find 
key phrases and lines that explain a character or the 
author's thesis, and to clarify a discussion 

d. Identification of a character from a quotation and 
from the circumstances under which the lines were 
uttered 

e. Dramatic reading of a short section to show under- 
standing of the emotional implications of the passage 

f . Elicited descriptions of a person or a scene in order to 
evoke certain emotions, e.g., pity, disgust, admiration, etc. 

g. Drawing inferences (e.g.. What do you think made the 
miser smile?) 

•h. Substantiation of a statement made by a literary critic 
or by one character about another. Prove or disprove 
this statement. What do you think of this character? 
Why? 

*i . Stimulating debate by stating two opposing points of 
view of a character or a conflict 

3. Developing appreciation of the mqjor aspects of the novel 
and short story 

a. Character studies 

1) Leading pupils to understand the role of motivation: 

Contrast the traits of two opposite characters (foils). 
What are the motives behind all their actions? 

Why do two or more characters finally clash? 

How did a certain character change, grow or de- 
velop? What made him change? 

2) Leading pupils to make independent judgments of 
the characters: 

Describe a character to an artist. How would you 
describe his general appearance; his facial expres- 



sion? Why does he have that expression? 

•Does this character have a mixture of desirable 
and undesirable traits? Is he a true hero ; an out- 
and-out villain? Justify your statement. 

•What makes him credible? In what way does he 
bring about his downfall? In what sense is he a 
victim of circumstances? P.cv- that his success was 
not just a happy accident. 

3) Leading pupils to respond emotionally to characters: 

Why can we sympathize with this character al- 
though we don t condone his actions? 

•Describe the character’s growing dilemma. What 
emotion would you feel in his place? 

•Under what circumstances have you felt the same 
emotion as this character? 

b. The central problem and other themes which relate 
the work to real life and to the human experience 
Identify the problem: What obstacle to their happiness 

do these individuals face? With what or whom must 
they struggle? 

Establish a relationship on a personal level: In what 
way is this a struggle that many of us face? 

•Expand on the universality of the theme: How have 
others in other times and places, and in other books 
faced the same problem? What happy or unhappy 
solutions” did they find? Elicit the statement of uni- 
versal themes, grouping the problems of the story under 
major headings: Man against himself, against nature 
against society. 

•Note the traditional themes found in French literature; 
e.g , the concept of honor, the conflict between love 
and duty. What principles or values do the characters 
hold most dear and try to live by? What are the atti- 
tudes of the characters to their society, their religion, 
their government, to one another, to themselves? Note 
the special problems arising from the attempts to recon- 
cile all the values at all times. 

. The setting of the novel or short story 

How does the region or locale influence the manner cf liv- 
ing (customs), speaking and thinking of the characters? 



How does the period in which the story takes place 
help determine the problem which the characters face? 
Why is a certain character typical of his time? 

Would the problem exist on any level of society or only 
among a certain class of people? Why? 

d. The thesis of the novel or short story 

Quote the line or lines which give the author’s point 
of view. 

Who among the characters seems to express the author’s 
point of view? What does he say? 

What aspect of this point of view do some of the other 
characters represent? 

•What was the author’s purpose in writing the story? 
What problems does he raise? What solutions does he 
offer? 

e. Structure and style of the novel or short story 
What was the climax of the story? 

What aspects of the problems presented are left for the 
reader’s imagination to solve? Why? 

•What use does the author make of detail in describing 
the setting, characters and problems; in the climax 
scene; in the solutions? 

•How much use did the author make of narrative, des- 
cription, or dramatic dialogue as techniques in telling 
this tory? What use did he make of foreshadowing 
and “flash-backs”? 

•What did the sub-plot and the minor characters con- 
tribute to the story? 

•Describe the kind of transitions the author used (smooth, 
irregular, loose) to unite the separate incidents or epi- 
sodes. What effect did this technique have on the mood 
of the story? 

•How did the authc ’s use of light humor, satire, irony, 
realism, fantasy, tragedy and poetic prose create a 
mood? 

• 

•Select a passage from the work and tell what makes 
it poetic (the nuances of the words, their color and 
form connotations, the imagery, the rhythm of the 
sentences and musical effects of the words). Tell what 
makes it dramatic, journalistic, etc. 



4. Getting an overview of the entire novel or short story: It is 
recommended that upon completion of the work, a few 
topics and activities be considered to afford the class an 
overview of the whole work and its relation to other works, 
and to give pupils an opportunity for creative writing. 

a. A summary of major features: character analysis, setting, 
theme, author’s thesis, structure and style 

Discuss the elements of the work that appealed to you. 
Discuss the most memorable aspects of the work. 

b. Creative and imaginative activities 

• Speak briefly on the fate of the characters, projecting 
them into the future. 

• Write a short composition based on a personal experi- 
ence or a theme similar to one of those in the story. 

• Try to use some broad elements of the author’s style. 

•c. Compare the work being studied with other works in 
French or in English as to theme, style, etc. Indicate 
the stylistic techniques which identify the author with 
a particular literary movement, e.g., the three unities, 
the classical drama, romanticism, etc. 

C. POETRY. Topics indicated by • are recommended for superior 

classes. 

1. For a general approach to the poetry unit, consult and 
select topics, procedures, and questioning devices useful 
in teaching the appreciation of pcetry IVom the above 
sections of this outline: II, A, General Procedures, and II, 
B, 1 and 2, The Novel and the Short Story. 

2. After the poem has been read in its entirety by the teacher 
at least twice, or has been heard from a tape or a record, 
the following questions may be put to the class: 

a. What are the central ideas, emotions and impressions 
of the poem? 

4 b. Which are the key phrases which convey the author’s 
main idea? 

•c. Under what circumstances have you had similar 
thoughts and emotions? 

*d. How are the ideas and emotions developed from line to 
line? 

*e . What cultural, mythological, etc., allusions are noted? 
What is their value to the poem? 

*f . Does the poem have a central image? How does the 
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image explain the poem or relate to it? 

•g. What is the mood of the poem? How Is it achieved? 
Select descriptive words of color and form, visual im- 
agery, similes and metaphors, etc. What plastic images 
(movement, verbs) are found? 

•h. How does the poet convey musical effects? (rhythm, 
number of syllanles, rhyme scheme, onomatopeia, re-' 
petition of vowel sounds, alliteration, recurring refrains) 
i . What type of poem is it? (epic, lyric, elegy, humorous, 
descriptive of nature, etc.) Compare it with another 
you have read. 

3. Suggested culminating activities 

a. Individual pupils reread the poem to the class to show 
appreciation of its thought and emotional effect. 

b. The teacher or a student leads the class in choral 
reading of parts of the poem while selected students 
read designated solo parts or recite them from memory. 

c. Paraphrase the poem in prose form. Tell why the orig- 
inal version is more appealing. 

•d. The teacher encourages gifted students to write an 
original poem in French on a similar theme. 

D dosses^ TopiC * Seated by • art recommended for superior 

X. For a general approach to the drama unit, consult and 
select devices useful in teaching appreciation of the drama 
from the above sections of this outline: II, A, General 
Procedures , and II, B, The Novel and Short Story. 

2. In addition to the usual techniques for teaching drama 
(reading aloud, summarizing, paraphrasing, dramatizing, 
efc.), the following topics, procedures and questioning 
devices are suggested: 

a. Checking comprehension of the story content by refer- 
ences to lines in the text 

1) Find and read aloud the key line to an important 
point made in a scene, or the key word 2n a line. 

2) State the author’s purpose in including the scene, 
citing a key speech. 

b. Drawing inferences from the dialogue 

1) Insight. What are the feelings and motives behind 
the lines spoken by a certain character? Cite lines 
to prove your contentions. 

2) Transitions. What could have happened between 
the last scene and before this one? 
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*3) Anticipating event,. Tell whet you think happens 
«ftw the character leavei the ttage, or at the end 
of the scene. Why do you think so? 

c . Character development and analysis 

1) Judging by what a character says, what kind of 
person is he? Judge by what he does and by what 
others say of him. Cite the quotation and explain 
interpret or paraphrase it. 

•2) Judging by his manner of speaking (realistic, schol- 
arly, poetic, etc.), what do we learn about his 
character? 

d. Visualizing the setting, scenes and characters 

1; Show stage photographs of the characters or scenes, 
identifying and describing them, and explaining 
what is taking place. 

•2) Describe a character' appearance, based on clues 
in the text and on imagination. If you were the 
director, what suggestions would you offer for the 
make-up and costume of a specific character? (per- 
iod style, color, etc.) 

•3) Find a key emotional line in a character's speech 
and deliver it with the gestures and facial expres- 
sions appropriate to that character. 

e. "Audizing” (recreating the voice and the vocal expres- 
sion of a character) 

1) Deliver indicated key or emotional lines in this 
scene in the voice and with the vocal expression 
which this character might use. 

2) Read or deliver from memory a favorite soliloquy 
with the vocal expression and qualities which the 
character might use. 

3) Re-enact a key scene in a group, using an appropri- 
ate variety of vocal expressions. 

f . Structure an d style 

1) Development of structure. What do the first scenes 
tell us? In what scenes does the action begin to 

•o\ £? Unt? Which ** the mo *t climactic scene? 

2) Why does the author have a character speak in 
soliloquies; in asides? 

•3) State the author s purpose in including such minor 

c. " J he . n, «*«n*er and the comical servant. 

V State the author s purpose in including such stock- 
characters as the clever servant, 'he confidant, 
the gossiping friends or neighbors. 
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•5) Describe the language used (rhymed, poetic, sym- 
bolic, true-to-life, varied, prosaic, realistic). 

8- Type of drama 

•1) Comoare or contrast this play as to character anal- 
ysis, setting, theme, thesis, structure and style 
with another you have read in the foreign language 
or in English. 

•2) As a result of the comparison, to which of the 
types of plays does this one belong? (thesis, the 
naturalistic, the symbolic, farce, etc.) 

3. Culminating activities 

a. The class may listen to a tape of a group of scenes, 
recorded in French by professional actors. 

*b. Some members of the class may prepare an abridgment 
of a dramatic scene or scenes suitable for recording on 
tape. 

c . A few pupils who are the most proficient in oral repro- 
duction and in acting may be selected to record on 
tape some ef the scenes prepared for the purpose. These 
can be played back to the class for their enjoyment. 

E. ESSAY. Topic* indicated by • are recommended for superior 
classes. 

1. For a general approach to the essay unit, please consult 

II, A, p. 158, General Procedures , to select devices useful 

in teaching the appreciation of the essay. 

a . Checking comprehension of the thought content 

1) What is the central theme or topic? What is the 
author’s point of view? 

2) What illustrations, comparisons or logical argu- 
ments does he use to convince us? 

b. Personalizing the essays 

1) Do you agree with the author’s conclusions? Why? 
Why not? 

c. Developing appreciation of the style and the mood 
1) What kinds of words and phrases does thaattthor^ 

use to create the mood? Find colorful words, poetic 
images and symbolism that help create the style 
and mood. 

•2) What element of the style or mood do you And 
most appealing? (humor and whimsy; satire *nd 
irony; clarity and logic, etc.) 

*3) What similarities exist between the style and mood 
of this essay and others you have read in French 
or in English? 
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II 

d. Culminating activities 

’*) Relate the essay to aspects of contemporary life. 
Which of the author’s ideas can guide us today? 
ji What are the areas or problems which they can 

\ improve? 

•$) W'rite an original essay on a similar or a related 

topic. 

•3) Write an original essay on a Hated topic, imitating 
# the author’s style. 

Writing 

I Tb* siting activities described in Level IV will be continued in 
j Level V to a more advanced form. A number of suggestions for written 

\ work based on reading have already been presented to the section on 

Beading under Teaching For Cornprehention, Appreciation and Enjoy- 
ment, pp. 157-167. The following types of writing appropriate to Level 
V are recommended for more extended treatment: 

j 

I. Free composition 

i A. Suggested techniques for teaching free composition not based on 
a model 

Note: The simplest and hence the beginning stage of teaching 
free composition by setting a stogie topic around a center of inter- 
est for group discussion has already been treated extensively to 
Level III. For free composition involving development of a theme 
based on a model, see Suggested Procedure For The Teaching Of 
Composition in the Level IV section on Writing, pp. 141-142. It 
is recommended that all these simpler and shorter types of writing 
be reviewed before undertaking the more complex and lengthier 
forms of free composition to be practiced to Level V. 

1. Inasmuch as the student will be required to make his own 
outline to order to keep to a unified theme and to develop it 
logically, it is advisable to review at the outset the technique 
of outlining, as follows: 

a. List main ideas 

b. Croup related ideas under headings (eliminate irrelev an t 
ideas) 

c. Arrange ideas to logical older 

2. It is suggested that the procedure for teaching free compos ition 
not based on a model follow the techniques used in English 
composition, i.e., prior oral presentation and discussion of the 
topic (to French) to order to build up: 

a. the necessary vocabulary, idioms and structures 
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b. the units of thought which compose the outline and which 
will be developed by the pupils into paragraphs ' 

B. Types of free composition 

1. transposition of characters, of verse form to prose, of narrative 
to dialogue and dialogue to narrative 

Jr 

2. Cued narration by giving a first sentence followed by a series j 
of suggestions from which additional sentences are to be con- j 
structed. 

Example: Hier apris-midi Anne et Marc ont dfcidS d alter 

au thihtre. 

Cues: a. avoir I’occasion d. *' in* taller 

b. Voutobu* e. la piUce 

c . jaire la queue f . applaudir 

3. Completing a story begun by the teacher or a student 

4. Supplying a different ending to a story 

5. Writing a paragraph leading up to a given statement, passage 
or dialogue 

6. Enlarging a skeleton narrative | 

Example: A Narrow Escape. Pedestrian, jay-walker, spee ding j 

car, a scream, screeching brakes, accident averted 

7 . Writing a story to illustrate a proverb 

8. Writing business, social, and pen-pal letters J f 

9. Practicing expository and descriptive writing j 

10. Writing book reports ; 

11. Writing the pro or con of a debatable issue (argumentation) I 

Note on Evaluation: In the evaluation of free composition, cogni- j 
zance should be taken of maturity of expression and of the use of 
forms and style. Increased recognition should be given to greater use 
of expressions characteristic of written French. 

11. Note-taking 

A . Because of the advanced level of the extensive reading and the 
audio-lingual materials, note-taking now assumes greater im- 
portance. 

B . Note-taking may be based on lectures (taped or live), discus- 
sions, talks and reports by students, teachers and native French 
speakers. Students may also take notes based on still and mov- 
ing pictures, cultural trips and outside reading. 

C . The students ar <2 instructed to do the following: 
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1. to read, listen or observe carefully 

2. to select and write as many of the salient points as possible 
by means of key words and phrases (In auditory work 

is°Xrimblo mUCh reproduction of the as possible 

to restudy notes and arrange material sequentially accord- 

to » *«»«ical plan, omitting unimportant details, and 
then writing the composition 

to discuss in class sample compositions with regard to omis- 
sions, inaccuracies and differences of opinion, and to offer 

recommendations for improvements in content and in the 
mechanics of the lan guag e 
to revise and to rewrite 

III. Structures 

Remedial instruction, followed by written exercise, on .tructural 
form., should be provided. Such instruction should arise from 

wrttteu wor” C “ S ”* ed5 “ reV *“ bd by common ".ade in 

IV. Creative writing 

Savlrt? Wl i !?* ^ t * ,Cnt L ed Students may delude original dialogues, 

aid foan " i sloriei ’ book ’ ft,mand revkws, 

ilea * articles - Thc,e m “y be *ubmitted for publication in 
school or professional French language newspapers and magazines. 

CONHNT AND SCON, LEVEL V 

Grammatical Structures 

by t ^s y 5f ll T'! 4UC *, 1 5, “ S to Level V should be governed 
oy the needs of the class. In addition to reteaching those structures 

TOidiSl ^‘thT to Whl i. h ^ V L?' b **" m “»* red ' * he * e "ber should be 
for^luf ? ^ **t bel ° W ln older *° round out the students’ 
functional knowledge of French. It is suggested, however that the 

study of grammar should not exceed an average of 15 percent of class- 
room time over the entire year. It is recommended that students have 
made available to them a suitable grammar textbook selected from the 

Education list of approved books, or . specially 

I. Pronouns 

A . Use of disjunctive pronouns with double objects 

Jv let blame lui vt elle. 

II hows blame tout et mol. 

II v out blame votu et eux. 
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® ; lndiwc ‘ 0^“* «rUi» verbs with the sense of 

"r < nif <l | -f' ' argent ^ * mpn,n *' «"*». cochi. saisi, 

C . y replaces a or en and a third person pronoun for things 
II sefte a ses conseils. II s’y fie. 

II se connaTt en ces chores. II s'y connait. 

° n 7 “' i0n - peT,onne “ nd *» assume the 

force of quelqu un and quelque chose 

II n’a Hen dlt a per sonne. 

Je vous defends de Hen dire. 

Je crains de parler a personae. 

II. Adjectives 

A . Use of de after comparative or superlative 
Ette est plus agee de trois a ns. 

II est moins grand de trois pouces. 

II est de beaucoup le plus grand. 

B . Use of d or de or enters after adjectives before nouns 



II est ties habile aux affaires. 
Elle est ravie de cette affaire. 

11 est charitable enters tout 
le monde. 



(fort, hat di) 

(enchantee, satisfaite, con - 
tente, ennuyee, itonnSe, sur- 
prise, inquiete, offensee) 
(cruel, dur, severe, grqssier, 
mechant, veconnaissant, in- 
grat, poli, respectueux) 

III. Verbs 

A . Irregular: cueillir, conclure. coudte, joindre. reeoudre. coin ere 
convaincre 

B. Irregulars conjugated like dire except for the present tense of 
T xZ V'Z <e0m C0ntredisi ~ >: cortKdin, dedire, interdire. 

C . Any verb used transitively must take avoir 

lls ont descendu la malle. (monte, sorti, rentre) 

D I e * 5 foUowln * \ abs of Inception, e.g. Zaire, laisser, entendre, 
voir have passive force 

On Va entendu dire. 

Vous Vatez laisse tuer. 
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Je iesjtrai vendre. 
Je Vai vu bait re. 
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E . Use of the infinitive after verbs of perception 
Jeles vote venir. 

II a vu sortir mes freres. 

Je let ai entendus frapper. 

Je tens bruler la mateon. 

F . Agreement of past participles. Review of general rales. Teach 
• finer points. 

Les trots kilometres que j*ai marche . 

Ils se sont ecrit. 

Elle sest souvenue. 

Ou sont les lettres qu*ils se sont Scrites? 

Vocabulary and Idiomatic CxproMions, Laval V 

The vocabulary and idioms at this level will be taught to increase 
skills ° f ^ reading ’ Writin * an * ™diolingual 

foUo^far^ “ d ldi0 “ S ‘° be * aUght Wi " be d '*»" *<>•» ‘he 

L W ° rkS $ f' C ! ed *° «» «*■> indications 

pLsitely *” *° ^ m “ S,CTed acU v.ly or leaned' 

Vocabulary of critical terminology required for discussion of 
the works read, e.g., plot, setting, characters, etc. 

Vocabulary and idioms, taught functionally, as required for 

““eTto ^ C a^ liDgUal COmpete " Cy to « 

in^ttdc^!l fr0m neWSP “ P ' rS ' mag “‘ neS > “•* rec0Hl - 

study, appropriate p^ttan^ 

cussron, oral and written composition. There should be further develoo- 
ment of understanding of word formation by means of study of pr£ 

.ode , cept X e^ r n 0 :S. COn,,)OUnd W ° ldS> ^ $hould ** 
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Word Study 

A . Nouns derived from verbs 

ache ter, achat; assister, assistance; blesser, blessure; changer, 
changement; chaqffer, chauffage; concourir, concurrence; dece- 
voir, deception; defend re, defense; demeurer,demeure; demission- 
ner, demission; ennuyer, ennui; enivrer, enivrement; ecrire, 
ecriture; etablir, Stablissement; hater, hate; iiyurier , injure; 
lire, lecture; louer location; punir, punition; reconnoitre, re- 
connaissance; representer, representation; reunir, reunion; trom- 
per, tromperie; traduire, traduction 

B . Words with more than one meaning 

action, addition, billet, bourse, course, defendre,esprit, etiquette, 
foyer, inferieur, le parti, la partie, pension, piece, place, sens, 
sentir, serviette, spirituel, station, superieur, le tour, voter 

C. Deceptive Cognates 

1. actuel: Les conditions actuelles nous font peur. 
veritable: Voici les conditions veritables. 

2. agreer: J'ai agree ses excuses. Agreez mes salutations sin- 

ceres. 

itre d’accord: Nous sommes d* accord. 

3. agr&nent: J’ai fait un voyage d’agrement. 
accord: Je suis d‘ accord avec vous. 

4 . appointements: II a touche ses appointements. 
rendez-vous: Nous avons fixe un rendez-vous pour six heures. 

5. blesser: II a blesse son amour-propre. 

Il a ete blesse pendant la guerre, 
benir: Que Dieu vous benisse! 

6. change: Quel est le taux (le course du change? 
changement: II va faire des changements. 
monnaie: II a garde la monnaie. 

7. course: II est alle aux courses de chevaux. 

II fait des courses, 
cours: J p ai suivi un cours d'histoire. 

8. deception: Dans la vie il faut s*attendre a des deceptions, 
tromperie: Je deteste sa tromperie. 

9. fade: Cette salade est tres jade, 
fane: Les roses se sont fanies. 

10. jastidieux: Il nous ennuie avec des details fastidieux. 

difficile a satisfaire: Que vous etes difficile a aatisfaire! 



11. location: La location de ce bateau n \ est pas chere 

Le bureau de location est ouvert. 
emplacement: On a construit VSdifice sur cet emplacement. 

12. proces: Je lui aifait un proces. 

procede: Quel precede employez-vous pour teindre votre 
robe? 

13. rente: On met des impots sur nos rentes, 
loyer: Le loyer de cet appartement est tres cher. 

14. sensible: Les enfants sensibles pleurent Jacilement. 
sense: Quel discours sense ! 



15. sort: C’est le sort des hommes de soujfiir. 
genre: Je n'aime pas ce genre de tmitement. 

16. sympathique: Vous m’etes tris sympathique. 
compatissant: II nous donne des soins compatissants, 

II. Various Ways to Drill New Vocabul^y and Idioms 
A . Through general questions 

The student is directed to answer questions, using an expression 
trom a given list: 



Pourquoi nefais-tu pas ^ *our du monde? 
- Je n’en ai pas les moyens. 

—Cela me coutera les yeux de la tete. 



B . By restating a statement in a complete sentence, using an 
idiom from the given list. Desired change is to be cued. 

(refuse* de tmvailler) Les ouvriers refuse* de Imvailler. 

-Les ouvriers sont en greve. 

C . By answering negatively, using an idiom taken from the list 
Desired change is to be cued: 

(neuve) Voudriez-vous acheter une voiture neuve? 

-Non, je voudrais acheter une voiture d'occasion. 

D hst mVenting a USing the vocabu,ar y a *»d idioms of the 



E. 



heureZJZl 1- • “? VOitW€ neuve mais 

: tl ? - n ava * ms les moyens - 11 a voulu em - 
Pointer de largent a son pere , mais celui-ci lui a dit que ses 
affaires allaient mal. 11 a du acheter une voiture d'occasion en 
argent comptant. 11 a profite dune vente au rabais. 11 a mar- 
chande avec le vendeuret ils ontfini par s'entendre sur le prix. 

By having the students improvise a dialogue on the same theme. 
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III. Categorized Vocabulary and Idioms 
A . .Mon ami achete une voiture. 

1. une voiture neuve 

2. couter les yeux de la tete 

3. n en avoir pas les moyens 

4. d\ occasion 

5. en argent comptant 

6. emprunter de Vargent a 

7. une vente au rabais 

8. sefaire router 

9. se connaitre en 

10. marchander 

11. s’entendre sur le prix 

B . Un garyon qui me plait 

1 . avoir bon camctere 

2. tenirde son pere 

3. se ressembler comme deux gouttes d’eau 

4. voir tout en rose 

5. de bonne humeur 

6. faire des plaisanteries 

7. eclater de rirc 

8. tire a quatre epingles 

9. etre au regime 

10. manger comme quatre 

11. prendre du corps 
F 11 me manque. 

C . Un g/argon qui ne me plait pas 

1. chercher midi a quatorze heures 

2. s 'em porter 

3. avoir la tete pres du bonnet 

4. sefaire trop valoir 

5. se croire un gros bonnet 

6. faire des siennes 

7. C’etaitpour rire. 

8. faire un coup de tete 

9. tttu comme une mule 

10. crier a tue-tete 

11. comme si de rien netait 

12. recommencer de plus belle 

13. Il est menteur comme une epitaphe. 

14. s’en prendre 2 tout le monde 
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D. Mon antic Marie a un accident de voiture 

1 . louer une voiture 

2. faire un petit tour en auto a la campagne 

3 venir d'apprendre a conduire 

4. un permis de conduire 

5. alter a toute allure 

6. faire du cen t a l 'heure 

7. depasser la vitesse reglementee 

8. doubler une voiture 

9. un toumant brusque 

10. une pente raide 

11. un virage dangereux 

12. mettre les freins 

13. se heurter contre 

14. Vcchapper belle 

15. saine et sauce 

16. une voiture abimee 

17 . le pare-choc, le garde-boue 

18. fondre en larmes 

19. pleurerde chaudes larmes 

IV . Additional Idiomatic Expressions 

A . Omission of partitive 

1. Il manquait d’argent. 

2. J‘ai besoin d argent. 

3. La terre etait couverte de neige. 

B . Adjectives used as adverbs 

1. Cette rose sent bon (mat Mis). 

2. Les livres coutent cher. 

3. Jaifait le moins de fautes possible. 

4. Elle parle has (haut). 

5. A vrai dire, il est riche. 

6. II a vise haut. 

7 . Elle a chante juste (faux). 

8. Nous avGns travaille femie. 

9. Ils voient clair. 

C. Prepositional idioms 

1. 11 a environ (a peu pres) deux mille francs. 

2. Il tient de sa mere. 

3. Son com est en tete de la liste. 

4. Cela mesure dix pieds sur six. 



5. Je vous remercie de votre cadeau. Je vous en remercie. 

o. Elle a marche par la pluie. 

7 . C est aimable (gen til) d vous. 

8. Un sur dix le fait. 

9. C est un homme a la borbe blanche. 

Reading 

Reading in Level V continues to be primarily of two types; literary 
and cultural. The selection of reading materials should be made with 
due consideration given to the reading done in Level IV as well as the 
abihty of the class. Literary materials represent a wider selection from 
different periods and include a greater number of works than had been 

read in Level IV. At least two works from contemporary literature 
should be included. 

An effort should be made to select works in different forms, such as 
poetry, history, plays, letters, novels, biographies, essays and short 
stories, representing the salient characteristics of a period or a literary 
genre. Seve.al of these works maj be chosen for intensive study; others 
less difficult, for extensive reading. The total number of works will de- 
pend on the ability of the class, the length of the selections chosen 
and the requirements of other areas of the course. Works may be se- 
lected to reveal social situations, customs and ways of life characteristic 
ot a period. Contemporary literature may provide insights into the 
behavior patterns or basic social and/or philosophical problems of con- 
temporary life in France. As heretofore, the interests and maturity 
level of the students should be factors in the selection of reading 

The reading of cultural materials includes longer and more varied 
selections of greater depth and difficulty than those of Level IV Spe- 
ciaffy prepared books on the civilization of France may be utilized. 
Wherever practical, these cultural materials may be supplemented 
by the reading of French books, or selections from French books on 
special subjects such as art, music, popular science, geography, history 
or commerce. In addition to cultural materials, the reading of French 
newspapers, magazines and pamphlets is an integral part of the course, 
summaries in French of articles read and comments on their content 
may be expected of pupils on this level. The reading may be utilized 
tor individual projects and may be correlated with oral reports 

e amount of reading recommended for Level V, intensive or 
extensive, is as follows: 

Three short essays, six poems, two short stories (from an an- 
thology :>r other source), two plays, two novels. 
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Whenever practicable, it is suggested that unaltered editions be used* 
These editions should have marginal vocabulary or footnotes accom- 
panied by end-vocabulary. 

The types of reading in French, with suggested number of pages 
for each, are as follows: 

Intensive: 100 pages 

Extensive: 500 pages 

Supplementary: 4 books selected from the works of outstanding 
modern or classical authors; and in addition, civilization ma- 
terials contained in books or periodicals, newspapers, etc. 

Writing 

All the types of writing in Level IV, including tho^* based on 
reading and audio-lingual materials, will be continues in Level V, and 
in some cases will be practiced in greater depth. Expressions character- 
istic of written, as well as of spoken French, assume greater impor- 
tance. Free choice of topics and emphasis on quality in composition 
are recommended. In addition, the following types of writing exercises 
appropriate for Level V are suggested: 

Free composition, employing original expression in French, and 
not based on a model 

Summarizing, paraphrasing and note-taking in French of longer 
selections than heretofore, based on printed materials, lectures 
and tapes 

Written drill on French structural forms, depending on individual 
or class needs 

Creative writing in French, for talented students 

Ci'ltur* Topics, Lovol V 

The works read in Level V will constitute the principal source for 
imparting insights, appreciation and understanding of the French peo- 
ple. As heretofore, culture topics should be considered as they become 
pertinent through current affairs. Consideration will be given to the 
relationship between the works being read and their historical, literary 
and social settings. Where appropriate, the literary forms will be related 
to other aspects of the culture of a particular period, including paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture, music and science. It is recommended, 
however, that no more than ten percent of total class time be devoted 
to these studies. 

To implement the teaching of culture topics, the following are sug- 
gested activities for treatment in French: 
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I 5“? ,e ? tures b y teacher, with note-taking by the pupils 
' and w „ ntten re Ports by individuals or committees 

materials ^ baSk ' teXtS a " d su ^ le ' Hent ary reading 

4 R k e8< ?"? S in the reference surve y text or cultural reader, which 

should be in the hands of each pupil 

Making use of library resources 

M “ ,°f “ ud ‘r iiSUi ' 1 " la,enals: taped lectures on 

cultural topics, films, filmstrips, slides, discs, etc . 

Attendance at lectures, theatrical, cinematic or musical .*>r- 
ior mantes 

v isits to places of cultural interest; e.g., museums, the U.N. 
cultuial institutes, foreign restaurants 

Use of newspapers, magazines, radio and T.V. programs 

rr F rr is , *° be t,ea,ed in de ‘ ,,h wi,h ««■ 

ot£,' Pet ' a " y ^students, it is suggested that the study of 

therein!? h S °L L be consider «l special projects, stressing 

anH nrfi lp e weeK ^ historical scene and concurrent literary 
and artistic movements. ’ 
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Development of French thought 

A . 16th Century: Rabelais, Michel de Montaigne 

B. 17th Century: Descartes, Pascal, La BruySre, La Rochefoucauld 

c . 18th Century: Voltaire, Rousseau, Montesquieu, Diderot 

D. 19th Century: Victor Hugo, Auguste Comte, Hippolyte Taine 

E . 20th Century: Bergson, Sartre 

20th Century France 
A . History 

The Third Republic: 1875-1940 

World War I: Clemenceau, Foch, Joffre, Treaty of Versailles 

enod between the two wars: Briand, Herriot, Blum, le 
tront Populaire 

4. World War II: Defeat of France, 1IM0; the Occupation; the 

Vrchy Government; Pe'tain and Laval; the Resistance; de 
Gaulle; the Liberation 

5 ‘ *?. S l W ° 0 r i ld V y ar II: Fourth Republic, 1947; Political insta- 

HTA ° f J government ; trouble in Algeria; 

O.T.A.M (Organization du Trade de VAtlantique du Nordh 
Marche Commun 

8. Fifth Republic (1958), President de Gaulle 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 
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Government: Fifth Republic, 1958 

i. Universal suffrage. Executive power resides in the President 
and his council. 

The President: elected for seven years by universal suffrage: 
h !!r the Communaitte; appoints the Premier Ministre 
IWysZe™ CablllCt menibe,rs; official residence, Palais de 

^ Par^nenf possesses legislative powers: includes VAssem- 
blee Nattonah elected by direct universal suffrage, and 
le Senat elected by indirect universal suffrage 

90 departemerus: le prefer , head of each department; de- 
partment subdivided into arrondissements, cantons and 
communes 

La Communaute: a loose association of sovereign and 
independent states which cooperate with France for their 
common welfare and security 

Literature 

L I!L? 0 c,' : J-fe Roinains, Mauri*.-, 

Colette, St. Exupery, Camus, Malraux 

Jules Romains. Claudel, Ciraudou*, Anouilh, 
Sartre ( le drame existential iste), Ionesco 
Poetry: Valery, Claudei, St. John Perse 



5. 



2 . 



D . Painting, Sculpture and Architecture 



2 . 



3. 



Painting: 

a . Les Fauves: Matisse, Rouault, Dufy 

b . Le Cubisme: Braque, Picasso, Leger 

c . Others: Henri Rousseau, Utrillo, Chagall 
Sculpture: 

Bourdelle, Maillol 
Architecture: 

Le Corbusier 



E . Music 



L Impressionistic: 

Debussy, Ravel 

2. Le Groupe des Six. 

Milhaud, Honegger, Poulenc 

3. Others: 

Dukas, Gabriel Faure, Charpentier 
F . Science 



Marie Curie, Irene and Frederic Joliot-Curie 
Carrel, Henri Poincare 



De Broglie, Roily, 



♦ 



I, 
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C . Institutions to promote the spread of culture 

1. State subsidized theaters and their implication in raising 
standards and spreading French culture at home and abroad 

a. Theaters of dramatic art: la Comedie Frongaise, le 
Theatre de France, le ThSStre National Populaire 

b. Theaters of musical art: l ’Opera, rOpera Comique 

c . Government sponsored concert groups and government 
owned broadcasting via radio and television 

2. State supported schools and their role in the spread of 
culture 

a . Conservatoire National de I’Art Dramatique 

b. L’Ecole Nationale Superieure des Beaux- Arts and 
L’Ecolc Nationale Superieure des Arts Decoratifs 

c . Conservatoire National de Musique 

d. Le Prix de Rome 

3. Alliance Frangaise 

a . Organized ibroad for the promotion of French culture 

b. Branch in P uis for teaching French to foreigners 

4. Le College de Ft wee: public lectures and extension courses 
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PART TWO: 
TEXTBOOKS AND 
AUDIO-VISUAL RESOURCES 



Textbooks 

SOM! CRITERIA FOR SELECTION 

An important function of teachers and supervisors is to evaluate 
textbooks and teaching materials with a view to making a w»se selec- 
tion. The proliferation of foreign language textbooks and teaching ma- 
terials in the wake of extensive curricular changes has made evaluation 
a complex and time-consuming process. In view of this, it would be well 
to set down some criteria to guide those concerned with the selection 
of textbooks* 

Gintral Criteria 

1. PRACTICALITY. The textbook or integrated program should not 
be overloaded with an unwieldy array of auxiliary aids and equipment. 

2. ADAPTABILITY. Teachers should be able, when necessary, to 
depart from the sequence of topics in the textbook, to adapt or to add 
exercises and, in general, to make selective use of its contents to con- 
form with local objectives, pupil ability and curriculum requirements. 

3. CONTINUITY AND PROGRESSION. In a textbook series, 
there should be continuity of subject matter and progression in diffi- 
culty from one volume to the next. 

4. GRADE SUITABILITY. The textbook should be keyed to the 
interests and learning capacities of the pupils who are to leam from it; 
e.g. the Level I textbook which claims to be suitable for both secondary 
and college students should be regarded with caution. 

Checklist of Positive Criteria 

In addition to the general criteria discussed above, a more complete 
checklist of criteria should serve as a summary and as detailed refer- 
ence for different types of textbooks. No single textbook is expected to 
meet each and every one of the criteria. The additional details given 
in this checklist will permit more refined distinctions to be made in the 
event that several textbooks, all of which meet the basic criteria, are 
being considered for adoption. 

1. Textual matter in French should be of intrinsic interest to pupils 
in the grades in which the textbook is to be used. 

2. The French used in the book should be authentic. 

3. Dialogue situations should be natural, functional and suited to 

the age-lev el and maturity of the students. 

•The Selective List of Materials (SLOM), published by the Modern Language Association 
(N.Y. IMS) under contract with the U.S. Office of Education, includes a section entitled, 
“Criteria for the Evaluation of Materials”, from which are drawn some of the sugges- 
tions given in this discussion. 
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4. Textbooks at all levels, including the basic textbook, should in- 
corporate cultural content from the very beginning. 

5. The first level textbook should allow tor a flexible pre-reading 
phase of instruction that can be adjusted to the grade and the maturity 
of the pupils. 

6. The subject matter to be learned should be so organized that it 
can be fitted into the schedule of average class periods and school 
terms. 

7. The textbook should be designed for use by classes of average 
size in the public schools of the City of New York. 

8. The textbook should develop the four language skills in the 
recommended sequence of listening, speaking, reading and writing. 

9. Auditory comprehension and oral production should be given 
major emphasis in the first level textbook. 

10. Grammatical structures should be presented inductively; i.e. 
explanations and generalizations of structure should come after pupils 
have encountered and learned a sufficient number of examples to be 
able to make their own generalizations under teacher guidance. 

11. Structures, vocabulary and idioms in the first level textbook 
should be of high frequency in the spoken language. 

12. Pattern drills should be varied and should include substitutions 
and transformations in addition to repetitions. 

13. Drills should be organized on the minimum increment principle: 
i.e. with a single emphasis on a nbw construction or vocabulary item 
before two or more items are drilled in one exercise. 

14. Dialogues should include statements and rejoinders as well as 
questions and answers. 

15. Structures and vocabulary should be re-introduced periodically 
and there should be review lessons at regular intervals to insure reten- 
tion and fluency. 

16. Translation exercises from English into French should not be 
overloaded with lexical and syntactical problems. Recommended instead 
of straight translation exercises are those of the “guided composition” or 
"situational recall” type, in w'hich cues are provided in meaningful sen- 
tence sequences either in English or in French. 

Nigativt Criteria 

Objectionable features of textbooks and integrated programs are 
listed as a caution to inexperienced evaluators. The occurrence of one 
or two objectionable features in a textbook need not automatically re- 
sult in its out-of-hand rejection. However, the frequent occurrence of 
several such features may be considered sufficient grounds for question- 
ing the suitability of the textbook in which they are found. 
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1. The method of instruction is so rigidly prescribed as to inhibit 
teacher initiative and creativity. 

2. The space taken by printed directions on how to use the book 
exceeds the space allotted to subject matter. 

3. The book contains an over-elaborate scheme of eccentric typo- 
graphical devices, confusing color codes and complex diagrams. 

4. Only one or two types of exercises occur with monotonous 
regularity throughout the book. 

5. The book contains non-functional exercises: i.e. those not con- 
ducive to the development of communication skills. Some exam- 
ples of non-functional exercises are: 

a. GRAMMAR CATECHISM. Questions in English about 
grammar or grammatical terminology rather than drill 
in French. 

b. MULTIPLE STAGE. Requiring two or more operations, 

each of which depends on the correctness of the preceding 
one. 

c. VERBAL CONTORTIONS. Requiring abstract dexterity 
in manipulating forms and structures in a manner never 
used in normal speech or writing. 

d. ERROR EXPOSURE. Requiring students to correct the 
errors in exercise sentences, thus exposing them to incorrect 
forms and structures. 

e. SCRAMBLED ENGLISH. English sentences, to be trans- 
lated into French, are artificially constructed to elucidate 

the structure of French sentences, resulting in unnaturaf 
English. 

f . ISOLATED SENTENCES. This type of non-functional ex- 
ercise consists of translation or so-called **composition” 
passages having no continuity of meaning but merely de- 
signed to exemplify the grammar topics of the lesson. 

g. MULTIPLE INCREMENT. This type of non-functional 
exercise comprises sentences to be translated from English 
into the French, each sentence consisting almost entirely 
of lexical, structural or idiomatic difficulties. 
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Audio - Visual Resources 



Classification 

In the widest sense of the word, all teaching materials outside of 
the textbook are considered audio-visual aids. Years ago, these were 
rather simple and quite limited in number. Today, a vast amount of 
visual materials and electronic equipment is available. They may be 
grouped as follows: 

I. Visual 

A. Flat materials: pictures, flash cards, maps, charts, 
cardboard figures. 

B . Three-dimensional objects: puppets, dolls, models, coins, 
dioramas. 

C. Projected- materials: slides, transparencies, filmstrips, 
films, pictures, kinescopes, videotapes. 

II. Audial (including electronic equipment,' 

A. Phonographs and discs 

B. Tape recorders and tapes 

C. Radios 

D. Language Laboratories (fixed or mobile) 

III. Audial and Visual 

A. Sound film projectors 

B. Television receivers 

Ganaral Considerations 

Visual and audial aids in the classroom are employed basically to 
simulate actual experience!: involving the use of foreign languages. 
Since the entire range of illustrative materials is encompassed, it would 
be more accurate to call them “objective aids to learning/’ 

Pictures are simpler to use than audial materials since they do not 
depend on any mechanical device. Like charts, models and drawings, 
they are simply displayed, discussed, or used as a basis for drill and 
conversation. Although all the senses are involved in the learning pro- 
cess, the visual impression is probably more lasting, for most human 
beings seem to be visual-minded. Certainly, the eye, as the most im- 
pressionable of all the senses, may be considered of primary importance 
in learning. However, since a good deal of communication between 
people is via sound, the lasting impression is not solely due to the 
visual nor the audial, but to the combination of both. 
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Visual Aids 

Classroom Decoration 

achiXtl “ *,° ^ ,ransfora,ed in *° ^ "cultural isle.” This is 

f . , . by the almos * exclusive use of French and by the simulated 
nch environment supplied by classroom decorations. 

Classroom decorations should be bright, cheerful and attractive 

VjZ "V“* als ° , hav , e t>eda 8°8 ic value. In choosing display material' 
the teacher should ask himself the following questions: ' 

1- Is it esthetically pleasing? 

2. Is it in good taste? 

3. Is it timely? 

4. Is it pedagogically useful? 

rnn ^i, of ,na ^rials that may be put on display in the class- 
room fall mto various categories. They may be large or small items- 

oI eS letT y d t * rmanent ° r ,emp0rary ’ ,he v may consist of pictorial' 
material; they may be purchased or homemade. Items 

are " U • n >V ‘T'?/"" 1 e,am P ,es of pupils' written work and projects 
are especiaHy valuable in that they arouse interest, present high^nd 
ards of achievement and promoteqiupil activity 

The larger displays would include pictures and posters a man of 
F ance .s a sine qua non. Other materials are FrencTarSact Tags 

the class to new vocabulary and sentences. 

Although the displays may be situated at various places in the 

rwhiTthere^Wd S b h ° Uld ^ c0ncen,ra »«< 011 «<e bulletin board, 
men there should be one o. two in every French classroom rf 

carefully planned and managed, the bulletin boarf beconuis an effec 'ive 

device for motivating, teaching, and sustaining intereT * 

Among the other indispensable aids for certain types of lessons 
are e c ock dial with movable hands, pronunciation charts calendars 

charts” 3 1<>n piCtUres ’ “ nd 1,lustrate d vocabulary and structural drill 



The Chalkboard 

Tf 1 ® 81, m ° St immediate and ni °st common visual aid is the 
chalkboard. Its great advantages are: 

1. It is always available. 

2. It does not get out of order. 
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• 3- It is visible to the entire chtSs. - 

4. New material can be presented immediately. 

5. Written matter can be erased. 

6. Both teacher and pupils can use the board. 

In order to use the chalkboard most effectively, the following prin 
ciples should be observed: 

1. Avoid overcrowding. 

2. Maintain standards of clear, neat and orderly writing. 

3. Establish a definite daily routine. 

4. Use colored chalk to stress particular words or items. 

5. Give preference to the front board, reserving the side board 
* for assignments and the rear board for dictation. 

6. Correct all errors. 

7. Erase undated and previous work. 

8. Identify all work with a suitable heading. 

9. • Plan the use of the chalkboard m connection with each 

lesson. * , 

10. Check on legibility and visibility (illumination). 

Flat Malarial* 

A very useful device is the flashcard, a sheet of oaktag or card- 
board, about 18 x 6 inches, on which appears a word, a sentence, or a 
simple outline drawing. The lettering should be large, neat and clear 
so that it can be seen from the rear of the room. Capital letters are 
preferred; script should be avoided. Flashcards are especially useful 
for drilling or reviewing vocabulary. Any brief completion, transforma- 
tion or translation item can be put on cards. For example: 

1. Verbs (completion, insertion of pronoun.. translation) 

2. Adjectives (completion, antonyms, synonyms, plurals) 

3. Nouns (plurals, feminines, pairs) 

4. Prepositions 

5. Adverbs (formation, comparison) 

Still Pictures 

Pictures can be used very effectively for teaching the French lan- 
guage as well as French culture. Every foreign language department 
shculd maintain a file of suitable pictures. For their most effective 
use, attention must be paid to the following: 

1. PREPARATION. The showing of the picture should be moti- 
vated. Pupils should be told, preferably in French, what to observe and 
what to remember. 
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detJiU PBE ^ E ^ 1A ™ N The teacher should point out the importanl 
details, emphasize salient points, and elicit reactions. * 



3. APPLICATION. Ihe information obtained from the picture 
should be applied. If the picture is used for linguistic aims, the new 
words and phrases should be used in original sentences, in dictation and 
in s ort compositions. If it is a lesson in culture; a summary of the in- 
formation gained from the pictures may be written on the board and 
copi into notebooks, and further reading and research may be assigned. 



• M * * a * 

Opaque Projector 

One of the most effective wrys of using a picture is to project it 
using the opaque projector This machine will project onto a wall or 
screen, anything printed, painted or drawn. It can also be used to 
project flat objects, such as stamps, coins, and medals, as well as 
pictures and photographs. When using the opaque projector, darken- 
liigof the room is essential. 



0"«rh«ad Projector 

This projector is specifically designed to project large transparencies. 
The overhead projector can be used in any classroom, double unit or 
auditorium. The teacher may write on the acetate sheet using a grease 
pencil (china marking pencil) or she may use prepared transparencies. 
The advantages of the overhead projector are: 

1. It is simple to operate. 

2. The teacher faces the class. 

3. The attention of the whole class is directed to one area. 

4. Material can be prepared in advance, developed as the 
lesson progresses, then erased, or saved for future use. 

5. The room need not be darkened. 

6. Many transparencies can be prepared quickly and inex- 
pensively. 



Slides 

Slides are especially suitable for the teaching of culture. An effee- 
hve and interesting procedure is to assign a pupil or a number of 
pupils to prepare notes in French for each slide. After these have been 

corrected, the pupils read their notes as an oral commentaiy to each 
slide as it is shown. 

Th« Filmstrip 

, The filnKtr'p c °nsists of a series of illustrations printed on 35mm 
film in black and white or color. The filmstrips may be 



by sound. A great variety of excellent filmstrips are now on the market, 
ranging from simple travelogues tocompletecourses in French. To secure 
optimum use of the filmstrip, the following suggestions are made: 

1. The teacher should preview the filmstrip. 

2. The presentation should be motivated. 

3. The showing should be spontaneous and not merely con- 
fined to the given captions. 

4. Guiding questions should be prepared in advance. 

5 . Oral . and written activities should follow the showing. ' 

Th* Sound Motion Picture 

The motion picture is one of the most effective of the mass media 
of communication for entertainment and education, for discussion and 
instruction! Television is but an extension and special adaptation of 
the motion picture. Educationally, the advantages of a sound motion 
picture are: 

1. With its rapid change and movement and its double impact 
of sight and sound, it holds the pupil’s attention. 

2. Motion' sound and color heighten reality. The motion pic- 
ture can be instructive and stimulating. 

3. The foreign scene and the historic event are vividly and 
excitingly portrayed. 



To secure optimum effectiveness in using motion pictures for 
foreign language instruction, the following points should be observed: 

1. The film must be chosen for its appropriateness to a given 
situation. The teacher should be acquainted with the avail- 
able films so that he can make the best choice. 

2. The best physical conditions should prevail for the showing. 

3. The projector should be handled by a skilled operator. 

4. The teacher should prepare the class by 

a. motivating the topic of the film 

b. pointing out what is to "be looked for 

c preparing questions to be answered by pupils 
d. planning follow-up activities and application 

Ttltviiion 

Television can be used effectively to supplement the foreign lan- 
guage program. Commercial television stations and WNDT Channel 13 
often present foreign language programs appropriate for their linguistic 
or cultural content. 
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The Board of Education's television channel, WNYE-TV Channel 
25, will offer programs to supplement foreign language instruction. 
Manuals, including schedules and teacher-guide materials, will be avail- 
able in connection with specific programs. 

As with all audio-visual aids, the value of the television presenta- 
tion is in proportion to the advance preparation and follow-up. 

Audlal Materials and T«chniqu«s 

Until recently, the hearing phase of language learning was not al- 
ways adequately emphasized. The pupil was not always systematically 
exposed to the foreign tongue even in the classroom. Furthermore, 
hearing a language spoken every day does no? in itself lead to accurate 
comprehension and. correct speech. In addition to passive listening, which 
promotes some unconscious assimilation, the learner must be trained 
to listen critically for accurate comprehension. 

Listening is a skill which can be developed by requiring the pupil 

to . 

* * * * 

1. listen repeatedly to the same recorded or spoken material 

2. read the accompanying text or script silently as he hears 
it spoken 

3. repeat the identical material that he hears 

4. give oral answers based on the general content of what he 
has heard 

5. give written answers to the same 

6. give a brief oral or written summary (cued by the teacher 
if necessary) of the general content of what he has heard 



Some of the basic requirements for a good listening-comprehension 
exercise are: 

L The atmosphere of the room should be quiet and conducive 
to listening. The listeners should not be too for removed 
from the voice source. 

2. The spoken material shotdd be suited to the age, interests, 
and grade level of the class. 

3. The aim of the lesson should be clear to the entire class. 

4. The class should be motivated ind prepared. The teacher 
should tell the class what is to be heard and what is to 
be noted. 

5. After the first, and after the repeated reading or playing, 
the pupils should be encouraged to ask questions about 
anything they did not understand. 
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Th* Phonograph Record 

Disc recordings may be used effectively in the following areas of 
foreign language teaching: 

1. music appreciation 

2. appreciation of vocal selections or readings 

3. teaching a song to the class 

4. drilling structures or vocabulary. 

• 5. auditory comprehension exercises or tests 

6. dictation exercises or tests 

7. the appreciation of literary selections in the foreign lan- 
guage 

8. the appreciation of cultural background selections 

The great advantage of the phonograph record is that it can be 

1. stopped at any point for questions, comments and discus- 
sion 

2. spotted” and repeated any number of times 

3. played at dny time 

4. pre-heard and evaluated 

5. obtained for almost any subject and in any language 

Radio 

The radio permits the student to hear the foreign language spoken 

by. natrees in life situations, and to enjoy vicariously the cultural at- 
mosphere of the foreign country. 

wh,I h L Ne V°? City sch ° o1 s V stem maintains station WNYE, from 
which educational programs are broadcast five days a week. A French 

language program is usually included. These programs can be used to 
advantage in the schools. In many instances they are taped and stored 
for future use. (See p. 195 fpr instructions on how to obtain such tapes ) 

inmost r ° m thC , WN¥E Pr08rams - th - •» often interesting^ 

tion wi th F^ThT pr0g ' a 1 n,S which can be “ed effectively in connec- 
''° n ", French language lessons. The material should be within the 

or^ams^sThTih P " Pi Ji The difficul, V with these commercial 
programs ts that they cannot be reviewed in advance. They can, how- 

questions " " P '“ ented with vocabulary and ' 

Th« Top* Recording 

. The l ai > reC ° rC ! ing is one of the most useful devices for practice in 
hemmg the foreign language. In the past, pupils had to depend entirely 
on the teacher s pronunciation of French. Now, any teacher may readily 
secure tapes and permit the class to hear a variety of native French 
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^ voices, including those of renowned actors and singers. A perfect model 
is thus available to every learner. 

Specifically, the values of the pre-recorded tape are: 

1. It extends the repetitive force of the teacher’s voice beyond 
his own physical limitations. 

2. A tape can be used all day;, it does not tire; and it does 

• * not vary* in tone and pronunciation. 

3. Voices other than that of the teacher can be brought into 
the classroom. 

4. The tape provides a permanent reference for the sounds and 
recorded speech of the French language. 

The technical advantages of the tape recording are: 

1. The recording may be permanent or it may be erased and 
the tape used again and again. 

2.. As a rule, a good tape recording has. higher fidelity than a 
disc recording, and there is no record scratch. 

3. Taped sequences can be catalogued and more easily identi- 
fied than those on discs. 

Listening to the taped recording is not enough. The impjrtant 
problem for the teacher is how to incorporate tape techniques into the 
lesson. With a little ingenuity, the teacher can add the use of the tape 
recorder to his customary procedures. The materials, however, should be 
kept in definite and sequential relationship to the regular course of 
study. The most practical plan is to relate the taped recording to the 
content of the textbook. This offers little difficulty since most text- 
books are now provided with accompanying tapes. 

The steps to be observed in using the tape recording for ear and 
speech training are: 

1. immediate repetition of the recorded speech 

2. responses to what is heard 

3. re-playing for comprehension ' 

4. analysis of difficulties 

5. re-playing for perfect comprehension 

'6. corr ^ rehension check . 

7. application (See pp. 84-85 for a suggested auditory compre- 
hension lesson.) 

Speed is important in listening with understanding. Complete com- 
prehension means grasping meaning at normal tempo. A large amount 
of spoken material, carefully graded in speed, is indicated. 

In preparing tapes, the following basic principles should be consid- 
ered: 
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1> The tape should be self-contained as .to directions. The 
pupil must be told precisely what he is to do. 

2. Grammatical or linguistic explanations in English should be 

. excluded from the tape. French should be used almost ex- 
clusively. ■-.*’* 

3. Basic tapes should relate closely to the content of the 
course. 

4. Special tapes may be prepared to give practice or remedial 
drill as needed. 

5. Playing time should be limited to about 10 minutes. 

One of the major uses of the tape recorder is for testing auditory 
comprehension. See pages 211-212 for examples of types of questions sug- 
gested for testing auditory comprehension. 

The pupil s voice should be recorded at given intervals. A play- 
back will furnish evidence of the degree of improvement in speaking 
ability. A critique of the recording should be given by the teacher since 
the pupil is not always the best judge of his own speech. 

Summary- Using Audio-Visual Rasourcas 

The following is a summary indicating how audio visual aids can 
be used to help promote the linguistic and cultural aims of the foreign 
language program. Many of these suggestions are appropriate to all 

A . The overhead projector (for transparent or acetate copies, in- 
cluding overlays) 

1. Projecting a simple scene and adding new elements to it 
(The class is asked to talk or write about the scene.) 

2. Projecting a transparency of students’ written work for 
class comment, discussion and correction 

3. Projecting a graphic illustration to be foliowed by ques- 
tions and answers and terminating with oral composition 

4. Projecting a series of pictures to serve as a basis for oral 
or written narration 

5. Projecting materials for remedial work or reinforcement 
of previous learnings 

B . Library uses of the language laboratory (for independent reme- 
dial work or work done under teacher guidance) 

1. Practicing advanced auditory comprehension 

2. Listening to lectures on special topics related to supplemen- 
tary or extensive reading 

3. Listening to tapes based on a particular text being read 




j • Listening to appropriate tapes to help improve pronuncia- 

jj .. . tion . . •, 

V ~ 

! * Note: When necessary, accompanying scripts and pictures should be 
| made available for student use. 

. j> 

{ c • Procedure in usijig films or filmstrips with accompanying tape 

or recording (for improving oral production and auditory coin- 
! prehension) 

; ' * • “ Developing listening and speaking readine'ss * 

a. Motivation 

b. * Removal of difficulties 

c . Oral practice with new' vocabulary and structures 
2. Advance study of the script 

a. Silent reading fn class and checking of comprehension 
| b. Play sound track only. Students follow the script silent* 

jl ly as they listen 

I’ 

I* 3. Presentation of the film 

f a. Students listen to sound track and w'atch film. * 

j; b. After first showing, oral testing. of comprehension 

f c - Second showing and further discussion, if time permits 

i, > k Culminating activities 

a. Elimination of the sound track; students summarize 
the story of the film 

b. Improvised dramatization of a brief scene from the 
film, directed by the teacher 

D . Uses of the opaque projector 

J. Projecting reproductions of art, typical foreign scenes, 
landscapes, stamps, coins, photographs, maps, news clip- 
pings and cartoons as stimuli to class discussion and/or 
written work 

2. Projecting a scries of opaque pictures to stimulate narration 
and creative dialogue 

E . Uses of the slide projector 

1 . Projecting tavelogue or art sequence 

2. Projecting slides to illustrate a recorded lecture (e.g. French 
Civilization as Reflected in the Arts”) 

F . Uses of duplicating machines (mimeograph, spirit duplicator, 
electronic stencil duplicator, thermographic copier) 

1. Reproducing teacher-constructed tests, practice and drill 
materials; directed compositions and review sheets, for 
distribution to the class 
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2. Reproducing hand-drawn pictures, maps and charts, for 
distribution to the class 

3. Making stencils from mimeographed or otherwise duplicated 
originals on the electronic duplicator 

A.. Reproducing articles from newspapers and magazines 

5. Producing a class or department foreign language publica- 
tion 

How and Whoro to SacuiVAudio-Visual Materials 

The Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction (BAVi) has the. important 
function of securing and appraising new audio-visual materials and 
then preparing approved lists of 16mm sound films, filmstrips, slides, 
transparencies, flat pictures, recordings and- pre-recorded tapes. 

Approved lists for requisitioning audio-visual materials are issued 
twice a year and sent to every school. Care is taken that the materials 
accepted for these lists should be in consonance with the current course 
of study. 

For further information concerning the available lists, consult the 
school Audio-Visual Coordinator, or write to the Bureau of Audio- 
Visual Instruction (BAVI), 131 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 



THE BAVI FILM LOAN COLLECTION 

Each year, when funds are available, a number of newly approved 
16mm sound films are purchased by BAVI for the free Film Loan Col- 
lection. These films may be borrowed by school personnel. Consult 
the BAVI catalogue, INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS AND TAPES, for pro- 
cedure in borrowing. 



TAPES OF WNYE RADIO PROGRAMS 

Duplication of any program or series may be requested by writing 
to BAVI and sending a 7 inch reel of good quality blank tape for 
every two titles desired. Instructions for ordering are on page viii of 
the BAVI film catalogue. 

REQUISITION OF MATERIALS 

Since filmstrips, slides, recordings, pictures and transparencies are 
not available on loan from the Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction, 
these aids must be purchased by the individual schools. Infonnation 
as to item number, vendor, cost, etc., can be found in the approved 
lists. 



The Language Laboratory 

Since the development of auditory acuity and verbal expression are 
among the aims of foreign language teaching, the language laboratory 
• should be used beginning with the first level. Auditory acuity involves 
the ability to (a) distinguish among sounds; (b) recognize whether a 
specific phoneme belongs to the so aid system of English or of French; 
(c) distinguish among similar sounds in French; (d) recognize meanings 
of familiar words and groups of -words which are spoken fluently in 
French; (e) infer from context the sense of unfamiliar words and groups 
of words. These elements of auditory acuity are sometimes referred to 
as “passive.” However, it would perhaps be better to use the term 
“receptive” since this would indicate that the processes involved in 
comprehension are not devoid of pupil activity. The mental activity is 
intense, even though it is not externally visible. 

Auditory acuity and verbal expression are closely related. Good 
pronunciation depends upon the ability to distinguish among sounds. 
In addition, good pronunciation requires physical control over speech 
musculature so that the speech organs, obedient to the speaker’s inten- 
tion, will articulate the desired sounds. The teacher-supervised training 
in comparing sounds for recognitional purposes will develop into the 
skill of comparing one’s speech production with what one hears, and 
should lead ultimately to the stage of self-criticism which will enable 
the pupil to improve himself without the close teacher supervision 
which was essential at the beginning. 

When the teacher has presented phonemes, words and groups of 
words for recognitional purposes, and has begun “live” training in 
speech production, largely through imitation with a minimal amount of 
explanation, the language laboratory takes over the necessary function of 
providing a sufficient amount of repetitive experience .in listening and 
speaking. This will result in “overlearning,” which leads to automatized 
responses through which language becomes a usable vehicle for recep- 
tion or expression of thought. 

Laboratory Equipment and Pupils' Activities 

The variety of activities which pupils may perform in a laboratory 
depends upon the type of equipment installed. In some laboratories a 
given number of pupils’ stations are equipped with individual tape re- 
corders in addition to headsets (earphone-microphone combination). 
Here the pupil may record himself as well as the model; he may re- 
wind his tape and listen- to it, noting to the best of his ability his 
errors, and then correcting them. A few laboratories are equipped en- 
tirely with this playback facility. Usually, laboratories have a limited 
number of this type of station. 
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In most laboratories, pupils’ stations are equipped only with com- 
bination headsets which permit the pupil to hear a tape transmitted 
from the teacher’s console, and to speak in imitation, but not to re- 
cord, at his station. This is the case also with the “mobile” laboratories 
which have been introduced experimentally into several schools. How- 
ever, even without individual tape recorders, pupils’ speech may be 
recorded at the teacher’s console, one pupil at a time, as the pupil 
works in his booth. This facility should be in use in every laboratory 
session. 

The teacher should beware of letting any laboratory lesson consist 
solely of pupils’ listening and repetition. Repetition may become an 
automatic process, and attention may wander. The pupil has no oppor- 
tunity to exercise the self-critical faculty which we are seeking to 
develop. During each laboratory session the teacher should make a 
point of recording the speech of at least two or three pupils, and 
should have a brief lesson in which the whole class hesrs and can 
criticize the quality of speech heard during the playback. 

Organization, Administration and Schaduling 

Pupils should be scheduled for the laboratory not less than once 
nor more than twice a week. This permits a greater number of classes 
to use the lab than would be the case if a class were scheduled to the 
lab its regular classroom. Also the type of laboratory heretofore in 
use, with permanently fixed, high separators between booths, is suitable 
only for lab work. Conventional teaching is best performed in a stan- 
dard classkoom. 

h new development in the latest lab installations is the classroom 
laboratory, or electronic classroom. Here the laboratory equipment is 
contained in a desk which may be opened to permit use of the equip- 
ment and to provide separation between the pupils. The desk may be 
closed flat, so that the classroom resumes its conventional appearance. 
When all language classrooms are so equipped, there will be no need 
to move classes to another room. The teacher will make his presenta- 
tion and will follow it by the appropriate lesson-tape for drill. Acces- 
sibility of equipment will simplify classroom routines by making lab- 
oratory practice instantly available when needed. 

Laval I 

At the first level, laboratory work may be done from approximately 
the sixth week of the course. This time must be flexible, depending 
upon the type of class, the nature of the presentation and many other 
factors. The following kinds of tapes are suggested for Level I: 
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1. Recognition of sameness or difference of sounds 

Words are presented on tape in pairs, of which one may be in 
French and one in English, both may be in French with iden- 
tical phonemes or with different phonemes. These tapes re- 
quire two hearings. At the first hearing, the pupil repeats 
what he hears. When the tape is rewound, the pupil listens 
and writes for each pair the words ‘’same” or “different”, 
English first, then French; or French first, then English. 

2. Selection of correct oral response 

A sentence is heard on tape, with three endings, of which one 
is correct. The pupil hears this tape twice; the first time he 
repeats what he hears; the second time he writes the number 
of the correct ending. 

3. Selection of correct answer to question 

A question is asked on tape,, followed by three responses, of 
which one is correct. Here, too, the tape should be played twice, 
once for the pupil to repeat what he hears, the second time 
for him to write the number of the correct response. 

4. Picture-description test* 

A clear, line-drawing type of picture is flashed on a screen by 
means of an overhead projector. Parts of the picture are num- 
bered. The tape describes parts of the picture. Pupils write the 
number of the part described by the tape. 

It is to be noted that the four kinds of taped exercises described 
up to this point require no reading or writing in French hut only 
auditory comprehension demonstrated by the writing of numbers or 
letters or a few English words, e.g. “same” of “different”. At the first 
level, the vocabulary and structures used on the tapes should be closely 
related, if not identical, to what is taken up in class. 

Other types of tapes to be used after the midpoint of Level 1 are: 

1. Direct spoken imitation of the taped model of words, phrases 
and sentences 

In building up the amount of material to be repeated, the sin- 
gle words and phrases are, after repetition, incorporated in sen- 
tences with an upper limit of approximately ten syllables. 
Repetitions on tape are spoken at an increasingly rapid pace, 
leading to a fair degree of fluency, but never at the expense of 
clarity of sound-image. The change of pace or tempo presents 
a new challenge each time and holds the learner’s interest 

’Adapted from material prepared for the Language Laboratory Research Study. New 
York State Department of Education. 10594063. 
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despite repetitions of identical material. Taped material must 
be lively in content and should avoid dull or stilted expressions, 

2. Repetition and manipulation of patterns taken up in class 

Manipulation or variations may include recasting the sentence 
by making an indicated basic change; e.g. restating in the neg- 
ative, formulating questions from the material, stating the sen- 
tence in a different tense, etc. In all tapes the correct form in 
the model speech is supplied, after the pupil has spoken any 

sentence other than a direct imitation, i.e. where any possibility 
of error exists. 

3. Directed speech 

This kind of tape, in which the pupil obeys a direction telling 
him what to say, provides review, at controlled speed, of ma- 
terial taken up in class. It represents a step in developing 
freely expressed conversation and has the aim of liberating 
the pupil progressively from direct, imitative speech. 

Uv«l II 

In a I. .ge school the administration is frequently faced with the 
need of combining into a unified group, pupils who come from various 
teachers with some variation in preparation in speech patterns and 
in language habits. The laboratory provides the means of giving a com- 
mon linguistic experience which welds the group into a new unit. To 
achieve this result, some of the lesson tapes of Level I may be repeated 
for review. Others of the same type may be prepared, using vocabulary 

and grammatical structures prescribed for Level II in this curriculum 
bulletin. 

Additional kinds of tapes appearing in Level II for the first time 
are the following: 

1- Tapes to accompany the basic reader 

These tapes contain fluent readings of the text, or of parts of 
the text. The pupil listens and reads silently. Frequently, the 
proper phrasing of words helps the pupil understand the mean- 
ing and overcomes the tendency to read word-by-word. If the 
text is read in a pleasant voice with good intonation, the read- 
ing becomes a pleasant esthetic experience. Portions of the text 
are reread on the tape, with spaces provided for the pupil’s 
repetition. Suitable exercises may appear on the tape as well. 
The teacher may wish to have the pupils hear and read the 
entire text. While this is desirable, time limitations may pre- 
vent such treatment, in which case the teacher will select 
chapters for the pupils to read at home. 
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2. Dictation tapes 

It is sometimes held that the language laboratory is useful 
only loir developing speaking and listening skills. It is a wise 
policy, however, to use the laboratory for whatever good pur- 
pose it can serve, in this case for writing practice in the form 
of dictation. Since taped speech deprives the pupil of visual 
clues to .articulation, the exercise should be strictly controlled 
as to speed and clarity of speech. To save time, a sentence is 
read on tape, and several words extracted from it are repeated. 
The pupil writes these words. The words selected are, of course, 
those incorporating the problem to be practiced. 

3. Auditory comprehension passages with pre-test questions and 
multiple-choice responses 

Passages selected or constructed tc include the vocabulary and 
structure patterns prescribed for Level II form a good prepara- 
tion for this type of work, which is generally used in Level III. 

Uv«l III 

The concept of the language laborato ry in Level III is based on the 
premise that the teacher directs the learning, encouraging the student 
to develop the power of discrimination among sounds, evaluative 
judgment and self-critical analysis of speech. The teacher’s direction is 
designed to lead to sielf-directed learning in which the student takes 
responsibility for his progress. During the evolving process leading to 
the maturity which makes such responsibility possible, the teacher 
remains responsible for the student’s learning, selecting and directing 
the learning experiences to which the student is exposed. Thus it is 
assumed that the teacher will give the necessary orientation before 
each laboratory lesson. The laboratory lesson is, in general, a rein- 
forcement of what has already been presented by the teacher. 



I. In French, Level lit, the language laboratory serves the following 
purposes: 

A . To improve and develop the student’s listening comprehension 
of spoken French materials covering a wider range of vocabulary 
and structure than had been heard in the two preceding levels 
of study, and at a more rapid rate of speech 

B . To develop and improve the student’s ability to speak French, 
with good pronunciation and intonation, and with a certain 
degree of ease, using a wider range of vocabulary and structure 
than in preceding levels of study 
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II. In order to develop the skill of listening compcehenjion, the stu- 
dents will be provided with the following learning experiences: 

A . Audial experience in a wider range of subject matter than was 
used in the preceding two levels of study 

B . Audial experience in a greater quantity than a teacher can 
easily provide in a conventional class period 

C . Audial experience in hearing several different native French 
voices and speech patterns 

i D. Audial experience in hearing spoken French at varying and 
increasingly rapid rates of delivery 

HI, In order to develop speaking skill, the students will be provided 
with the following learning experiences: 

| A . Imitation of a model 

1. For reinforcement of previously developed habits of correct 

i pronunciation 

i 2. For reinforcement and improvement of previously developed 

i habits of good intonation 

1 3. For application of the above to a widened range of lin- 

| guistic situations involving more complex structures and 

more varied vocabulary 

B . Oral responses other than direct imitation 

1. True-false statements where the true statement is to be 
repeated, the false statement corrected 

2. Answers to questions which have been so constructed that 
the responses are predictable; i.e. they fomish answers to 
"Qui?” or "Que?" but not, as u rule, to “Pourquoi?” 

3. Statements requiring the substitution of a synonym or an 
antonym for a designated word, and restating the entire 

sentence 

4. Manipulation of sentence structures, such as restatement of 
sentences, beginning each sentence with hier or demain, 

1 and requiring a change of tense 

IV. In connection with both listening and speaking skills, it is some- 
times desirable to correlate written work with the speaking and 
j, listening as objective, concrete and permanent reinforcement of the 
I student’s listening and speaking experiences. Such writing, in Level 
i III, will chiefly consist of 

1; A . Dictation 

I: 

B . Written responses to oral questions 
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V. Other uses of the language laboratory in Level III are: 

A . To facilitate review of Levels I and II materials 

B . To permit students to make up work and to progress at their 
individual rate of learning by use of multiple channels 

C . To improve reading skills by using lesson tapes based on read- 
ing texts 

U*b*f Hi* Laboratory for Roviow 

In developing listening and speaking skills, the language laboratory 
lessons in the third level of French will include subject matter relating 
to the principal emphasis of this level: reading and writing, and a 
study of French culture. Since language learning is a cumulative pro- 
cess, review of what was learned previously should be included, or pro- 
vided as needed. While later and more difficult work is, in large meas- 
ure, based upon earlier and already learned materials, it may be as- 
sumed that not all the students will have completely mastered all the 
materials studied in the two previous levels. Review should be provided 
as required, and it is in this area that the laboratory can effectively 
accommodate the needs of individual. The flexibility provided by mul- 
tiple channels permits the teacher to have students perform exercises 

in areas where they need more drill, while the rest of the class does 
another lesson. 



**•**"• U nas in tfen hu fn npn Ubnvrtnry 

While the teacher and the student look to the language laboratory' 
primarily for its effects on listening comprehension and speaking skills, 
the laboratory also selves a useful purpose in connection with the read- 
ing lesson. The lesson tape based on the reading text serves the follow- 
ing purposes: 

1. It provides multiple sense appeal, which is superior to 
learning by one sense alone. The visual stimulus of the 
printed material is reinforced by the auditory stimulus of 
the same material spoken on the tape. 

2. With adequate preparation, and by listening as he reads, 
the student is led to develop the habit of reading ahead 
fluently. He cannot dawdle, nor can he change the reading 
experience into a word-by-word deciphering of the text. 

3. The tape assists comprehension of printed material by 
providing an intelligently spoken model, with words spoken 
according to sense-groups. Such speaking often provides 
the clue to meaning, which might otherwise escape the 
student. 
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I 4. It provides an experience in literary appreciation when read 

j by a native speaker with good voice quality, expressive 

speech, and awareness of the imagination-stirring quality 
of the text. 

The above indicates the effects of the taped reading lesson on visual 
and auditory comprehension; but the reading tape also serves to im- 
prove the speech pattern of the student. A portion of the tape is pre- 
recorded in spaced phrase-groups, with pauses for students to imitate 
the speech pattern and intonation of the speaker. The variety of speech 
production is wider th*r, in the limitation of structure drills alone, and 
j 1 the student has the experience of consecutive reading, with the para- 
graph and not merely *he single sentence as the unit of learning. m 

j 

CsstMt mmd form sf Mm Romftif to— « fop* 

The reading lesson tape is dirtctly related to the text read by the 
class. The lesson tape deals with a selected portion of the text, perhaps 
a chapter or a part of a chapter, or an entire short story, stopping at a 
logical point. The story value, c, the idea value, should be maintained. 

The lesson tape may begin with an introductory’ statement designed 
to orient the listener-reader to the content of what will follow, or it 
may begin with the presentation of the text, with advance explanation 
and repetition of new or different words and phrases. 

The passage should consist of approximately two minutes of consec- 
utive reading, fluently but not speedily paced. 

The student is directed to the page and line where the reading will 
begin, and is told to follow along in the textbook as he listens. 

After the first reading, a part of the text is reread in woid-gtoups, 
spaced according to the sense, each word-group being followed by a 
pause timed to permit the student to imitate what he has heard. The 
student is instructed to imitate not only the pronunciation but also 
the intonation of the speaker. The passage reread for initiation is se- 
lected for liveliness of content; it may be a vivid description or an 
interesting conversation. There generally follows an exercise in word 
study and usage. Important and useful words are selected from the 
text. These words are spoken twice in French and once in English, 
and then are presented in a brief, usable sentence. The students repeat 
the word in French only, and then the sentence containing the word. 

As a variation, students are sometimes directed to write the word in 
French. 

Other exercises require sentences to be restated with antonyms or 
synonyms of the words being studied; true or false sentences to be re- 
peated if true, corrected if false. Questions based on the text are so 
structured that the responses are easily supplied by the student. 
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The lesson concludes with t brief summary of all or of a part of 
the teat in the form of a dictation (which may then be used for brier 
oral repetition) or of some other writing exercise. 

It is standard procedure in preparing tapes that, for any exercise 
requiring a response other than direct imitation of a model, the tape 
provides the correct answer immediately alter the student has given 
his response. This reinforces the student’s response if it was correct, or 
provides correction if it was erroneous. An important feature in the 
leaning experience is the presentation of the correct form immediately 
alter the student has constructed a response. The student knows im- 
mediately whether his answer has been right or wrong, and errors have 
less chance to persist. 

What follows depends upon the type of equipment at hand. In lab- 
oratory stations containing recorders, the students have recorded the 
part of the text which they had imitated. At this point they rewind 
the tape and play back the model reading and their imitation, taking 
mental or written note of the parts which they recognize as a less than 
satisfactory imitation of the model. They may rewind and listen several 
times. 

The value of this part of the work is in proportion to the student’s 
understanding that the comparison of the model speech and his imita- 
tion depends upon his power of discrimination among sounds, and upon 
his repeated attempts to imitate correctly. The teacher guides the stu- 
dents in this part of the work through monitoring and inter-communica- 
ting. Of course, if the student station is not equipped with an individual 
tape recorder, the student listens and repeats, but cannot review and 
compare the model and his imitation of it. 

Uvtli IV ami V 

In the fourth year (Level IV or V), the language laboratory assumes 
new importance as a teaching aid. It is irreplaceable as a means of 
supplying fluently-spoken, advanced-level materials, so that pupils may 
have practice in hearing French, and may hear a precise repetition of 
the spoken materials if needed for comprehension. 

However expert a teacher may be in French, it is impossible for 
him to speak to a class at great length, at a rapid tempo, and on a 
variety of subjects. Even if the teacher's inventiveness were unfailing 
and his zeal unflagging, his voice would fail in a five-period-a-day 
teaching program; and certainly he could not provide the precise repeti- 
tion which the pupil may need to strer^then the first auditory image. 
This repetition of the identical auditory stimulus, possible only when 
recorded materials are replayed, is the essential contribution of labo- 
ratory work. 
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It becomes particularly important in the fourth year (Levels IV or 
V) tc replay tapes. The m* trials are more difficult and are apt to de- 
part from the controlled vocabulary of the earlier grades, whore mate- 
rials were constructed 'i cor^rm to required word lists. With repeti- 
tion, the student improves his ability to grasp meaning through the ear. 

Many skillful teachers make conversational (i.e. question-answer) 
practice a daily class routine. This excellent procedure does not replace 
the need for practice in hearing continuous, sustained speech which 
demands greater concentration than understanding a single question. 

It is important to provide appropriate tapes for each level. The 
cumulative tape library makes it possible for an advanced student to 
refresh his memory of some materials he learned and may have for- 
gotten. One cannot assume that a student knows and remembers every- 
thing he has been taught. Frequently, the errors made by third and 
fourth level students perpetuate incomplete or inaccurate learnings of 
the first level. 

Even the advanced student needs practice in order to maintain 
and improve the fluency of his expression, the quality of his intonation, 
and the accuracy of his pronunciation. Just as a player of a musical 
instrument, however advanc.d, continues to practice scales and other 
fundamental exercises to maintain and improve his muscular control, so 
should the student of French continue to practice pronunciation and 
intonation to maintain and improve his linguistic control. To make this 
possible, it is recommended that provision be made for more extended 
use of the language laboratory by students under teacher supervision. 

fu f f i afd Tim# Schedule 

It is recommended that the fourth and fifth level French program 
provide at least one period a week in the laboratory. In addition, to 
the extent that equipment is available, fourth and fifth level students 
should have access to the laboratory as they do to the library, for 
independent study of taped materials. 

Where recording-playback facilities are used, a full period is not 
too long for listening, recording, playback, and correction. Half-periods 
may be a preferable time-span for listening and spealcinc without re- 
cording; however, every laboratory lesson ought to provide some speak- 
ing experience for the students. 

* '*■#. 

Tyf a of Umom 

1. AUDITORY COMPREHENSION LESSONS, of greater length 
and difficulty than the Regents-type of the third Level. In progressively 
increasing length, the passages should ultimately provide up to 10 
minutes of sustained listening experience. Multiple-choice exercises 
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may be given on the tape. Questions should allow for greater freedom 
of response. If a model answer is given, the tape should state that 
other answers are possible. This exercise should be used only when the 
student records his speech and can evaluate and correct himself in the 
playback, with the teacher monitoring and assisting when necessary. 

2. INTONATION DRILLS, spoken more rapidly than at preceding 
levels; phrase-groups and sentences should be somewhat longer and 
require a greater memory span. 

3. TAPES TO ACCOMPANY LITERARY WORKS which are read 
in the fourth or fifth level. Reading material becomes more comprehen- 
sible if a student can hear the material read aloud as he reads the text. 
The auditory and visual appeals reinforce each other. The intelligent 
grouping of words may clarify the meaning. The student may find it a 
valuable esthetic experience to hear a literary work read aloud, pleas- 
antly and expressively. The reading should be recorded by a native 
speaker of French with a pleasant, lively quality of voice. The principal 
activity is consecutive reading. However, a small section of the text is 
then read, with pauses for imitation, the students being encouraged to 
make the reading as expressive as that of the model. 

4. LABORATORY LESSONS IN FRENCH CULTURE. The lessons 
are particularly effective where visual material, in the form of slides, 
can be projected on a screen and coordinated with a descriptive ac- 
companying tape. Portions of the culture course which are suitable for 
such treatment include: schoolroom scenes in France, scenes in French 
homes showing characteristic family activities, individuals or groups en- 
gaged in typical occupations, geographical features of France, "travelogue- 
type” pictures of monuments and other landmarks, reproductions of 
great works of art, pictures recreating historical events. The tape may 
describe the slide, give historical background or related information, or 
may direct students* attention to certain features in the picture. No 
attempt should be made to teach the entire cultural curriculum in the 
laboratory. Only selected lessons should be treated in this way. 

5. MEMORIZATION OF POETRY. Line-by-line imitation of a 
poem read by a native speaker of French will prove to be an easy and 
enjoyable way to memorize a poem. The student acquires good pro- 
nunciation and intonation most easily in this way. Preparatory work, 
such as vocabulary study or clarification of difficult structures, should 
be given m class. 

6. BRIEF TALKS WITHOUT USE OF NOTES. At this level the 
student should be introduced to independent speaking. The previously 
used question-answer procedure is, of course, a less taxing way of de- 
veloping speech. However, when the assistance of the question is re- 
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| moved, the student is on his own. After careful preparation, the student 
| should talk freely into the microphone, should replay and re-record 

I his talk and, the following day, could also deliver the same talk in 

f : thc regular classroom. (See item 4, below, for the techniques of devel- 

j oping independent speaking.) 

; PrinciplM UmUrlytnf Tap# KxartiMi 

1. Auditory comprehension materials should be longer, more diffi- 
f cult, and spoken more rapidly. 

2. Appropriate preparatory steps for removing difficulties are recom- 
mended in order to insure complete comprehension. 

: 3. Questions may be of a nature requiring less controlled or con- 

trollable responses. If a model answer is given, the statement should be 
I made that other answers are possible. The student should be encouraged 
| to evaluate his spoken responses in the playback of his tape. 

| 4. Independent speaking should begin. The teacher may elicit the 

l essentials of a short talk through question-answer techniques. The stu- 

}, dent then writes a script of this talk and the teacher corrects the 
script. After several repetitions of the corrected script, the pupil is 
i encouraged to talk into the microphone without notes, and then replay 
his talk and criticize himself. This procedure should be repeated until 
the student is fluent and correct in his speech. 

5. Dictation should be used as a terminal exercise in many types 
of lesson-tapes. Revision should be accomplished by flashing the correct 
form of the passage on a screen, preferably through an overhead projector. 

Special Use the Lsnyvaje laboratory in level V 

In some schools the number of pupils electing the fifth level of 
; French is insufficient to warrant the formation of a class. In order 
j to P«nnit these pupils to take the advanced level, however few they ' 
| may be, the following plan is suggested. 

Level V pupils may be scheduled with the Level IV class two 
r days a week for review. Some review is generally indicated because a 
[ pupil rarely learns 100 percent of curriculum content before proceeding 
! to the following level. The remaining three days a week the pupil may 
| 0e programmed to the language laboratory for independent study, such 
as: (a) practice in listening , to advanced-level tapes; (b) reading and 
j listening to a taped literary work; (c) writing advanced dictation; 

| (d) sight-reading into the microphone, playing back and correcting his 
; own work, re-recording; (e) listening to tapes describing items from the 
l cultural program; and (f) practicing auditory-comprehension exercises, 
f 
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A schedule of assignments should be prepared by the teacher for the 
entire term or year, and the student should be held responsible for 
submitting a record of completed assignments at specified intervals. These 
assignments may include: (a) a given number of corrected dictation 
exercises; (b) written summaries of materials heard and read in the 
laboratory; (c) answers to advanced-level auditory-comprehension exer- 
cises; (d) oral summaries recorded on tape after reading sections of a 
literary text; (e) recorded oral summaries of French newspaper or mag- 
azine articles; (f) recorded answers to oral-production exercises and 

tests. 

How and Whoro to Socuro Laboratory Material* 

The Language Laboratory Project, which is a unit of the Bureau of 
Audio-Visual Instruction (BAVI), has prepared tapes designed in ac- 
cordance with the New York City foreign language program. These 
tapes may be used to reinforce learning regardless of what textbook 
is used with the class. 

Tapes are available for elementary, intermediate and advanced lev- 
els. The French tape library includes a large number of titles. Many of 
these tapes were prepared by the Language Laboratory Project staff 
in connection with a research project supported by the New York State 
Education Department. The library is being steadily increased. Materials 
are produced by foreign language chairmen and teachers w orking with 
BAVI’s Language Laboratory Project staff. Only native speakers of 
French, many of them selected from among the language teachers in 
the New York City schools, are used in recording the scripts. 

Types of lesson tapes include: text-connected materials based on 
commonly used readers in second and third level classes; vocabulary 
and idiom review of first and second level lists; Regents-type auditory 
comprehension passages; auditory comprehension lessons expanding 
and drilling auditory comprehension passages; structure drills; cultural 
passages; other passages prepared on three levels of difficulty; intona- 
tion drills; pronunciation drills; and pronunciation review exercises. 

A list of tapes available in French is issued by the Bureau of 
Audio-Visual Instruction and is sent to all schools teaching foreign 
languages. The list is revised periodically. 

To secure Copies of tapes desired, write to the Language Laboratory 
Project, BAVI, 131 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 1, New York. With your 
request include a 7" veel of good quality, unused blank tape for each 
reel ordered. A script accompanies each tape sent. 

Each school *lso receives a list of approved tapes and recordings 
which may be purchased by the individual school from commercial 
sources, information as to item number, vendor, cost, etc., can be found 
in the approved lists. 
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PART THREE: 

TESTING AND EVALUATION 
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Testing 

One of the indispensable functions of teaching is the periodic 
testing of pupil achievement. Testing procedures, in addition to meas- 
uring achievement, also exercise a profound influence on teaching prac- 
tices and on pupils’ attitudes and study habits. The teacher should, 
therefore, at all times be fully aware of the purpose of testing, whether 
it be an informal evaluation of classroom performance, a short quiz, 
or a cbmprehensive examination. The purposes of testing are briefly 
summarized here to focus attention on the values to be derived from 
testing programs. 

Purposes of Totting 

1. Evaluation (measurement of achievement at any stage) 

2. Instruction (review, organization and retention) 

3. Diagnosis (determination of errors and difficulties) 

4. Incentive (motivation for increased effort) 

5. Orientation (practice for tests and examinations) 

6. Placement (grade placement or ability grouping) 

7. Experiment (resolution of instructional problems) 

Principles of Test Construction. Aside from comprehensive foreign 
language achievement tests such as Level III Regents Examinations or 
College Entrance Board Reading or Listening-Comprehension Tests, the 
teacher s main concern is with class or department tests. Class tests 
may be designed to assess the basic foreign language skills, namely, 
auditory comprehension, oral production, reading comprehension, and 
writing skills. Class tests may also be designed to measure component 
skills or related knowledge, namely, pronunciation, mastery of vocabu- 
lary, structural control, or cultural knowledge. Whatever the skill or 
knowledge to be tested, the teacher should observe certain common- 
sense principles of test construction which apply to all tests. 

Characteristic* of a Good Tost 

A good foreign language test should: 

1. reflect audio-lingual aims and procedures 

2. function as far as possible within the foreign language 

3. be based on a fair sampling of what has been taught 

4. present items in functional context 

5. list items in order of increasing difficulty 

6. give proper weighting to items 

7. provide clear instructions to the pupil 

8. allow enough time for pupils to con' plete it 

9. be easy to administer and to mark 
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ij As a caution to the teacher, it is useful to state the converse of 
j sonie of the above characteristics of a good test. A general principle to 
| be observed in this connection is to avoid any type of question which 
{ will “have a harmful effect on learning if practiced in the classroom.” 
| (Nelson Brooks; see Bibliography.) Among such undesirable types of 
: questions are: (a) Translation (not recommended until Level IV); (b) 
Hybrid Items (do not use a garbled mixture of English and the foreign 
| language); (c) Isolated Items (avoid words or idioms out of context, or 

I culture questions out of situational context); (d) Incorrect Forms (avoid 
j “find-and-correct-the-error” types which make the pupil concentrate on 
f incorrect forms); (e) Two-Stage Items (do not require the pupil to per- 
|. form two operations, of which the second depends on the correctness 

I I of the first); (f) Non-Functional Items (do not require the pupil to per- 
| form linguistic acrobatics; e.g. the “sliding synopsis”). 

I" 

j Testing the Four Skills 

I Auditory Comprohonsion 

is Testing audio-lingual achievement before pupils have learned to 
h read and write requires special techniques, in some respects quite dif- 
ferent from those used in written tests. Of the two interrelated skills 
involved here, auditory comprehension can be measured objectively by 
I means of 

1. True-false statements 

Ex. Nous sommes maintenant au cinema. 

i 

2. Multiple-choice items consisting of definitions or inferential 
completions 

Ex. On mange la soupe avec 

1) une fourchette 2) une cuiller 

j 3) uncouteau 4) unverre 

j 3. Oral responses (rejoinders) 

Ex. Teacher: Jean porte un parapluie aujourdbui. Pourquoi? 
Pupil: II pleut. 

f ' 

i 

j 4. Action responses 

i ^ 

• Ex. Teacher: Ouvrtz la porte, s’il vous plait. (Pupil opens 

| the door.) 

r 

All statements, questions and choices should be heard only. True- 
\ false and multiple-choice items may be paper and pencil quizzes re- 

r 

S-, 
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quiring answers merely by indication of a number or letter. Oral re- 
sponses should be modeled on dialogues and pattern drills. (See Pat- 
terns for Drill , pp. 20-28.) 

Action responses are especially recommended because they drama- 
tize auditory comprehension. Some suggested commands to stimulate 
action responses in testing auditory comprehension are: Levez-vous. 
Mlez au tableau notr. Effacez le tableau. Fermez la porte , s'il vous 
plait. Asseyez-vous. Pantomime or “make-believe” action responses 
extend the range of testing possibilities: Ex. Levez la main. Jouez 
du piano. Montrez-moi k chaise. Ouvrez le livre. etc. etc. These co:n- 
mands will, of course, all be given in French and will use only the 
structures and vocabulary taken up prior to the test. i 

A component skill of auditory comprehension is auditory discrimina- 
tion, usually measured by a phonetic discrimination test. This is made 
up of lists of words and phrases having “minimal contrasts.” An exam- 
ple in French would be doux-deux-du-des. The teacher pronounces 
each series twice while the pupils listen. The teacher then pronounces 
the series a third time and, after a pause, pronounces only one word 
selected from the series. The pupils indicate by a number or letter 
which of the four words the teacher pronounced last. 

Oral Production 

The measurement of speaking skill (oral production) is a more diffi- 
cult task because the very nature of this skill requires that (a) consider- 
able time must be taken to test pupils individually, and (b) recourse 
must be had to the teacher’s subjective judgment as to quality of per- 
formance. These troublesome factors of excessive time and lack of ob- 
jectivity may be reduced by the following procedure. Determine only 
the most important oral-production features in the dialogue and drills 
of a unit And test only enough pupils each day to cover all of the class 
by the end of the unit. Keep a proficiency record on a unit chart bear- 
ing pupils’ names on horizontal lines and indicating oral-production 
features at the head of vertical cc’umns. Use grades A* B, G, D to 
indicate proficiency levels, where A equals native or near-native pro- 
ficiency, B equals minor errors but good enough to be understood, C j 
equals major errors but partly comprehensible, and D equals totally 
incomprehensible. 

The chart may also be used for grading recorded speech tests. The 
advantages of this procedure are that the teacher can do the grading 
outside of class and, if possible, with the assistance of another teacher, 
thus reducing subjective factors. However, the inordinate amount of time 
required for constructing the test, recording each pupil’s utterances and 
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rating the results make it inadvisable to use this procedure except as 
part of a terminal examination. 

The evaluation of component oral skills; e.g. pronunciation, pattern 
variation, etc., is somewhat easier than that of speaking skill in gen- 
eral, because these component skills are constantly being drilled in the 
classroom during audio-lingual instruction. Thus, the so-called “echo” 
test is nothing more than a measure of the pupil’s ability to mimic 
words, phrases and sentences spoken by the teacher or by a recorded 
voice. The teacher may use a rating scale to evaluate the pupil’s power 
of exact mimicry. 

Other question-types for testing oral production and its component 
skills follow the models presented in dialogues and drills. (See Patterns 
for Drill, pp. 20-28.) A summary of the chief question-types which can 
be constructed on this basis follows: 

1. Dialogue Responses. The pupil speaks the phrases and sen- 
tences corresponding to his assigned role in a memorized dialogue, 
cued by the teacher or by a dialogue partner. 

2. Dialogue Questions. The pupil answers dialogue or personalized 
questions asked by the teacher or by another pupil. 

3. Directed Dialogue. The pupil is directed by the teacher to tell, 
ask, say, describe or explain something to someone. 

4. Substitution. The pupil substitutes words or phrases in a pat- 
tern sentence, cued by the teacher. 

5. Transformation. The pupil changes forms or tenses in a pattern 
sentence, cued by the teacher. 

A more comprehensive type of scale for rating oral ability in French 
is the Oral Ability Rating Scale (see page 214 ) used in Level II city- 
wide foreign language tests. This is not a single test but rather a rating 
scale based upon total oral performance over the entire final term of 
Level II. The rating is a teacher s estimate guided by the rating scale. 
Descriptions given in this bulletin of what constitutes oral ability are 
used as the basis for identification of the components of oral ability 
to be rated. Performance in the particular types of oral skills specified 
as aims for Levels I and II was also a major consideration in identify- 
ing rating factors. 

The following oral skills are to be rated: A. Echo Ability; B. Recita- 
tion; C. Drills; D. Drill Responses; E. Directed Responses. All of these 
terms are defined in the specimen rating scale. These aspects of oral 
production are listed in order of increasing comnlexity. Thus, Echo 
Ability, involving reproduction or mimicry, is a purely imitative skill 
and hence is placed at the beginning or easiest part of the scale. At 
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ORAL ABILITY RATING SCALE 



the most difficult end of the scale we have Direclod Responses in- 
volving “cued” and “directed dialogue” responses, both active skills 
which require not only quality but also apinett, that is, promptness, 
correctness and appropriateness of responses. Normal or free conversa- 
tion is not represented on the rating scale because the attainment of 
this complex skill is not an expected outcome of Levels I and II. 



t endin g Comprehe nsi on 

Following the pre-reading phase and continuing through all levels 
thereafter, the testing of reading comprehension will become a regular 
feature of instruction. In Level I, before writing has been introduced, 
reading-comprehension questions can be answered orally, but formal 
tests will have to be entirely of the objective type; e.g. true-false items, 
completions, and definitions, with multiple choices, of which the correct 
one is indicated by a number or letter, without writing. In addition, 
component reading skills (vocabulary, structure, and idiom recognition) 
can also be tested either by oral responses or by objective-type quizzes, 
entirely in French. 

The basic type of objective reading-comprehension test consists of 
a reading passage followed by a series of statements with' a number of 
completions after eah statement. The pupil is required to choose the 
one completion which is correct in the light of what is stated or im- 
plied in the reading passage. In constructing such a test, the teacher 
must make sure that the passage selected has sufficient content upon 
which to base at least five statements, each having from three to five 
alternative completions. At least one of the five statements should refer 
to the general idea or situation of the passage rather than to explicit 
facts therein. In devising the completions, the teacher must be careful 
to have only one possible correct answer among the alternatives. Care 
must also be taken to avoid obviously nonsensical completions which 
can be eliminated by the pupil without basic comprehension of the 
passage. Examples of this type of question may be seen in the New 
York State Regents Examinations in French III. 

Component reading skills can be tested entirely in French and 
with all items in context. In the following suggestions, each question- 
type below requires the pupil to choose from a given list of three or 
four words or idioms the one which is correct according to context in a 
given sentence. 

1. Choose the synonym (or antonym) of an underlined word in a 
sentence. 
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Ex. Voild le nrofctteur. 
i —etudiant 
b—maitre 



c —agent 
d— patron 



2. Choose the word which belongs in the same class as the under- 
lined word in a sentence. 

Ex. Le chien est un animal domestique. 

a-le tigre c-lezebre 

b—le lion d -lechat 

3. Choose the wold which is defined in a given sentence. 

Ex. Vendroit ou Von prepare let repot. 

a— le talon c -la cuisine 

b-lachambre d-le vettibule 

4. Choose the word which fits the situation described in a sen- 
tence. 

Ex. On ecoute la radio et on danse. 

*— epic eric c —anniversaire 

b — boulangerie d — metro 

5. Choose the word whose meaning fits a blank space in a sen- 
tence. 

Ex. Quand on ajaim on va chez un 

a-dentiste c-medecin 

b —epicier d—tailleur 

6. Choose the word that is missing in a structure or idiom used 
in a given sentence. 

Ex. FAle a mol la tele. 

a-de c -chez 

b-a d -dans 

7. Choose the idiom whose meaning fits a blank space in a sen- 
tence. 

Ex. Je nai pat attez dormi et maintenant 

a -j'ai peur c -j'ai chaud 

b -jaihonte d-j'ai sommeil 

8. Choose the idiom which would be appropriate to the situation 
described in a sentence. 
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I — III. The content of the passages will be similar to the topics taken 
up in the dialogues, intensive reading and culture study for Levels 

I— HI. Sources for the passages may be French newspapers, periodicals, 
student publications, printed texts of broadcasts, and textbooks or 
review books containing audio-comprehension exercises. The passage 
should deal with a central theme or situation and its length should not 
exceed fifty words. Avoid the following: anecdotes in which compre- 
hension depends on a single key word or “punch line,” complex struc- 
tures not characteristic of spoken French, and exotic words or names 
that are not recognizable audially. Classify th- passages as Easy, 
Medium, Difficult, and arrange them in order of .increasing difficulty. 

DIRECTED COMPOSITION. This type of question consists of a 
number of directions, given in English or in French, in which pupils 
are directed to tell, ask, say, describe or explain something in French 
to another person. The directions are designed to elicit a series of 
French sentences related in context. Example: Write a letter to your 
friend , Charles, telling him about your vacation plans. Include the 
following in your letter • 

a . Ask him how he is feeling. 

b. Tell him you are going to spend your vacation in France. 

c . Ask him if he has ever visited that country. 

d. Briefly describe at least two interesting sights or places that 
you expect to see in France. 

e . Explain why this trip means so much to you. 

In constructing a question of this type, the teacher must make sure 
that the topic is within the real or potential experience range of pupils 
in a particular level and that the vocabulary, structures and idioms 
needed for answering have been taught for active use. If the directions 
and outline are given in English, the pupils should be told that the 
purpose of this question is not to translate the exact words given in 
the outline but to use appropriate expressions in French that will 
best convey the suggested ideas. 

Other types of New York State Regents questions are: (a) written 
answers to oral questions, read by the examiner; and (bV rejoinders to 
oral statements. Rejoinders may either be written out, or selected from 
multiple choices. In general, the trend of deveiopments in the Regents 
Examinations is to require more active knowledge; e.g. a greater percent- 
age of complete written responses, or written completions, and fewer 
multiple choices. 
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Collaga Entrance Board Examinations 

The College Entrance Examination Board (CEEB) has two types 
of French tests: the Achievement Test, which is administered only at 
College Board test centers several times each year, and the Supplemen- 
tary Achievement Test for listening-comprehension, which is not given 
at College Board test centers but is made available to secondary schools 
for administration to their students oh a specified date. 

The same French achievement test is taken by all candidates re- 
gardless of whether they have studied French for two, three or four 
years. Scores on these tests are reported on a standard 200 to 800 
College Board scale. Interpretation of these scores, and percentile ranks 
for students with different amounts of study, are available in CEEB 
publications. 

Although question types may vary from year to year, the most 
common types appearing on recent College Board French tests are as 
follows: 

FRENCH ACHIEVEMENT TEST, (a) SITUATIONS, in which a 
situation is described followed by four or five remarks, one of which is 
to be indicated as most suitable in the light of that situation; (b) 
USAGE, which tests correct use of words, sentence structure and 
idioms; (c) VOCABULARY, which tests knowledge of the precise mean- 
ing of words and phrases; and (d) READING COMPREHENSION, 
which is based on passages of 100-300 words and which tests facts or 
details mentioned or implied in the passage, or referring to the total 
meaning of the passage. The reading-comprehension questions may also 
test vocabulary and idioms in context. All of the above questions are 
of the multiple-choice type. 

FRENCH SUPPLEMENTARY ACHIEVEMENT TEST. (LISTEN- 
ING-COMPREHENSION) As described in the College Board booklet, 
this test has three types of questions all of which are pre-recorded on 
tape. Responses are selected by the student from multiple choices print- 
ed in the test booklet. The three types of questions are: (a) SHORT 
CONVERSATIONS, each followed by an oral question; (b) QUES- 
TIONS OR REMARKS, answered by selecting the best choice; and 
(c) AN ORAL PASSAGE followed by a series of oral questions, to 
which the student selects the best answer from a number of chores. 

More complete information regarding the College Board Acheve- 
ment Tests and the College Board Supplementary Achievement 1 'tsts 
may be obtained by writing to the College Entrance Examinat^n 
Board, Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey. \ 
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Th# MLA Cooperative Foreign language Teste 

These tests are designed to measure the four language skills at two 
levels of competence (L and M). Level L is designed for students with 
one to two fall years of study in secondary school; or one to two semes- 
ters of study in ollege. Level M is designed for students with from 
three to tour full years of study in secondary school; or three to four 
semesters of study in college. 

The measurement of listening-comprehension and of speaking ability 
involves the use of pre-recorded tapes . furnished with the tests. The 
listening-comprehension tape comprises single utterances, brief conver- 
sations, oral passages, telephone conversations and dramatic scenes. 
Responses are recorded by the student via multiple choice in the test 
booklet. The speaking test tape contains instructions and oral stimuli. 
In addition, visual stimuli appear in the test booklet. The student is 
required to echo what he hears, to read aloud, to answer questions 
based on pictures, and to describe both single and serial pictures. 
The student s responses are recorded on tape, and later evaluated by the 
teacher in accordance with a series of complex rating scales. Since 
most teachers cannot cope with this complexity, recorded tapes may 
also be sent to the Educational Testing Service for scoring by experts. 
A fee is charged for this service. 

The measurement of reading skill involves comprehension of words, 
phrases, sentences and passages. Among the types of questions are com- 
pletions and multiple choices. Writing skills are tested by requiring the 
student to write both directed and free responses. Question types in- 
clude fill-ins, structural recasting, and rewriting of paragraphs and 
dialogues. 

The time required for testing the four skills is divided as follows: 
listening-comprehension, 25 minutes; speaking, 10 minutes; reading 35 
minutes; writiig, 35 minutes; a total of 105 minutes. To this must’ be 
added the time for rating and scoring, which is considerable. The MLA 
Cooperative foreign Language Tests would seem to be suitable for a 
comprehensive testing program on which department chairmen and 
teachers mRSt be prepared to spend considerable time. Departmental 
briefing sessions are necessary for studying directions on how to ad- 
minister these tests, how to score them and how to interpret the re- 
sults. Additional time is also needed for setting up audio-active facil- 
ities so that each student to be tested may be able to listen to taped 
infractions and stimuli, and to record his responses on tape. 

Complete descriptions of these tests may be obtained by writing to 
” Educational Testing Service, Cooperative Test Division, Princeton, 

WvW jersey* 
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Evaluation 

The following outline of the characteristics of an effective foreign 
language program is intended to be of help to teachers, department 
chairmen, coordinators, and pri ncipals concerned with foreign language 
instruction. The general and -jtecific aims of foreign language instruc- 
tion are given in detail at the beginning of this curriculum bulletin 
and at the beginning of each level. Matching these aims against the 
practices listed here and the results of instruction should enable teach- 
ers and supervisors to assess the effectiveness of the overall foreign 
language program. 

The practices outlined below cannot, of course, all be observed in 
a single class period. They should, however, play an important role in 
the total foreign language program observed over a period of time. 

Evaluating tha Foreign Language Program 

I. TEACHING CONDITIONS 

A . The Classroom 

1. The classroom appears to be a “cultural island” with ap- 
propriate exhibits, posters, pictures, photographs, proverbs, 
travel folders, and maps illustrating various aspects of the 
foreign language and its culture. 

2. There are many chalkboards available on the walls of the 
classroom (including the rear wall). 

3. All exercises written on the chalkboards have brief headings 
in French such as Je m'appdie . . . 

4. There is a class bulletin board for the display of news items 
and pictures of current interest from French newspapers 
and magazines. Displays are not more than a week old. 

5. The French classroom is equipped with a tape recorder, 
a phonograph, and a combination slide and filmstrip pro- 
jector. 

6. The room is equipped with dark shades and a motion 
picture screen. 

7. French dictionaries, periodicals, newspapers, and reference 
books are available to all students. 

B. The Language Laboratory 

1. The laboratory provides for the largest number of students 
a class is likely to contain. 

2. Some student positions provide for recording by students 
and for playback of what has been said. 

3. There is adequate provision for the storage of tapes and 
other equipment in the room. 
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4. A program of preventive maintenance of electro-mechanical 
aids provided at regular intervals is available. 

5. The laboratory is used only for language classes and is 
located in a quiet sector of the building. • 

6. The positions at which the students sit are provided with 
places for books and papers so that students may write. 

7. The laboratory is available for each student at least once 
a week, and more often when possible. The laboratory 
period is never more than half the time of a regular class 
period. 

8. The laboratory is constantly supervised by a responsible 
person. 

9. At early levels the tapes used in the laboratory contain ma- 
terials that have first been presented in class. 

10. At higher levels the laboratory provides opportunities for 
presenting to the ears of the student authentic recordings 
that have cultural and literary value. 

11. When possible, time allowance is given to teachers for the 
preparation of tape scripts and tapes. 

12. The language laboratory plays a role in the testing program. 

C. The Teacher’s Program 

1. The teacher is given no more than two preparations daily, 
when possible. 

2. The teacher teaches no more than three classes consecu- 
tively. 

3. Preferably, the teacher meets all his classes in the same 
room. 

4. Only specially qualified teachers are given difficult assign- 
ments. 

D . Opportunities for Teacher and Student Growth 

1. Experimental programs and demonstrations of new teach- 
ing techniques are encouraged. 

2. Arrangements are made for interschool visits and teacher 
exchanges. 

3. Foreign travel for foreign language teachers is encouraged. 

4. Provision is made for teachers to attend professional meet- 
ings. 

5. Attendance of teachers at NDEA Institutes is encouraged. 

6. Teachers are given time to prepare suitable classroom and 
laboratory materials for their students. 

7. Teachers are encouraged to participate in study groups and 
workshops. 
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8, Outstanding achievement in French by students is recog- 
nized with awards comparable to honors in other subject 
areas. 

9. Students are encouraged to correspond with students liv- 
ing in France. 

II. ORGANIZATION 

A . Recruitment 

1. All teachers of French classes hold a license in the subject. 

2. French instruction is available to all students who can 
profit from such instruction. 

3. Students who find that they are unable to continue to study 
French with profit are permitted to withdraw. 

4. Guidance counsellors are well informed on the subject of 
the foreign language program. 

5. Students begin only one foreign language at a time. 

6. Students of foreign background are encouraged to study 
their mother tongue. 

B. Curriculum 

1. Courses are established which aim at a six year sequence 
on the secondary school level and a three year sequence 
on the elementary school level. 

2. In planning pupils’ programs, attention is given to the 
avoidance of long gaps between the end of foreign language 
study in high school and the beginning of foreign language 
study in college. 

3. The school’s course of study does not slavishly follow a 
commercially prepared text when such text deviates from 
the requirements of the New York City Foreign Language 
Program. 

4. Courses emphasize the use of French for communication in 
this order: listening comprehension, speaking, reading, and 
writing. 

5. Courses utilize the French language resources of the com- 
munity. 

6. A sequential and continuous program is provided. 

7. There is satisfactory articulation both downward and up- 
wa.rd. 

8. There is a long sequence in one foreign language rather 
than short sequences in two. 

9. If the school has a large total enrollment, provi. is made 
for teaching some of the less commonly taugh . mguages. 

10. There is adequate provision for the use of audio-visual aids. 
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11. Special classes are programmed to meet the needs of ad- 
vanced and academically talented students. 

1^’ Teachers are provided with definite departmental courses 
of study and units of work. 

III. THE TEACHER 

A. Has a fluent command of the French language, especially of 
its sound system. 

B. Avoids excessive talking. 

C. Uses French almost exclusively. 

D. Plans every lesson very carefully and keeps written lesson 
plans. 

E. Presents a good example to the class, in neatness of attire, 
dignity, posture, and bearing. 

F. Is a stimulating personality. 

G. Is respected by the students and is in complete control of the 
classroom situation. 

H. Is friendly, cheerful, courteous, and helpful. 

I. Carefully explains what is required of students and insists 
that they meet the standard set. 

J. ‘ Is able to adapt the textbook used in accordance with the re- 

quirements of this curriculum bulletin. 

K. Is patient, generous, and fair; possesses a good sense of humor 
without descending to undue familiarity or cheap humor. 

L. Speaks English clearly and correctly. 

M. Has a pleasant voice of sufficient volume to be heaid any- 
where in the classroom. 

N. Welcomes visitors to the classroom and is receptive to con- 
structive supervision and criticism. 

IV. THE STUDENTS 

A. Are interested and attentive throughout the class period. 

B. All participate in the lesson spontaneously. 

C. Communicate actively with each other in French under the 
direction of the teacher. 

D. Are courteous and helpful toward the teacher and fellow stu- 
dents. 

E. Stand at their seats when reciting. 

F . Recite in a clear and audible voice. 

C. Speak both French and English correctly. 

H. Are erect in posture when sitting or standing. 

I. Are neat in all their written work. 

J. Correct each other’s work constructively and spontaneously. 
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V. THE QUALITY OF INSTRUCTION 

A. Lessons an well planned and timed so that they are 
taught within the class period without undue haste. 

B. Students are provided with opportunities for using French 
in meaningful situations. There is a maximum use of French 
at all times. English is used only when absolutely neces- 
sary. 

C. New structures are presented and drilled by means of 
pattern practice. 

D. Both analogy and analysis are used as devices in teaching 
grammatical structures. There is a maximum of drill to au- 
tomatize responses and a minimum of theoretical explana- 
tion. 

E. Pupils are expected to master the sound system of the 
foreign language in functional expressions before learning 
to read and write it. 

F. Instruction aims at developing the ability of direct auditory 
and reading comprehension, without translation into Eng- 
lish. 

C. The classroom use of disc and tape recordings is a regular 
part of the course. 

H. Various visual aids are used to teach and drill vocabulary 
and to promote conversation in French. 

I. The cultural aspect of the study of French is integrated 
with the linguistic aspect. 

J. French is used in situations appropriate to the age and 
experience of the students. 

K. In testing, performance in French is stressed. 

L. Errors in pronunciation and intonation on the part of stu- 
dents are promptly corrected. 

M. First choral and then individual responses are elicited. 

N. Reading is taught at the beginning as a natural outgrowth 

of audio-lingual experiences. 

O. A variety of drills and activities is used in a single period. 

P. Drill exercises are well graded and progressive in difficulty. 

Q. Homework assignments are clear, meaningful, and provide 
for individual differences. 

R. Writing skills are taught through copying, dictation, com- 
pletion exercises, written answers and rejoinders, and com- 
positions. 

S. Instruction is maintained at a lively pace. 

T. In the elementary phases of the program, instruction is 
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based on the use of dialogues and mimicry-memorization 
techniques. 

U* Adequate provision is made for the review of learned ma- 
terial at appropriate intervals. 

V- Language skills are regularly and appropriately evaluated. 

W. Comprehension is always checked in student responses. 

X. Adequate provision is regularly made for remedial instruction. 

Y. Class work and laboratory drill are well integrated. 

Z. Every lesson is properly motivated. 

A A. The distribution of books and materials, the collection of 
homework, and other housekeeping chores are well routin- 
ized. 

B B. While some students are writing on the chalkboard, other 
activities are carried on by students at their seats. 

C C. Questions are clearly formulated; they are put to the entire 
class and time is allowed for thinking; individuals are then 
called upon by name. 

DD. Questions are well distributed so that all students have an 
opportunity to recite. 

E E. Before the close of the class period, the main points of the 
lesson are summarized briefly. 

F F. The teacher does not cling closely to the textbook, but of- 
ten makes use of lively, well prepared exercises of his own 
invention. 
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PART FOUR: 

EXPANDING HORIZONS IN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
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THE ADVANCED PLACEMENT PROGRAM 

In keeping with the national interest in strengthening all areas of 
American education, and in the interest of the individual gifted pupil, 
the Advanced Placement Program is offered in foreign languages to stim- 
ulate selected pupils and teachers to higher achievement. 

This program may be elected in the senior year by specially gifted 
pupils in foreign language who have completed Level III of the four 
year sequence or Level IV of the six year sequence. 

Advanced Placement Programs will be offered in those schools in 
which a sufficient number of gifted and ambitious pupils warrant such 
special provision. The students concerned are given an opportunity to 
do college level work and to take the Advanced Placement Examina- 
tions. Passing of these examinations may enable these students to re- 
ceive college credit or be placed in advanced courses in college, or 
both. 

Selection of students for the college level course is based on a num- 
ber of criteria: the student’s proficiency in French, his native ability, 
his general scholastic achievement, recommendations of his teacher 
and guidance counselor regarding the student’s maturity, his emotional 
balance and health, and the parents’ consent. An important factor is 
the student’s eagerness to take the course, not so much for the credit, 
but- to be able to do work on a high level. The selection of the teacher 
should be governed by his interest in the program, his readiness to 
work on a college level, and his professional background. Moreover, 
he should be fluent in French, have a broad knowledge of its culture 
and literature, and possess the ability to present and interpret French 
literature on a college level. 

Differences between Level V and the Advanced Placement Program 
may be found in content, certain aspects of method and in achievement 
expected of the student. With respect to content in the Advanced Place- 
ment Program, more difficult and mature materials will be chosen and 
there will be greater study in depth. The method in the Advanced 
Placement Program will be predicated upon more frequent and more 
extensive lecturing, class discussions to elicit penetrating analysis and 
to stimulate interpretation, and a greater amount of independent work 
by the pupils. A higher quality of performance will be expected of the 
Advanced Placement student. 

The two basic objectives of the course are an increased competence 
in the use of French, and a knowledge of French literature and the 
culture of France. The Advanced Placement Program Syllabus states that 
upon completion of the advanced course, the student should have at- 
tained the ability "to understand what an educated native speaker 
says when he is speaking at normal speed oil a subject not undid* 
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specialized, and the ability “to speak with an acceptable pronunciation 
and with a command of vocabulary and syntax sufficient for a sus- 
tained conversation on a general subject.” With regard to the content 
in literature and culture, the Advanced Placement Program Syllabus 
states: “Knowledge of the literature and culture involves an acquaint- 
ance with representative works significant for their content and literary 
values, and the ability to read with understanding and appreciation. 
The student should be able to comprehend the situations, emotions, 
ideas and implications of works which might be read in a college 
course in literature and to relate such works to their historical and cul- 
tural setting.” Moreover, he should be able to write fireely and accurate- 
ly on subjects that fall within the range of his experience. 

Schools contemplating the establishment of Advanced Placement 
courses should consult the bulletins listed below which give detailed 
information regarding administration of the course, selection of pupils, 
qualifications of teachers, description of course content, examinations, 
credits, useful reference lists for teachers and pupils, and other helpful 
suggestions designed to afford an enriched experience and a high level 
of achievement for fitted and able students. 

NOTE: Many of the techniques and devices suggested in this 
curriculum bulletin for Level V in connection with the four skills, lit- 
erary appreciation and culture, should be of value to the teacher of the 
Advanced Placement Program. 

1. Advanced. Placement Program Course Descriptions. Copies of 
this booklet may be ordered from the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board, Educational Testing Service. Box 582, Princeton, 
New Jersey. Price: $1.50 

2. Advanced Placement Program in French. New York State Educ- 
ation Department. Bureau of Secondary Curriculum Develop- 
ment. Albany, New York. 
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HAM TKACHING 



Team teaching is a type of staff collaboration in which two or 
more teachers are teamed for some aspects of the instructional program. 
The teachers are jointly responsible for the instruction of all children 
in their respective classes in whatever curriculum content is selected 
for team teaching. Eack teacher is also responsible for his own class. 
Team teaching provides a means of pooling the talents of teachers in 
planning and carrying out learning experiences. It also gives the pupils 

a periodic change of pace and exposes them to different teacher per- 
sonalities. 

Team teaching is characterized by large and small-group instruc- 
tion. For example, one teacher may take two classes for a lecture, 
demonstration, film or trip, while the other spends the time tutoring 
a small group. Large and small-group instruction also provides time 
for the relieved teacher or teachers to plan lessons, prepare teaching 
materials, arrange special programs, etc. 

Experience has demonstrated that certain pre-conditions must be 
met before team teaching can be fully successful: 

1. The programming of two or more classes which v/ill be parallel 
in time, language and grade. 

2. The assignment to these classes of teachers who have varied 
abilities and who possess qualities of personality and temperament 
that make for effective teamwork. 

3. The provision of rooms or halls big enough to seat two or more 
normal-sized classes as a group. 

4. The drawing up of lesson plans, teacher-class charts, and tifne 
schedules for an entire unit of team teaching. 

5. The design and construction of suitable tests and other in- 
struments for evaluating the team teaching program. 

Assuming that these conditions exist, how can we profitably engage 
in team teaching in the field of foreign languages? A team of two or 
more teachers (with varying leadership according to the topic of the 
lesson and teacher talent) can prepare thoroughly for lectures which 
may include the use of the opaque projector and pictures, the over- 
head projector and transparencies, taped material and tape recorders 
phonographs and discs, or the sound projector and films. 

pie emphasis on the development of audio-lingual skills demands so 
much time that the teaching of the foreign culture frequently tends to 
be neglected or to be carried on in English. Team teaching, on the 
other hand, will permit the careful preparation of lecture-scripts with 
vocabulary, so that the lectures can be delivered in the foreign lan- 
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guage. The benefits of these lectures extend to all the pupils in that 
t ey gain in language as well as in information and appreciation. 

Team teaching would also enable the members of the team to 
prepare well-graded pattern drills, scripts and tapes for language lab- 
oratory use, duplicated exercises, review materials and tests, as well as 
visual material for display or projection on a screen. 

Through large-group teaching, the teacher who is most expert in the 
demonstration and explanation of structures can take over two or more 
classes so that eventually all students in a given grade of a language 
can profit from superior teaching. The other teachers will also profit 
through the preparation and observation of such lessons. 

Some aspects of language learning, such as the development of good 
pronunciation, conversational skills and reading and writing ability, do 
not lend themselves as well to team teaching except as they may be 
taught in small groups by teachers relieved as the result of large-group 
formations. This is generally true of those aspects of language learning 
in which intensive individual performance and correction are necessary. 
However, team teaching can be used profitably in a program of foreign 
language instruction if there is resourceful programming of teachers 
and students, and if the aforementioned pre-conditions are met. 
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PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION 

Pi ‘ ^rammed instruction is based on a carefully integrated psycho- 
logical rationale. There are three essential features which must be 
present in a course to make it authentic programmed instruction: 

1. Programmed instruction must be based upon an adequately 
detailed specification of the “terminal behavior” (that is, new skills, 
knowledge, or response tendencies) which the programmer desires to 
produ ce in the students taught by the program. 

2. The material of instruction must be organized and presented 
in a carefully designed sequence ot steps so that each step is made 
easier by virtue of the material learned in previous steps. 

3. The student must have an opportunity to test his mastery of 
each critical step as he proceeds through the program; that is, the 
program must be so constructed that correct responses are promptly 
confirmed and the student is led to understand and correct wrong 
responses. 

1 } 

In the conventional classroom the teacher cannot effectively employ 
the three essentials of programmed instruction. As a result, special 
devices have been introduced to present the programmed material to 
the learner: teaching machines, self-tutoring courses, programmed text- 
books, etc. These devices in themselves are of minor importance. The 
effectiveness of programmed instruction will depend almost entirely on 
the teaching materials. 

In its construction and application, judging from the 21 programmed 
courses in foreign languages available in September 1963, a programmed 
course has the following features: 

1. The material s graded into small, easy steps that can be taken 
by the student one at . time with a minimum of error. 

2. The program requires the student to be active by responding 
to every new item. 

3. The program is to be used by each student individually. 

4 . Programmed learning provides for immediate reinforcement by 
supplying the correct answer after each response. 

5. In programmed learning there is the merging of teaching and 
testing into one single process. 

In addition, since audio-lingua competency is now a recognized 
prime goal in language learning, it would appear that no programmed 
i course in foreign languages can claim to be effective unless it makes 
provision for auditory practice (through tapes) and for oral student 
responses (through an audio-active microphone). 

; 
j 

f 
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At this early stage in the history of programmed instruction, very 
little has been done about the evaluation of programs. However, two 
modest investigations conducted in New York City yielded some inter- 
esting, if tentative, conclusions. In 1962 a programmed course in Intro- 
ductory Spanish was tried out with -a class of beginners in a New York 
City public high school. The course was conducted in a fully-equipped 
language laboratory with 36 positions. 'The course was used for about 
30 class sessions of 40 minutes each. It was used (as recommended by 
the author of the course) in conjunction with a non-programmed course. 
The programmed course had to be abandoned for reasons stated below. 

Another study of a programmed course in First Year Spanish was 
conducted in conjunction with the Board of Education Programmed 
Audio-Visual Evaluation Project. This course was not tried out in a 
class with student*. It was evaluated by three teachers and supervisors 
of Spanish who read through the entire course (designed for 50 to 85 
hours of classroom time), listened to one-third, and spot-checked the 
remaining tapes of the course. These two New York City investigations 
arrived at the following conclusions: 

1. Programmed instruction designed to be used by individual 
students at their own pace assumes continuously renewed student 
motivation which will sustain student attention, interest and activity 
throughout the course. The majority of high school students, however, 
seem to need constant teacher-induced motivation, encouragement 
and prodding. 

2. The material in the programmed courses is organized aiong 
logical rather than psychological lines. Words are introduced for phonet- 
ic reasons (mono, mozo, oso), structures for linguistic reasons rather 
than on the basis of situations. This approach fails to capitalize on 
student interest in student-centered activities. 

3. The pace of the cour&e and the rate of introduction of new ma- 
terial tend to “insult the intelligence” of many students. This is one 
of the chief reasons why the course in Introductory Spanish had to be 
abandoned with the high school class. The class was so far ahead with 
the regular textbook which was used concurrently two or three times 
weekly, that the material presented by the slow, plodding programmed 
course was pointless and a waste of time. 

4. Optimum use of a taped programmed course requires that each 
student operate a tap 2 recorder equipped with a pedal for instant start 
and stop. At time of publication no New York City public school 
language laboratory is so equipped. It would be very expensive to 
provide each laboratory with such equipment. Furthermore, one labor- 
atory cannot meet the needs of all the foreign language students in a 
school. 
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ki ™ d Mgrty d#ve,0 P ed a Programmed Course in Basic French 
which dispenses with an instructor entirely. After one year’s trial he 
lists the following drawbacks: V trial ’ hc 

1. Students missed the teacher-student relationship. 

nwtivaViom CCment * * " 0t sufficicnt to P rovidc **gh 

maC !“ nC progr 1 am failed to produce pronunciation as ade- 
quate a, could be attained by a teacher supplemented by tape-recorded 

4. Too much time was consumed in detecting errors, and there 
was also a failure to detect errors with sufficient accuracy. 

5. A self-iustructional program cannot provide for self-expression. 

6. Students felt the need of a book or other material to supplement 
the self-instruction in the language laboratory. 

machin S e. UdCntS di ^ ltisfied with communicating only with a 



FrJoht e Ught ° fal1 th T findings ’ U wou,d appear that programmed 
p . . rscs n ° w avail »ble are not suitable for use in our New York 
City classrooms. It is quite conceivable that properly constructed pro- 
grammed courses can be devisrxl to fill the need for individual rt nedial 
work, or mdependent advanced svoik by highly motivated students. Such 
courses would be most useful if they were divided into separate units 
each unit treating a particular phase or segment of pronunciation’ 
structure vocabulary, etc. If such units could be closely related to 
the material used in the regular course, the promise of the proponent 
of programmed instruction might then be realized, namely, ^to free 

ihl. fn k f T ! he mechanical dril1 and make it pos- 

s be for him to teach students to use with art the skills which they 
have mastered through science.” y 
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